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H A D itn to ROW that the laft 
political and military work I ſhould: be- 
queath to poſterity would be the hiſtory of 
what had paſſed in Europe, from the year 
1756 to the year 1763, when the peace of 
Hubertſburg was concluded. After ſo many 
laborious campaigns, by which my conſti- 
tution had been deſtroyed, my advanced age 
began to make me ſenſible of thoſe infirmi- 
ties which were the neceſſary reſult, gave 
me a glimpſe of the goal of life which [I 
Was approaching, and induced me to fore- 
bode that the only ſervices I could hereafter 
render the ſtate would be to efface, by a 

ſage and active adminiſtration, the infinite 
evils which war had inflicted on all the pro- 
vinces of the Pruffian monarchy. There 
was 
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was reaſon to hope, after the violent ſhocks | 
which had been felt by Europe during the 
laſt war, that calm ſerenity would ſucceed . 
to ſtorms ſo numerous. The preponderat- 
ing powers were wearied, by the prodigious _ 
efforts they had been obliged to make. The 

_ exhauſted ſtate of their finances inſpired 
ſentiments of moderation, which baniſhed 
that animoſity to the indulgence of which 
they had yielded with but too much unre- 
ſerve. Weary at length of ſo many uſcleſs 
labours, they were only defirous of confirm 
ing the public tranquillity. 

his tranquillity was ſtill more neceſſary 
to Pruſſia than to the reſt of Europe, for ſhe 
had borne almoſt the whole burthen of the 
war. It is impoſſible to picture the ſtate of 
this kingdom, except by the image of a man 
whoſe body is pierced by a thouſand ſwords, 
weakened by the loſs of blood, and ready 
to ſink under the weight of his ſufferings; 
for whom regimen was neceſſary to his con- 
valeſcence, reſtoratives to give him vigour, 
and balms to heal his wounds. Under ſuch 
circumſtances,” government could only fol- 
low the example of a wiſe Pphyfician, who, 
8 | aided 
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aided by time and gentle remedies, recovers 
the powers of an extenuated body. 
Theſe conſiderations were ſo forcible that 
the domeſtic government of the ſtate ab- 
' ſorbed my whole attention. The 'nobility 
were exhauſted, the people ruined; nume- 
rous villages had been burned; many towns 
had been deſtroyed, as well by ſieges as by 
incendiaries ſuborned by the enemy. One 
univerſal anarchy had overthrown all order; 
the police and the government of finances 
were in the utmoſt confuſion; in a word, 
deſolation was become general. Add, to 
theſe numerous embarraſſments, that of the 
death of the old counſellors and miniſters 
of finance, during the courſe of the war; 
ſo that, ſingly as I may ſay and unſupported, 
I was obliged to ſelect new agents, and at 
the ſame time to form them to the exerciſe 
of thoſe offices to which they were deſtined. 
Nor was the army in a better ſituation 
than the reſt of the country. Seventeen 
battles had cut off the flower of the officers 
and the ſoldiers; the regiments were half 
deſtroyed, and compoſed in part of deſer- 
; ters, Or of priſoners taken from the enemy. 
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Order had almoſt diſappeared, and diſci- 


| pline was ſo much relaxed that our old 
corps of infantry were not ſuperior to new 


raiſed militia, It was therefore neceſſary to 


think of recruiting the regiments, and of 


re-eſtabliſhing order and diſcipline; parti- 
cularly of inſpiring the young officers with 
the love of glory, that this degraded body 
of men might recover its ancient energy. 
The picture which politics preſented was 


not more flattering than that we have ex- 


poſed to view. The conduct of England, 
toward the cloſe of the laſt war, had 8 
off our alliance with that power. The ſepa- 


rate peace ſhe had concluded with France, the 


negotiations ſhe had attempted in Ruſfia, to. 
embroil me with the emperor Peter III. the 
advances ſhe had made at the court of Vi- 


_ enna, to ſacrifice my intereſts to that court, 


all theſe inſtances of ill faith having diſſolved 
the connections which had united me to 


Great Britain, I was left after the general 


peace ſingle, and eos of allies i in Eu- 

rope. | 
This critical ach was not 8 
of long duration; for, toward the end of 
. 8 1 N the 
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the year 1 76 3, affairs NF NO a more fa- 
vourable aſpect. The court of Ruſſia had 
been ſtunned, as it were, by the ſudden 
revolution which had happened there, and 
time was neceſſary to recover recollection. 
Scarcely had the new empreſs ſecured her 
domeſtic government before ſhe. extended 
her views, and made approaches to Pruſſia. 
At firſt, theſe were nothing more than ex- 
planations; but the mutual neceſſity of 
union was ſoon ſeen not to be problematic. 
At the time that this negotiation began to 
ſtrengthen, Auguſtus III. king of Poland 
died; and this unexpected event was ſuffi- 
cient to accelerate the coneluſion of a de- 
fenſive alliance, between Ruſſia and Pruſſia. 
The empreſs wiſhed to diſpoſe of the vacant 
throne at her pleaſure; and Pruſha was the 
ally that beſt might conduce to effect this 
purpoſe. Staniſlaus Poniatowſky was ac- 
cordingly, ſoon after, elected king of Po- 
land. 

| Nor would this election have been attendl- 
ed with any diſagreeable conſequences, had 
the empreſs ſtopped there; but ſhe further 
required the republic ſhould grant very con- 


ſiderable 
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ſiderable privileges to the diſſidents. Theſe 


new pretenſions excited a univerſal inſur- 
rection, in Poland. The grandees of the 
kingdom implored the ſuccour of the Turk; 
war ſoon after was kindled, and the Ruſſian 


armies had only to appear in order to van- 
quiſh the Muſſulmen in all their encoun- 


ters. 
This war changed the whole political y 


tem of Europe. A new career being opened, 
he muſt have been without addreſs, or bu- 


ried in ſtupid torpor, who ſhould have neg- 
lected to profit by ſo advantageous an op- 
portunity. I had read the beautiful alle- 
gory of Boyardo. I therefore took time by 


the forelock, and, by dint of negotiation, I 
effected an indemnification in favour of our 


monarchy for all its paſt loſſes, by incorpo- 
rating Poliſh Pruſha with my former pro- 


vinces. This was one of the moſt impor- 
tant acquiſitions we could poſſibly make; 
becauſe it joined Pomerania and Eaſtern 
Pruſſia, and, by rendering us maſters of the 


Viſtula, we gained the double advantage of 


being able to defend this kingdom, and of 


levying Ty conſiderable tolls on the Viſ- 
5 tula ; 
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tula; the whole trade of Poland being cars 
ried on upon that river. | 

The attainment of Pomerellia, which will 
ſtand as an epocha in the annals of Pruſſia, 
has appeared to me a circumſtance ſuffi- 
ciently remarkable to be tranſmitted at length 
to poſterity ; eſpecially as I myſelf was a 
witneſs of and an actor in the ſcene. The 

original pieces of the negotiations which I 
ſhall expoſe, in the courſe of the work, are 

all to be found among the archives of Pruſ- 
ſian foreign affairs. I have divided theſe 
memoirs into three chapters. The firſt 
treats of negotiations and political affairs, 
from the peace of Hubertſburg to the paci- 
fication of Poland. The ſecond embraces 
affairs of finance; the new branches of com- 
merce that have been eſtabliſned; the lands 
that have been cleared, in various provinces; . 
the products of Weſtern Pruſſia, and the 
improvements of which it ſtill is ſuſceptible. 
The third contains all thoſe objects that 
have any relation to the army, its eſtabliſh- 
ment, its augmentation; the number of new 
corps levied, after the acquiſition of Pome- 


rellia : : the ſtate of the troops, which was 
fixed 
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fixed in time of peace at a hundred and 
eighry-ſix thouſand men; the artill ery, 5 


all the arrangements wy: to 118 mo- 
tion to the maſs. 


I ought at the ſame 4 to idem the 


reader that, having felt ſome repügnance to 


ſpeak continually of myſelf throughout a 
long narration, I have preferred ſpeaking 
of facts in the third perſon to an egotiſm 
ſo diſguſting. I ſhall therefore ſiniply con- 


fine myſelf to the office of a hiſtorian, who 

is defirous of deſcribing, with truth and 
preciſion, the evetits which happened in his 
time, without either exaggerating or falſi- 
fying the ſmalleſt circumſtances. I never 


during my life deceived any one, ſtill leſs 


would I deceive 3. 
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of the State of Politics, from the Year 1 76 3 
| the Year 1775. 7 


IN als to obtain a juſt idea of the political 
J. ſituation of Europe, after the peace of Hu- 

bertſburg, it is requiſite we ſhould recolle& that 
all its kingdoms were nearly in a. like propor- 
tion exhauſted, France had made peace with 
England, becauſe ſhe wanted ſufficient funds 

for the campaign of the year 1763. Nor would 
the empreſs queen have concluded the peace of 


Hubertſburg, if her peculiar reſources had not 
JJC F 
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totally failed. The king of Pruſſia only TEN 
ſill in poſſeſſion of ready money, becauſe he 
had always had the prudence to keep the ſup- 
plies for the year in advance in his treaſury. 
The want of ſpecie influenced political views, 
and each power was deſirous of maintaining the 
public tranquillity, that it might gain time to 
tecover its ſtrength. _ 
Probably this was one of the cauſes which 
moſt contributed to the continuance of the treaty 
that had been cencluded at Verſailles, between 
the emperor, France, and Spain, Auſtria no 
doubt was moſt benefited by this treaty ; becauſe 
that, being ſure of France, ſhe had nothing to 
fear either in Flanders or in Italy ; and thus it 
was in her power to employ all her forces againſt 
Pruſſia, if it ſhould become needful. France, 
on the other part, in ſafety from the formidable | 


houſe of Auſtria, beheld her frontiers in no ” 


danger of inſult; and, as ſhe could foreſee no 
. poſſibility of a continental war, ſhe was enabled 
to confine her whole attention to the increaſe of 
her navy; which, added to that of 8 pain, might | 

hereafter inſpire the Engliſh fleets with awe. 
Theſe provident views were well founded. 
| T he peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had been too 
precipitately concluded : many points which 
ought to have been clearly explained were but 
u ghtly 
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ſlightly mentioned; as that of the right of fiſh= 
ing, granted to the French on the banks of News 
foundland; the Manilla ranſom, which Eng- 
land demanded from Spain; and other matters 
which, in reality, were of ſmall importance, 
but which were ſufficient to ſupply thoſe reſtleſs 
men with pretences who ſhould wilh to excite 

diſturbances. 
Neither were reaſons of reciprocal conve- 
nience the only ones which united the two houſes 
of Bourbon to the renovated houſe of Hapſ- 
burg; the character and mode of thinking of 
the miniſters who governed at Vienna and Ver- 
failles did not leſs contribute. Prince Kaunitz, 
of a haughty and imperious mind, regarded the 
_ treaty of Verſailles as his chef-d*ceuvre in poli- 
tics. He applauded himſelf for having diſarm- 
ed the ancient enemies of the houſe of Auſtria ; 
and for having foreſtalled their ſervices, in be- 
half of the emperor, againſt the king of Pruſſia: 
The duke de Choiſeul was born in Lorraine; 
his father, the count de Stainville, had been 
Fent ambaſſador from the court of Vienna, to 
France; ſo that the duke, ſtill imagining him- 
_ ſelf a vaſſal of the emperor, was in his heart 
more attached to Auſtria than to France. It 
therefore was not wonderful that the propenſi- 
ties of theſe two prime miniſters ſhould ſupport 
ny > Ba = the 
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the alliance they had formed ; or that this alli- 
ance ſhould continue, ſo long as the promoters 
of it ſhould: preferve their influence over the 
minds of their maſters. = 
Turning our eyes hence toward Pruſſia, we 

there ſhall perceive that kingdom ſtanding 

alone, and without all alliance. Here follow 
the reaſons. 

When Mr. Pitt quitted the helm his place | 
was beſtowed upon lord Bute, a Scotch earl. 
This Engliſh miniſter broke off all the connec- 
tions which ſubſiſted between the two courts. 
England, as we have before ſaid, having con- 
cluded peace with France, had ſacrificed to her 
the intereſts of Pruſſia; and had offered the 
conqueſt of Sileſia to the houſe of Auſtria; that, 
by favour of this ſervice, the ancient ties be- 
tween the Imperial court and that of Great Bri- 

tain might be renewed, As if theſe proceed- 
ings had {till been inſufficient, lord Bute had ſet 
every engine at work, at Peterſburg, to embroil 
the king with the emperor Peter III. in which 
attempts however he was unſucceſsful. Ill faith ſo 
repeated had interrupted all the friendſhip which 
had before exiſted between Pruſſia and England; 
and, to that alliance which reciprocal wants had 
Produced, malignity the moſt potent, and hatred 
the moſt violent, ſucceeded. Thus it happened 
that 
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chat the king remained ſingly on the field of 
battle; where indeed no one came to attack 
| hid, but neither did any perſon preſent himfelf 
for his defence; a fituation only ſupportable by 
being ſhort, and which could not long endure; 
for which reaſon it preſently underwent a change. 
Toward the cloſe of the year 1763, negotia- ' 
tions were begun in Ruſſia for the concluſion 
of a defenſive alliance with that power. The 
only perſon well inclined toward Pruſſia, at that 
time at Peterſburg, was count Panin. The 
ancient enemy of the king, chancellor Beſtuchef, 
that promoter of all the miſunderſtandings that 
had happened between the two courts, clan- 
deſtinely oppoſed the negotiation, and was ſup. 
ported in the private ear of the empreſs by 
count Orlow. The courts of Vienna and Dreſs 
den ſecretly caballed, as much as they were 
able, that they might traverſe count Solms. 
The Auſtrians repreſented to the empreſs of 
Ruſſia that theirs was the only power the alli - 
ance of which could be advantageous to the 
Muſcovites; becauſe that the court of Vienna 
only could aſſiſt them againſt the Turks, their 
common enemy. The Saxons had other rea- 
ſons for endeavouring to counteract the nego- 
tiations of count Solms. They ſolicited the 


ſupport and | protetion of the emprels, that they 
B 3 might f 
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might thereby clear the road to the ſucceſſion 
of the throne of Poland, whenever Auguſtus 
III. ſhould die. The Saxons, governed by 
count Bruhl, the conſtant foe of the Pruſſians, 
were beſide diſpoſed to join their intrigues to 
thoſe of any other power, io impede or diminiſh 
' whatever might give influence to the king, in 
the affairs of Europe. 

Some peculiar event was neceſſary to termi- 


nate this criſis, and it came in good time. Au- 


guſtus III. king of Poland died at Dreſden, on 
the 4th of October, of the ſame year, 1763. 
His ſon, the ele&or of Saxony, ſoon followed 
his father to the grave. The grandſon of Au- 


guſtus, who then became elector, was at that 


time in his minority. Theſe two ſo ſudden 
deaths, added to a young prince in his mino- 
rity, quickly changed the face of affairs; and 
the intrigues and cabals of the French, the 
Saxons, and the Auſtrians, were afterward all 


ineffectual at Peterſburg, Count Panin gained 


his cauſe, and became prime miniſter ; and, in 
conſequence of the aſcendency he poſſeſſed over 
the mind of the empreſs, he perſuaded her to 
place a piaſte * on the throne of Poland. That 

ſhe might proceed with greater certainty, Cathe- 


* A noble Pole, of a family ſuppoſed to be n 
from the ancient kings of r „ 
ine 


/ 
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rine communicated her projects to the king of 5 


Pruſſia, who promiſed them his ſupport; and, 
without waiting till the treaty which then was 
negotiating at Peterſburg was figned, his am- 
baſſador at Warſaw was inſtrufted to aid the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, who was then in that capi- 
tal, and to make the moſt powerful and ner- 
vous inſinuations, relative to the future election, 
as well to the primate as to the grandees of Po- 


land. This well-imagined proceeding at length 


brought the irreſolution of the court of Peterſ- 
burg to a deciſion; the Ruſſian miniſters indi- 

cated to their ſovereign how much their nego- 
tiations had been facilitated by the aſſiſtance 


given by the king of Pruſſia; and this finally 
determined Catherine to conclude the alliance 
which the monarch had propoſed. In the 
month of January, 1764, the counter plan was 
ſent from Berlin to count Solms; and, after 
ſome difficulties had been ſurmounted, relative 


to the concurrence and aſſiſtance which the em- 


| preſs required from the king, the important 


treaty was — ſome time in che month of | 


March. 
To avoid being tedious, 1 ſhall content my- 
ſelf with relating, in a few words, the ſubſtance 


of the treaty .—lt was limited, and was to con- 


tinue in force only eight n The mutual 
34 Buaaran- 
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guarantee of the poſſeſſion of the two contract. 
ing powers was ſtipulated; nor was truce, or 


peace, to be made without the conſent of both. 


A reciprocal aid was promiſed of a body of ten 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand” horſe; and, 


by a fecret article; it was agreed that, ſhould 
the king be attacked on the banks of the Rhine, 
or the empreſs toward the Crimea, this ſuccour 


ſhould be rated at the annual ſum ef four hun- 
dred thouſand rubles, or four hundred and 
eighty thouſand Pruffian crowns. With reſpect 


0 Poland, the parties engaged to oppoſe the 


government of this kingdom becoming here- 
ditary, and not to ſuffer the enterpriſes of any 
to ſucceed who ſhould endeavour to change the 


form of government, and to introduce monar- 


chical power in Poland. It was further pro- 


miſed to protect the diſſidents againſt the op- 


preſſion of the national church; and, finally, 


by a ſecret convention, which was ſigned on 
the ſame day, it was agreed that the election 


ſhould alight on a piaſte, and this piaſte was 
Staniſlaus Poniatowſky, Stolnic of Lithuania, 


long known to the empreſs of Ruſſia, and whoſe 


perſon ſhe had found agreeable. 1 
Ten thouſand Ruſſians ſoon approached 
Warſaw, while the Pruſſians, on the frontiers of 

Poland, gave demonſtrations which might con- 


vince 
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_ vince theſe republicans, as well as foreign pow- 
ers, that thoſe who ſhould wiſh to. oppoſe the 
election, contrary. to the will of Ruſſia and 
Pruſſia, would find with whom. they had to 
contend ; and that might induce them, more 
than once, to think ſeriouſly on the ſubject. 

The time drew nigh when the diet of election 
was to aſſemble, and the dignity of the two 
courts was enough concerned to ſend thither a 
titled ambaſſador of the firſt order. The King 
appointed the prince of Carolath Schönaich to 
this embaſſy, who immediately; e to 
Warſaw. 

The form of the diet was e is was 
aſſembled (May) under the title of a confedera-- | 
tion, thereby to annul the Liberum veto, or the 
| Nie Pos vallum of the contrary party, and that. 
the plurality of votes might be ſufficient to 
| ſanction the reſolutions which the deputies of 
the Palatinates were to be obliged to taxe. To 
this · diet another ſucceeded, in the month of 
Auguſt, which in like manner aſſumed the form 
of a confederation; and it was the latter which 

on the 7th of September, by the forcible recom - 

mendations and ſupport of the Ruſſian and Pruſ - 
ſian ambaſſadors, unanimouſiy elected Staniſlaus 
Poniatowſky king of Poland. F title, as 


Europe. 
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ſuch, was acknowledged by all the powers of 


A third diet was neceſſary for the coronation. 
The Czartorinſkies, uncles of the new king, 
prevailed on the confederation, which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, to entirely aboliſh the Liberum veto, by 
which they would have been rendered the ab- 
ſolute maſters of the deliberations of the repub- 


lic. The king of Pruſſia, fearing theſe efforts 


might be attended with diſagreeable conſe- 
quences, by introducing a very conſiderable 


change in the government of a republic, the 


provinces of which lay ſo near his own, informed 


the court of Peterſburg of their proceedings, 


which entered into his views. They ſtill how- 
ever ſuffered the form of the confederation to 
remain, till the enſuing diet. | 

1765. What followed were but fruitleſs ne- 
gotiations for the abolition of a general tax, 
which the diet of convocation had ſubſtituted to 


a tax on the nobility. This new regulation be- 


ing contrary to the antecedent treaty of Welau, 


the king was authoriſed in making repriſals 


upon the republic. The ſieur Goltz was ſent to 


| Warſaw, to accommodate the difference. The 


empreſs of Ruſſia was appointed arbitratrix, 
and the newly inſtituted taxes were aboliſhed 


by both — 


The 
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The court of Peterſburg, diflatisfied with the 
conduct of the king of Poland, and ſtill more 
by that of his uncles, the Czartorinſkies by 
whom he was governed, ſent the ſieur Saldern 
to Warſaw, to obſerve them, ' and to make 
proper remonſtrances, that they might 'employ 
greater moderation and wiſdom, 1 in war 2 
h 
From 88 this negotiator —_ a journey 
to Berlin, being charged with vaſt projects, 
which had been formed by count Panin, whoſe 
inclination led him to the oſtentatious and the 
ſplendid. Saldern, who neither poſſeſſed the 
forms of breeding nor ductility of mind, ſpoke 
in the tone of a Roman dictator, that he might 
enforce the king to give his conſent for the ac- 
ceſſion of England, Sweden, Denmark, and Sax- 
ony, to the treaty of Peterſburg. An enterpriſe 
like this being totally contrary to the intereſts of 


Pruffia, it was impoſſible the king ſhould com- 


ply. How in effe& could it be ſuppoſed the 
king would enter into arrangements with Eng- 
land, after the treatment he had received from 
that power? The aid which could be obtained 
from Sweden, Denmark, and Saxony, was a 
nullity ; for theſe powers could only be enabled 
to act by paying them heavy ſubſidies; and ſtill 
mare, being in ä with Rune they might 

| too 
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too much participate that influence which the 
king himſelf there hoped to obtain. It was 
therefore better timely to keep them at a diſ- 
tance; and eſpecially becauſe competitors ought 
not to be multip] 40 without neceſſity. © 
All theſe reaſons concurred to make the king 
decline the propofitions of the ſieur Saldern. 
The ambaſſador took fire, imagining himſelf to 
be the prætor Popilius, and ſuppoſing his majeſty 
to be Antiochus, king of Syria. He wiſhed 
to preſcribe laws to a monarch : but the king, 
not in the leaſt believing himſelf to be the 
| ſovereign of the Syrians, - diſmiſſed the mi- 
niſter with all poſſible coolneſs, affuring him 
that he ſhould ever be the friend of the 
Ruſſians, but never their flave. Diffatisfied 
with having found a prince ſo little ſubmiſ- 
five to his commands, Saldern repaired from 
Berlin to Copenhagen; ; where, wholly at his 
eaſe, diſplaying his deſpotiſm and his unlimited 
pretenſions, he fo entirely ſu bjugated the mind 
of the king of Denmark that he diſmiſſed the 
miniſters and generals who diſpleaſed him, and 
_ ſubſtituted his creatures in their ſtead; after 
which he concluded an eventual treaty of ex- 
change, between the dutchy of Holſtein Gottorp, 


which was to revert to Denmark, and the coun- 
ties 
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ties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, which 
the princes of Holſtein were to receive in heu 
of the dutchy they were to loſe. 3 

Toward the end of the year, another diet was 
aſſembled in Poland. The empreſs of Ruſſia 
declared herſelf the protectreſs of the diſſidents, 
à certain number of whom were of the Greek 
church. She required that the free' exerciſe of 
their-religion ſhould be granted them, and that 
they might be capable of acting in any poſt of 
government, as well as their rival countrymen. 
This propoſition was the cauſe of all the trou- 
| bles and the wars which followed. The r 5 
ſian envoy preſented a memorial to the diet, to 
inſinuate to them that his maſter could not be- 
hold the abolition of the Liberum veto, the levy- 
ing of new taxes, and the augmentation of the 
troops of the crown, with an indifferent eye ; 
and the republic mg reſ] pet to . remon- 
ſtrance. 

It had not the ſame Sample for the pri- 
vileges which had been demanded in favour of 
the diſſidents. Far from paying deference, the 
diet, in a kind of fanatic enthuſiaſm, confirmed 
the laws of which the diſſidents had moſt cauſe 
to complain. The moſt favourable thing the 
court of Ruſſia was able to obtain was to diſſolve 

e the 
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| the diet, and the confederation by which it kad | 
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been formed. 

1766. Stung to the quick at the unmannered. = 
inſolence of the Poles toward her, the empreſs 
came to a reſolution to ſupport the cauſe of the 
diſſidents by open force. She immediately in- 
vited the king to co-operate in the meaſures 


' which ſhe intended to take; and this he had 


already engaged himſelf to perform, in virtue 


of his treaty of alliance. 


During all theſe agitations of Poland, the 


marriage of the prince of Pruſſia with the prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth, the fourth daughter of the duke 


of Brunſwick, was concluded. Four perſons 


were concerned in the ſucceſſion. The prince 
of Pruſſia; prince Henry, who was ſoon after 


carried off by the ſmall-pox ; prince Henry, 


brother of the king; and prince F erdinand, 
who at that time had no male heir. 

1767. But let us return to Poland, FOR 
which we have wandered. The deſpotiſm with 


' which the court of Peterſburg acted in that re- 


public was revolting to the Sarmatians, and in- 
duced a part of Europe to oppoſe Ruſſia. It 


was with difficulty that the court of Vienna 


could conceal its jealouſy and diſcontent. France, 
which ſtill preſerved the remains of that ſpirit 
of grandeur that had ſo highly manifeſted itſelf 

— 8 in 
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3 
in che time of Louis XIV. could ill brook any 
great change ſhould be effected in Europe, in 
which ſhe ſhould take no part. The duke de 
Choiſeul, who enjoyed the royal puiſſance with- 
out the title of royalty, was the moſt reſtleſs 
and the leaſt forbearing man to whom France 
ever gave birth, He beheld the election of a 
king of Poland, without the concurrence of his 
maſter, as an inſult on the kingdom. To re- 
venge this ideal affront, he would immediately 
have engaged France in a new war, had he not 
been reſtrained by the poverty of the ſtate, and 
by the diſlike of Louis XV. for any ſuch pro- 
| jets. He found ſome compenſation for his in- 
ability to act by oppoſing the Ruſſians whenever 
he found an opportunity. Thus, that he might 
refuſe the empreſs the title of Imperial majeſty, 
he had recourſe to the French academy, which 
was obliged to decide that the expreſſion was 
not good French. This is pitiful vengeance, 
unworthy of enlarged minds; nor ſhould I re- 
port ſuch wretched artifices, did they not depict 
the characters of men. 
The emperor Francis I. had died, at In- 
ſpruck, in the year 1765. His ſon Joſeph II. 
who had been crowned king of the Romans, 
ſucceeded him without oppoſition. This young 
prince made a tour into Bohemia and Saxony, 
that 


—— — 
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that he might examine the ground which had 


been the theatre of the laſt war. As he was to 
paſs through Torgau, the king propoſed an in- 


terview between them, which was refuſed, by the 
empreſs's mother and prince Kaunitz. The 


emperor felt ſome chagrin at this refuſal, and 
cauſed the king of Pruſſia to be informed that 
he would find means to make reparation for 
the rudeneſs which his e e had 3 
him to commit. 

The diſcontent of the Poles was become how- 
ever almoſt general. The whole nation ex- 
claimed aloud. Might they have been believed, 
the Ruſſians were attempting the deſtruction of 
the Catholic religion; and every prince, born 
in the boſom of the Apoſtolic and Roman 


church, was in conſcience obliged to come to 


their aſſiſtance. Theſe clamours often repeated 

began to make ſome impreſſion on the court of 
Vienna. The ill humour of the empreſs occa- 
ſioned ſome motions of the troops in the Au- 


ſtrian provinces; military arrangements were 


begun, not ſuch as are neceſſary for immedi- 
ately taking the field, but of the nature of thoſe 
which are the preludes of any grand meditated 


deſign. The rumour of theſe warlike prepara- 


tions, which every where began to be ſpread, 
gave ſome alarm to the court of Peterſburg ; 


and 
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and the fears with which they inſpired the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia were the cauſe that a ſecret con- 
vention was entered into, between Muſcovy 
and Pruſſia, which was P coneluded. 
(April 23d.) 
The ſubſtance 1 this was that the empreſs 
ſhould march a body of troops into Poland, to 
the ſupport of the diſſidents; and, in order to 
avoid giving new umbrage to the court of Viet 
na, the aid which the king ſhould afford to the 
enterprizes of the Ruſſians ſhould be confined 
to vigorous declarations, ſuch as might intitni- 
date. the diffatisfied ; but it was agreed that, if 
the court of Vienna ſhould march troops into 

Poland to commence hoſtilities againſt the 

Ruſſians, his majeſty then ſhould declare him- 
ſelf, act openly againſt the Auftrians; and even 
make a powerful diverſion | into their pro- 
vinces. 

It was further agreed G in 000 deration 
of this war which the king would have to ſuſ- 
tain, ſolely to promote the intereſts' of Ruſſia; 
the empreſs ſhould affiſt him with a body of her 
forces, and ſhould procure him ſome proper 
recompenſe whenever peace ſhould be con- 
cluded, The connections which daily became 
more intimate between the king and Ruſſia 


overawed the coutt of Vienna; and, as the 
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perils to which ſhe would be expoſed were 
more conſiderable than the advantages ſhe could 
procure herſelf, ſlie thought proper to remain 
2 tranquil ſpectator of theſe proceedings. 

During the preſent year, 1767, the marriage 
of the princeſs Wilhelmina, the king's niece, 

was celebrated with the prince of Orange. This 
marriage could have no political influence. It 
went no further than to procure a proper eſta- 
bliſhment for a princeſs of the blood. TY 

Loet us again return to the affairs of Poland. 
T he diflidents, following the inſtigations of 
Ruſſia, formed a confederation, and were pro- 
tected by the Muſcovite troops, which had 
lately entered the kingdom. The Pruſſian reſi- 
dent, at Warſaw, at the ſame time declared that 
the king muſt ſupport the diſſidents in conſe- 
quence of a clauſe in the treaty of Oliva, 
and of his alliance with the empreſs of Ruſſia; 
and that he intreated the republic to take their 
grievances into conſideration. The king of 
Poland granted the deputies of theſe diſſidents 
an audience, which was productive of a ſenatus- 
confolium (October 5th) that kel an extra- 
ordinary diet. 

The diet aſſembled under the rotation of the 
Ruſſian troops that ſurrounded Warſaw. Prince 

_ e frour Catharine, employed 

none 
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none but violent methods to ſubjugate the diet. 


He carried off the biſhop of Cracovia, the biſhop 
of Kiow, and the ſecond crown general Reze- 


wuſky, all of them declared enemies of the diffi- 


dents, who were ſent into baniſhment beyond 
Moſcow, toward Siberia. The other nuncios 
were obliged to limit the duration of the diet 


to the firſt of February, 1768 *; and commiſ- 


ſaries were nominated with powers to conclude 
affairs definitively, in the name of the republic. 
1768. The Ruſſian ambaſſador, the Pruſ- 
ſian, and thoſe of the proteſtant courts, as 
well as the marſhals of the diſſidents, were 
preſent at the fittings of theſe commiſſioners, by 
| whom an act was ſigned, in virtue of which the 
diſſidents were re-eftabliſhed in all their rights. 
They ſoon after proceeded to ſign the cardinal 
laws of the kingdom, by which the power of 
the firſt offices of the republic was limited, par- 
_ ticularly that of the firſt crown general. The 
diet was forced to confirm theſe new laws ; ; 
alter which it broke up. 
So many ſovereign acts, exerciſed in this re- 
public by a foreign power, at length incited 
univerſal heat; nor was it in any manner allayed 
by the pride of prince Repnin. Thoſe who 


The French erroneouſly reads 1767. T. 
95 WS. : werd 
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were in poffeſſion of the firſt offices, with hearts 
rankled at the diminution of their power, could 
not forget changes that were as prejudicial to 
gk authority as they were debaſing. The 
' tbiſhops, the half of whoſe dioceſes was compoſed 
-of diſſidents, and who had. flattered themſelves 
they ſhould increaſe their tythes by their con- 
verſion, beheld their hopes annihilated at the 
promulgation of theſe new laws. They made 
it a common cauſe; and, foreſeeing that the 
people would not take fire to revenge the wrongs 
of which they individually complained, they 
determined to employ fanaticiſm, that they 
might excite the ſouls of the ſtupid to the 
defence of their pontiffs. | 5 
United by the fame diſcontents, the biſhops 
and the magnats (grandees) cauſed it to be 
rumoured that Ruſſia, in conjunction with the 
king of Poland, wiſhed to aboliſh the catholic- 
apoſtolic Roman religion; that deſtruction would 
enſue if they did not take up arms; and that, if 
there ſtill were any zealous and fervent catholics 
to be found, they ought all to fly to the defence 
_and-falvation of their altars. The people, who 
mad been oppreſſed in the various countries 
through which the Ruſſian troops were diſtri- 
buted, had already begun to feel impatience, 


2 8 had on ſeveral 3 teſtified their diſ- 
content. 
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content. The fooliſh herd, formed to be led by, 
thoſe who will but take the trouble to deceive, 
ſuffered: itſelf to be eaſily, ſeduced by the prieſt 
hood. The cauſe of religion was the fignal, 
and the word, at which to rally; the ſpirit of 
bigotry ſeized on all minds, and. the grandees 
profited by the enthuſiaſm of their ſerfs, to 
ſhake off a yoke which they already found to. be 
inſupportable. Sparks began to be emitted 
from what were yet but ſmothered embers, and 
which perhaps would have been ſtifled by the 
preponderance of the allied. courts, had. not 
France, which from motives of jealouſy endea- 


voured to divide and trouble the north, blown 


up thoſe flames that produced the gory, con- 

flagration which enſued. 
The duke de Choiſeul was devoured by am- 
bition, and wiſhed to impart ſplendour to his 
adminiſtration. Too much prejudiced in favour 
of the pretended teſtament of the cardinal de 
Richelieu, the promiſe of the cardinal to Louis 
XIII. that he would make his monarchy re- 
ſpected by all Europe was ever preſent to his 
mind, and it was his intent to make Louis XV. 
thus reſpectable. But times and circumſtances | 
were in all reſpects diſſimilar; for, in the firſt 
place, France was not, under the cardinal, 
overwhelmed by debt; and, in the ſecond, 
c - 3 1 — 
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Europe had undergone a total change ſince the 
ſeventeenth century. Ruſſia, which we now be- 
hold acting ſo conſpicuous a part, was then un- 
| known. Pruſſia and Brandenbourg were deſtitute 
of energy ; the glory of Sweden was dazzling, 
which at preſent i is eclipſed. Beſide, what pro- 
jects may a miniſter form, when the means of 
executing them are wanting; and who, from the 
dread of a general bankruptey, is incapable of | 
any thing except cabal, and is obliged to re- 

nounce all thoſe bold enterprizes that might 
enable him to emerge from his ſtate of inacti- 
vity? e 
Theſe obſtacles, which could not be removed; 
| Inſtead of calming the inquietude of the duke 
de Choiſeul, did but compreſs his genius; and, 

unable to ſet the great engines of politics in 
action, he gave employment to his reſtleſſneſs 
by intrigue. Excluſive of the jealouſy with 
which the election of a king of Poland inſpired 
France, ſhe having no part in that election , the 
empreſs of Ruſſia could not be pardoned, at 

Verſailles, for having abandoned the grand al- 
lance, and made a ſeparate peace with the king 
of Pruſſia. To revenge this, the duke de 
Choiſeul excited the Poles and Turks againſt 
Catharine. He wiſhed at the ſame time the 


| Swedes ſhauld make a diverſion in F inland, 
| and 
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and Eftonia ; . and by theſe different efforts he 
hoped to kindle a war againſt Ruſſia, from which 
it would be difficult for her to extricate herſelf 
with advantage. French emiſſaries accordingly 
were difpatched into all parts. Some en- 
couraged the Poles to defend their freedom ; 
others haſtened to Conſtantinople, to excite the 
Porte not to behold with eyes of indifference 
the deſpotiſm which a neighbouring power was 
exerciſing in Poland; and a third poſſe repaired 
to Stockholm, to cabal in the diet, change the 


form of government, and render the king abſo- 


lute, that he might make a diverſion againſt 
the Ruſſjans, in favour of the Turks and 
Fold. _ 

Not ſatisfied with fo many artifices, the duke de 
Choiſeul endeayoured to detach the king of Pruſ- 
ſia from a power which he hoped thus the more 
eaſily to cruſh; but in this he was unſucceſsful. 
Hle failed in like manner in Sweden, where the 
Ruſſian party in the diet was victorious oyer that 
of France. But it was otherwiſe in Poland, and 


in Turkey. A confederation was formed againſt 


Ruſſia, during the month of March, in the town 
of Bar, in Poland, of which count Kraſzinſky 
was elected marſhal, This confederation pro- 
duced ſeveral others ; and the confederates fig- 
nalized their inſurrection by annulling all the 
. new 
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neu laws that had been enafted. Far from 
remaining quiet after this firſt eſſay of their 
power, intoxicated by hope, and in the delirium 
of paſſion, they aſpired at nothing leſs than de- 
throning the king; to execute which deſign 
they only waited ſome fit opportunity. The 
ſovereign was informed of their intention, 
Alarmed at the threatening danger, he afſem- 
bled a ſenatus- conſilium, in which it was agreed 
that the aid of Ruſſia ſhould be demanded, to 
protect Poniatowſki, whom ſhe had placed u pon 
the throne. 

This was the ſignal of hoſtilities. The Ruſ- 
fians, although they had not ten thouſand men 
in the kingdom, vanquiſhed all the confederates 
by whom they were oppoſed; but, as they were 
not ſufficiently numerous to extirpate them, 


this ſwarm of waſps, being diſperſed in one part, 


collected and buzzed in another. In one of 
the encounters between them in Podolia, the 
Ruffians, without knowing it, purſued the con- 
federates upon the Turkiſh territories. The 
ſmall town of Balta, where the Poles had taken 
refuge, was burned. This violation of territory 
was the pretext which the Turks alleged, in 
order to declare war againſt Ruſſia. (October). 
The Turks immediately ſeized and impri- 
ſoned the ſieux Obreſkow, the Imperial ambaſ- 
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ſador from Ruſſia to Conſtantinople; in the 
Seven Towers. Theſe people neither know how 
to make peace nor war. They were very un- 
ſeaſonably precipitate in their declaration; it 
was rather ſending information to the Ruſſians: 
to make preparations, during the winter, to- . 
reſiſt the Ottoman forces, by which they were 
to be attacked in the enſuing ſpring. Had the: 
declaration been retarded: till the following 
year (1769) the bolt would have deſcended at 
the very inſtant when the thunder was heard; 
and the Ruſſians would have been taken unpro- 
vided ; fince full ſix months were: neceſſary for 
them to. prepare for war, and aſſemble an army 
ſufficiently formidable, that ſhould be provided 
with whatever was. neceffary, vigorouſly, to ow 
poſe the attacks of the enemy. 
I The troubles which then began to be manifeſt, ” 
occaſioned great embarraſſment at the court of 
Berlin. Scarcely was the king relieved: from 
a war that had been as durable as it was ruin» 
ous. His provinces might recover under the 
protection of continued peace, but time was 
neceſſary to heal their former wounds. Tho 
army was recruited, and was begun to be dif-- 
ciplined; but it had not yet attained: that ſtate: 
of maturity which might inſpire total confidence 
in its eee The War that was declared: 
| between 
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between the Porte and Ruſſia laid the king un» 
der the obligation of fulfilling his engagements, 
with the empreſs. The ſubſidies ſtipulated 
by alliance, which as we have ſaid annually 
amounted to four hundred and eighty thouſand 
_ crowns, muſt be paid. 

While negotiations were carried on at Berlin , 
the Ruſſians and the Turks were come to blows. 
The Ruſſian armies, under the command of 
prince Gallitzin, had beaten the Ottomans near 

Choczim, and the capture of that town was fol- 

lowed by the conqueſt of Moldavia. The gene- 
rals of Catharine were ignorant of the art of en- 
campment, and of tactics. Thoſe of the ſultan 
had till leſs knowledge; ſo that, in order to 
. conceive a Juſt idea of this war, we muſt ſup- 

poſe men with one eye „who having beaten the 
blind had gained a complete aſcendency over 
them. 

A progreſs ſo rapid was equally as alarming 
to the allies of Ruſſia as it was to the other 
powers of Europe. Pruſſia had to fear that her 
ally, become too puiſſant, would in time impoſe 
laws upon her, as ſhe had done upon Poland. 
The proſpect was alike dangerous and terrific. 
The court of Vienna too well underſtood its own 
intereſts not to entertain nearly ſimilar appre- 
henſions. The common danger for a time made 

2 _ 
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paſt animoſities forgotten. Although the aſto, 
niſhing ſucceſs of the Ruſſians gave umbrage 
to all Europe, the im preſſions i it made were far 
the ſtrongeſt on the powers that were moſt in 
its vicinity. The peril therefore approached 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin; ſtep was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſtep. The emperor, chagrined as 

we have ſaid that the interview which had been 
propoſed i in 1766 did not take place, made the 
firſt advance toward paying a viſit to the king in 

Sileſia, Prince Kaunitz did not oppoſe his will. 
The empreſs queen in like manner conſented. 
The affair was put into immediate negotiation 
(Auguſt the 25th) and it was agreed that the 
meeting ſhould take place at Neiſs. 

The emperor wiſhed to be wholly incognitos 
He aſſumed the name of count Falkenſtein; 
and the king imagined he could not do him 
greater honour than by complying in all things 
with his will. The young prince affected a 
frankneſs which ſeemed natural; his amiable 
character indicated gaiety, added to great viva- 
city; but, with the deſire of information, he 
wanted the patience neceſſary to gain inſtruction. 
This did not prevent connections of friendſhip 

and eſteem being formed between the two 
monarchs. The king declared to the emperor 


that he regarded that day as the moſt conſpi- 
cuous 
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cuous in his whole life, ſince it was to ſerve a 
the epocha of union between two houſes. that 
had too long been inimical to each other, and 
whoſe reciprocal intereſt it was to afford each 
other aid, rather than to deſtroy. The. -emperor 
replied, Auſtria no longer had any Sileſia; after 
which he adroitly ſuffered it to be underſtood. 
that, during his. mother's life, he dared not flat- 
ter himſelf with having ſufficient aſcendency 
over her mind to execute all he wiſhed ; but 
he did not in the leaft diſſemble that, the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs in Europe conſidered, 
neither he nor his mother would ſuffer the 
Ruſſians to remain in. poſſeſſion of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. He afterward propoſed: that 
meaſures ſhould! be taken to maintain an exact 
neutrality in Germany, if any war ſhould break 


out between England and France. 


The ſup- 


poſition then appeared poſſible and probable, 
becauſe that a French ſhip, which had been 
taken by the Engliſh near Newfoundland, had 
occaſioned ſame vey" warm altercations . 


the two courts, 


| To prove the deſire be had to preſer vea good. 

intelligence between Pruſſia and Auſtria, the 
| king accepted the offers of the emperor; and. 
the two princes entered into a mutual written. 
engagement to maintain the propoſed neutrality, 


which 
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which thus became an act as inviolable as any 
formal treaty, dignified with the ſign manual of 
Miniſters. The emperor promiſed in the name 
of the empreſs and himſelf ; and the king en- 
gaged his word of honour that, if war ſhould 
bappen between France and England, he would 
faithfully adhere to the fortunate peace thus re- 
eſtabliſhed between Pruſſia and Auſtria; and 
that ſhould any other troubles ariſe, the cauſes 
of which it might be impoſſible to foreſee, they 
would each obſerve the moſt exact neutrality 


8 Vith regard to their reſpective poſſeſſions. This 


engagement, the ſecret of which was ſcru- 
-puloufly-obſerved, was figned at Neiſs, Auguſt 
the 28th, to the common OE of —_— 
ſovereigns. 
It muſt be allowed that, in politics, is caſhed 
Have been an unpardonable fault blindly to have 
confided in the good faith of the Auſtrians; but 
under the preſent circumſtances, when the pre- 
ponderancy of Ruſſia became too great, and 
when it was impoſſible to predict where her 
conqueſts might end, it was exceedingly con- 
venient to be on terms of the greateſt friendſhip 
with the court of Vienna. Pruſſia ſtill felt the 
wounds Ruſſia had inflicted during the laſt war, 
and it was not the intereſt of the king perſonally 
to labour for the increaſe of a power as formi- 
"= dable 
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dable as it was dangerous. There were two 


paths to purſue : either that of ſtopping het in 


the career of her immenſe conqueſts ; or, which 


was more prudent, adroitly attem mY . to 1424 


fi by theſe conqueſts. 
The king had neglected Lane which might 


ans to effect this purpoſe. He had 


fent a political proje& to Peterſburg, which 


he attributed to that ſame count Lynar who had 
become known, during the laſt war, by having 


negotiated the convention of Cloſter Seven, 


between the Hanoverians, commanded by the 


duke of Cumberland and encamped at Stade, 
and the French, under the duke de Richelieu. 
But the great ſucceſs of the Ruſſians, as well in 
Moldavia and Wallachia as in the Archipelago, 
where their fleets were victorious, had ſo far in- 
toxicated the court with proſperity that it paid 
no attention to the 1 memorial of count 
Lynar. 
This attempt ering lech the king W 
er to have recourſe to other meaſures. ' It 


was not for the intereſt of Pruſſia to ſee the 
Ottoman empire entirely overwhelmed; becauſe, 


in time of need, that empire might be uſefully - 


employed in making diverſions, whether it 
| were into Hungary or into Ruſſia, according 


w the power with which he ſhauld be at war. 
SG The 


court of Vienna a party, and adding his own 
mediation, peace might be re-eſtabliſhed be. 
rween the belligerent powers, on conditions 

chat ſhould be acceptable to both parties. 
15770. Overtures were begun, both at the 
court of Peterſburg and at that of Conſtanti- 
nople, by repreſenting that the two powers muſt 


alike be deſirous of putting an end to the war; 


and the more ſo becauſe it was to be feared 
the conflagration would elſe in time become 


univerſal. A wiſh was added of finding ſuch 


temperate propoſitions as might be agreeable to 
them both, in order to bring their dif] en to 
an amicable concluſion. 
To this count Panin, after Bang rehearſed a 
panegyric on the moderation and diſintereſted- 
neſs of the empreſs, replied that her majeſty 


was entirely diſpoſed to liſten to any propoſitions 


that might be made. This reſerve concealed, 
under a ſhew of gentleneſs, pretenſions that 


were very potent. Before any attention would 


be paid to the demands of the Turks, it was re- 
quired the ambaſſador Obreſkow ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his freedom; but it was added that 
the empreſs would with pleaſure behold the king 
employing his good offices at the Porte, to in- 
ſpire the Divan with * ſentiments; and 
| _ 
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chat, when ſuch [ſhould be entertained, the 


Carina deſired nothing more earneſtly than, by 
the mediation of the king of Pruſſia, to ac- 
_ compliſh the re-eſlabliſhment of the public 


tranquillity. E009] 
The Turks, on the ee 3 began to 4 


ſire a concluſion to a war the ſucceſs of which 


had by no means equalled their expectations. 
The king, who had with much energy adviſed 
them not to infringe the peace, had by this ad- 
vice acquired their confidence. The Turks 
therefore accepted the Pruſſian mediation ; but 


they felt ſome repugnance to that of the court 


of Vienna. Means | however were found to 
vanquiſh this repugnance, by a reiteration of 
the ſame remonſtrances, founded on the very 
deciſive influence which a power ſo great as 
that of the houſe of Auſtria might give, to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the negotiation. | 


The Ruſſians, on whom pacific inſinuations 


had hitherto made but little impreſſion, conti- 
nued in the mean time to gain the greateſt ad- 


vantages over the Ottoman armies. Their fleet, 


after having beaten that of the Turks (July the 


10th) nearly effected its total deſtruction, in- 
ſomuch that maſt of the ſhips were burned or 
ſunken. A; ſtroke ſo unforeſeen obliged the 


Porte to divide its attention, It knew not whe» 
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ther it were neceſſary to employ its powers to 
the defence of the ſtraits of Seſtos and Abydos, 
or whether it were ſtill more neceſſary to protect 
Moldavia. This ſtate of incertitude, mingled 
with terror, favoured the operations of marſhal 
Romanzow, and certainly contributed to gain 
him the victory at Kiab, over the army of the 
grand viſir. Thus, in one campaign, he ad- 
ded the conqueſt of Wallachia to that of Mol- 
davia. Count Panin, the brother of the mi- 
niſter, who in the mean time laid ſiege to 
Bender, carried the place, aſter a vigorous de- 
fene on the part of the foe. 
Succeſs ſo rapid and ſo repeated dazzled the 


7 court of Peterſburg, and rendered it exceed- 


ingly pertinacious. But while nothing was there 
thought of except how to cruſh the Ottoman 
puiſſance, chagrin and jealouſy were augmented 
at Vienna, in proportion to the advantages 
gained by the Ruſſians. The Auſtrians com- 
pared the laſt unfortunate war which they had 
waged againſt the Turks with the prodigious 
ſucceſs of the Ruſſians; nor could they con- 
ceal the humiliation which their ſelf-love ſuffer= 
ed ; beſide which they dreaded a power ſo great 
ſhould become their neighbour, as it muſt ſhould 
the conqueſt of Moldavia and Wallachia be pre · 
ſerved. To guard againſt theſe nen 

VOL, v. D or 
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or rather openly to oppoſe Ruffia, the Auſtrians 
lately had ſtrengthened the forces they had in 
Hungary, where they formed magazines, and 
made every preparation to act according as cir- 
cumſtances ſhould require. Far from keeping 
their intentions ſecret, they told all who choſe 
td liſten that, if not ſpeedily ended, che em- 
phe queen muſt be e e make herſelf a 
party in the war. 

| The ſecond interview betwein the: king aol 
the emperor (September the 3d) took place at 
the camp of Neuſtadt, in Moravia. Not an 
Auſtrian was heard who did not ſuffer ſome trait 
of animoſity againſt the Muſcovites to eſcape. 
The emperor appeared to the king the ſame 
man he had ſuppoſed him to be the firſt time 
they met at Neiſs. Prince Kaunitz, who alſo 
came to Neuſtadt, had long conferences with 
his Pruſſian majeſty; in which, emphatically 
diſplaying the ſyſtem of his court, he repre- 
ſented this ſyſtem as the maſter- piece of politics, 
and himſelf as its author. He afterward in- 
ſiſted on the neceſſity of oppoſing the ambitious 
views of Ruflia, and declared the emprefs 
queen never would ſuffer Ruſſian armies to paſs 
the Danube, nor the court of Peterſburg to 
make acquiſitions which ſhould bring it into 
the neighbourhood of Hungary. He added 
. | | that 
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that the union of Pruſſia and Auſtria was the 
only barrier that might be oppoſed to this over: 
flowing torrent, which —_— at Erbe 
with inundation. 

. When he bad ended ſpeaking, the 5A re- 
plicd he ſhould always endeavour to cultivate 
the friendſhip of their Imperial majeſties, which | 
he held in infinite eſteem ; but he alſo requeſted 
prince Kaynitz would take into conſideration 
the duty which the alliance he had contracted 
with Ruſſia, and which he might not in any 
manner infringe, impoſed upon him; and to 
recolle& that theſe engagements were ſhackles 
which prevented him from entering into the 
meaſures that were propoſed by prince Kaunitz. 
The king added that his ſole defire was to pre- 
vent the war between the Ruſſians and the 
Turks from becoming general; that, to this 
effect, he very willingly offered to endeavour 
at reconciling the two Imperial courts; and 
that it was time to think of ſuch reconciliation, 
leſt the preſent reciprocal diſcontents might at 
length degenerate into open broils. EP RES 
The king however, that he might continue 
the court of Vienna in its favourable diſpoſi- 
tions, thought proper to reiterate the aſſurances 
he had given the emperor, when this monarch 
came to Neiſs. He further promiſed to termi- 
D 2 eo nate, 
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nate, in A friendly manner, the petty dif putes 
which often take place between cuſtom-houſe 
officers on the frontiers. The king was further 
very willing to conſent to what the emperor re- 


queſted ; that is to ſay, frankly to communicate 


to the court of Vienna whatever overtures might 
be made by France, at the court of Berlin. 
As however all this had paſſed between the king 
and prince Kaunitz only, the king thought de- 


cency required the emperor ſhould be acquaint- 


ed with whatever was done and faid; and it 
ſeemed that the monarch, who had been little 


accuſtomed to be thus reſpected, remembered 


the attention paid him by the king on this oc- 
e 


The day after the conference, a courier ar- 


rived at Neuſtadt, from Conſtantinople, with 
letters from the Caimacan, dated the 12th of 


Auguſt, in which the grand ſeignor invited the 


courts of Vienna and Berlin to accept of the 


_ office of mediation, and to accommodate the dif- 


ferences that ſtill ſubſiſted between the Porte 
and Ruſſia. In this diſpatch it was expreflly 
declared that the Turks would not conſent to 
any peace, except 195 the intervention of che 

two courts. 
The emperor acknowledged that he was 
wholly indebted for his part in the mediation 
| to 
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to the active good offices of the king of Pruſſia 
at Conſtantinople; for which he teſtified his 
gratitude to the monarch, The king had a. 
converſation, on the ſame day, with prince 
EKaunitz; whom he did not fail to congratulate 
on the fortunate event, which might in ſome 
ſort afford him tranquillity, and even diminiſh 
that jealouſy to which the ſucceſs of the Ruſ- 
ſians had given, birth i in his mind.. The mo- 
narch added that this proceeding of the Porte 
rendered the court of Vienna the arbitratrix 
of the conditions of peace which ſhe ſhould wiſh 
to ſtipulate between the two powers. The 
' miniſter received this compliment with affected 
indifference; ſaying he approved of the ſtep 
which the Turks had taken. Never however 
was mediation „in reality, accepted with greater 
eagerneſ 8. 1 
While theſe endeavours were made for the 
| pacification of the north, new diſputes, and 
other quarrels, predicted approaching ruptures 
toward the ſouth of Europe. Of theſe troubles 
the duke de Choiſeul, whoſe reſtleſs ſpirit took 
pleaſure in ſcattering the ſeeds of diſſenſion 
through all courts, was the ſole author. He 
was wholly intent upon humbling the Engliſh ; . 
and, as he durſt not act openly, fearing to ſnock 
Lonis XV. he made the 8 paniards his harbin- | 
| p 3 1 sers 0 
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„who ſeized: on Falkland's iflands; in 


— the Engliſh had begun to form eſtabliſh- 
ments. Some of the merchant ſhips of the 


Engliſh were taken by the Spaniards, and the 
dock-yard at Portſmouth was at the ſame time 


ſet on fire. So many vexatious accidents, hap- 
pening one after another, made 4 greater im- 
preſnon upon the court of London becauſe the 


naval miniſter had paid fo little attention to the 
duties of his adminiſtration that England ſcarcely 


Was able, at that time, to fit out twenty ſhips 
of the line. | 


The Engliſh however ech fire, and wär 


woutd have been the conſequence, had the 


duke de'C hoifeul remained at the head of affairs; 
but he was diſplaced by his enemies. The 


grand chancellor of France, Meaupoux , flat- 


tered himſelf that, by the diſmiſſion of this 
miniſter, he ſhould fucceed to all the employ- 
ments the duke de Choiſeul had held; and that, 
Joining them to the ſeals which he then pofleſſed, 
he would in reality be prime miniſter, as for- 
merly were Richelieu and Mazarin. To 
ſtrengthen his party, he aſſociated himſelf with 
the duke d'Aiguillon, and the duke de Riche- 


| Hev. The latter captivated the monarch by 


bringing him acquainted with a female, whoſe 


5 8 was far front sqüirdeal; her charms 


were 
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were ſo ſucceſsful that ſhe preſently became all 
puiſſant: the old Louis XV. adored her. The 
duke de Choiſeul, too haughty to bend in the 
preſence of a perſon for whom he bad the moſt 
ſovereign contempt, refuſed her thoſe diſtine- 
tions which men in office uſually grant to their 
maſter's favourites. The diſcontent which the 
new miſtreſs felt at this was quickly communi- 
cated to her lover; and faction immediately 
profited by the conteſt. The oppoſing party 
embittered the mind of the king, already ill 
diſpoſed toward the duke de Choiſeul, hy de- 
picting the miniſter as a prodigal, who had very 
improperly and fooliſhly expended the revenues 
of the ſtate; and who, in order to render him- 
ſelf neceſſary, had ſo much embroiled the af- 
fairs of France and England that the quarrels 
' which muſt be the conſequence could not buy 
lead France into a war, that would not beleſs 
ruinous than the preceding war had been, 
This laſt argument was the one which made 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion.” Louis XV. immedi- 
_ ately diſgraced his minifter, and wich him fell 
all the vaſt projects he had formed. The king 
of France perſonally negotiated between Eng> 

land and Spain, that he might terminate their 
differences; Falkland's iſlands were reſtored to 
* ar But, offended that France had 
| e | not 
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not on this occaſion ſupported his intereſt, the 
king of Spain entertained a ſecret reſentment, 
15771. No court more regretted the loſs of 
the duke de Choiſeul than-that of Vienna. She 
had placed all her confidence in this miniſter, 
who was known to be devoted to her: whereas 
the duke d' Aiguillon, whom the king had made 
miniſter of foreign affairs, was ſaid not to be ſo 
much attached to the Imperial houſe. The 
chancellor was alike deceived in his projects 
and his hopes. We muſt therefore date the 
changes which happened in France from the 
dovnfal of the duke de Choiſeul. So naturally 
are incidents connected with each other, and 
ſo difficult is it to foreſee the important conſe- 
nge that often reſult from trifl se 
We however are leſs intereſted in what was 
paſſing in that part of Europe than in the af. 
fairs of the eaſt, and the north. The propoſi- 
tions, which the Porte had made to the courts 
of Berlin and Vienna, were communicated to 
that of Peterſburg, | The king, at, the fame 
time, inſinuated to the Muſcovites that, ſhould 
the empreſs refuſe the mediation of Auſtria and 
Pruſſia, it were to be feared. that the grand 
 ſeignor would addreſs himſelf to France, to im- 
plore its aid. This was the ſole reflection that 
might determine the court of: Peterſburg not ta 


; 4 
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refuſe the mediation of Auſtria, for the aver 
fion ſhe had for the court of Vienna by no means 
equalled that in which ſhe. held the court of 
Verſailles. _ 

The Ruſſians at firſt 1 they could not 
accent the mediation that was offered by theſe 
two powers, under the pretence that they had 
refuſed the mediation of England. However, 
from motives of politeneſs, and in conſequence 
of the good offices of the two courts, fearing to 
ſuffer conſtraint, by the intervention of other 
powers, in the projects which they had formed 
concerning peace, they did what nearly amount- 
ed to the ſame thing; they began an imme 
_ diate negotiation with the Turks, through the 
channel of marſhal Romanzow, who could di- 
rely treat with the grand vizir, This attempt 
not proving ſueceſsful, they conſented to the 
propofals that had been previouſly made them 
by the courts of Berlin and Vienna. . 
It ſo happened that prince Henry, the king i; 
| brother, at this time was paying a viſit to the 
queen of Sweden, his ſiſter, at Stockholm. The 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who, in her youth, had been 
acquainted with the prince at Berlin, requeſted 
he might have permiſſion to come to Peterſburg; 
which requeſt could not with propriety be re- 
fuſed. The prince therefore continued his jour- 
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ney from Sweden to Ruſſia, and his underftand. 
ing ſoon gained an aſcendency over that of the 
empreſs, and perſuaded her to communicate her 
thoughts freely to the king his brother. The 
letter of the empreſs was accompanied by a long 
memorial, which contained the conditions of 
peace, that were to ſerve as the baſis of the ne- 
gotiation which was deſired to be begun, After 
a preamble in which the utmoſt moderation was 
announced; the empreſs demanded from the 
Turks the ceſſion of the two Cabardies *Lor 
Cabardinia; Aſof and its territory; the inde- 
pendence of the kham of the Crimea ; the ſe- 
queſtration of Wallachia and Moldavia for five 
and twenty years, to indemnify her for the ex- 
pences of the war; the free navigation of the 
Black Sea; an iſland in the Archipelago, which 
might ſerve as the ſtorehouſe of commerce for 
the two. nations; a general amneſty in behalf 
of the Greeks who had taken part with the Ruf- 
ſians; and, previous to all theſe, the freedom 
of the ambaſſador Obreſkow, who was — 74 
foned i in the Seven Towers. * 
Conditions ſo enormous would a om- 
nen exaſſ perated che court of Vienna; ; . 


| * Provinces of Citcaſſia, which ee rs, 
Perſian, and Ruffan empires, and which lie at the fpot of 
mount Caucaſus. ; 22 


haps, 


* 


haps, had they been eommimicated, would have 
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induced her to take the moſt violent reſolutions ; 
and this was the Treaſon which prevented the 
king from ſending any information of what had 


paſſed to that court. He rather preferred more 


gentle means, more certain, and ſuch as would 


give no perſon offence, He explained himſelf 
in à friendly manner to the empreſs of Ruſſia, 


yet avoided contradiction; but, that ſhe might 
herſelf be convinced of the difficulty there would 
be in bringing the grand ſeignor to conſent to 
the independence of the Tartars, he repreſent- 


ed to her the almoſt invincible obſtacles which 


the court of Vienna would throw in the way of 


N her poſſeſſing Wallachia and Moldavia, by 
which Ruſſia would become the neighbour 


of Auſtria; and added that the iſland in the 
Archipelago would inſpire all the maritime 


powers with jealoufy and envy. He further 
adviſed the empreſs to limit her pretenſions to 
the two Cabardies, to the town of Aſof and its 


territory, and to the free navigation of the 
Euxine. He added that it was no ſenſation of 
jealoufy on his part at the aggrandilement of the 


. empreſs, which occaſioned him thus to explain 
hirmfelf, but entirely with a deſire that, by abate- 
ments, che part which other powers elſe might 


fake in this wur, fo as to render it general, 
1 _ 
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might be avoided ; that the Turks alſo had al- 


ready acceded to two of the articles; they had 
agreed to grant an amneſty to the Greeks, and 


to releaſe the ambaſſador Obreſkow. 


Theſe remonſtrances, though very moderate, 
appeared to give the empreſs ſome pain. She 
let it be underſtood that ſhe did not expect to 
meet with oppoſition on the part of her beſt. 
ally; and, as ſhe continued to inſiſt on her plan, 
ſome few reſtrictions excepted, the king ſaw 
himſelf obliged to impart this plan to the court 
of Vienna. His majeſty communicated the 
memorial with every ſoftening of which it was 
ſuſceptible; and, that he might not enrage 


prince Kaunitz, it was inſinuated to him that 


this was not the definitive reſolution of Ruſſia; 


for that, no doubt, this court was diſpoſed 1 
relax, reſpecting ſuch articles as ſhould meet 
with the moſt diffculty. (1771.) | 


The precautions which the king took were 


the more highly neceſſary becauſe the Imperial 


court no longer concealed its projects; and be- 
cauſe all the motions which were ſeen in Hun- 
gary announced an approaching rupture with 
Ruſſia. The court of Vienna was determined 

not to ſuffer the countries beyond the Danube 
to be made the theatre of war. She even hoped 


the 


* 
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ſhe might oblige the Ruſſians to reſtore Mol- 
davia and Wallachia to the Turks; and further 
to make them deſiſt from the independence 
which they demanded in behalf of the Tartars. 
To this effect, troops from Italy, Flanders, and 
Auſtria, had marched into Hungary. The envoy 
of the emperor had even explained himſelf, with . 
ſufficient poſitiveneſs, on this head, to the king. 
He went ſo far as to demand that, ſhould the 
Ruſſians be attacked in any part except Poland, 
he ſhould remain neuter; which demand was 
peremptorily refuſed. Prince Kaunitz flattered 
himſelf that, by the purſuit of this plan, he 
ſhould aggrandiſe the houſe of Auſtria, without 
having the trouble of making conqueſts. He 
ſuppoſed the Porte would pay for the aſſiſtance 
that ſhould be given, by ceding to the empreſs 
queen thoſe provinces which Auſtria had loſt, 
at the peace of Belgrade. 
While Vienna abounded in b and 
Hungary in armed men, an Auſtrian corps 
entered Poland, and ſeized on the lordſhip of 
Zips, on which the court had pretended claims. 
A ſtep ſo daring aſtoniſhed the court of Peterſ- 
burg; and it was this which moſt promoted the 
partition treaty, which afterward was concluded 
between the three powers. The principal rea- 
ſon was that of avoiding a general war, which 
| | Was 
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was on the eve of burſting forth; | beſide which 
it was neceflary to maintain à balance of power. = 
between three ſuch near | neighbours ; and, as 
ume court of Vienna ſufficiently gave it to be 
underſtood that fhe meant to profit by the pre- 
ſent troubles, to effect her own aggrandiſement, 
che king was Aa * n 
* 

Irritated ily any; W a+ = own 
ſhould dare to give law to Poland, the empreſs 
of Ruſſia informed prince Henry that, if it were 
the purpoſe of the court of Vienna to diſmem- 
ber Poland, the other neighbours of that king- 
dom had a right to do the ſame, The overture 
vas made a-propos ; for, all circumſtances ex- 
amined, this was the only remaining mode of 
avoiding new troubles, and giving every one 


ſatisfaction. Ruſſia might indemnify herſelf, 


for the expences of her war with the Turks; 


and, inſtead of Wallachia and Moldavia, which 


ſhe could only hope to poſſeſs after having been 
as victorious over the Auſtrians as ſhe had been 
over the Ottomans, ſhe had only to chooſe a 
province of Poland, fuch as might pleaſe her, 
and in which choice ſhe would encounter no | 
new Perils. To the (empreſs. queen a province 
in the vicinage of Hungary might be afſtgned; 


and to the king, that part of Poliſh Pruſſia 
which 
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Vuhich ſeparated the ſtates of Pruſſia· royal; while, 
by this equilibrium of the political balance, 
che three powers would nl a 
valent ſtate of ftrength.. . | bores 
To be more certain henkdribf PUR i e. 
of Ruſſia; count Solms was ſent to examine 
whether the words which had eſcaped the em- 
preſs had any ftable meaning; or whether they 
had been uttered in a moment of diſſatisfaction, 
and tranſient anger. Count Solms found di- 
vided opinions on the ſubject. Count Panin, 
who, at the commencement of the troubles of 
Poland, had declared that Ruſſia would main- 
7 kingdom whole and entire, felt a re- 
pugnance = the diſmemberment ; he never- 
theleſs promiſed he would make no oppoſition, 


| ſhould it be determined on in council: but the 


empreſs was pleaſed with the idea that ſne might, 
without danger, extend the limits of her do- 


mains. Her favourites and ſome miniſters per- 


ceived ithis, and thought proper to be of her 
opinion; ſo chat the partition ꝓroject as carried 
by a plurality of votes. The king of Pruſſia 
was informed of che reſolution that had lately 
been taken, as of an expedient which had been 
imagined to repay him the ſubſidies e,. 
had ſent to Ruſſia. | 
:Count Parun, hen he communicated 8 
ä ſub- 
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fubſtance of what we have repeated to count 
Solms, exacted as à preliminary that the king 
ſhould endeavour to learn what were the ſenti- 
ments of the court of Vienna, on the ſubje& of 
the partition of Poland. The king therefore 
opened the affair to baron van Swieten, by 
aſſuring him that Ruſſia. teſtified not the leaſt 
diſſatisfaction at the act of the Auſtrians, in 
taking poſſeſſion of Zips; and that the king, in 
order to prove his friendſhip to their Imperial 
majeſties, adviſed them to extend their acquiſi- 
tions, in that part of Poland, according to their 
good pleaſure; which they might with the leſs 
danger perform, ſince their example would be 
imitated by the dt CRY pon in 
that kingdom. 
Cordial as this overture was, it was not a. 
comed by the court of Vienna in the manner 
the king had hoped. Prince Kaunitz was too 
much preoccupied with a plan which he was 
preparing to put in execution. He imagined 
greater advantages might be derived from an 
alliance with the Turks than from an alliance 
with Ruſſia. He therefore coldly replied that, 
though his court had ſeized on ſome diſtricts of 
Poland which were on the confines of Hungary, 
it was not intended to keep them; but only to 
_— Juſtice reſpecting ſome debts which the 
houſe 
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| houſe of Auſtria claimed from the republic; 
and that he never had imagined an object ſo 
trifling could have given birth to the ſup- 


poſition of a plan of diſmemberment, the te- 
cution of which was ſurrounded by inſurmount- 


able difficulties ; becauſe that it was equal to 


impoſſible to agree on any perfect equality, be- 
tween the different portions of the three powers: 
that in fine any ſuch proje& could only ſerve 
to render the ſituation of Europe more critical 
than it was at preſent; he therefore adviſed his 
Pruſſian majeſty not to enter into any ſuch mea- 
Tures; and added, with an air of indifference, 
that his court was ready to eyacuate the diſtricts 
the Auſtrian troops then occupied, if other 
powers were willing to do the ſame. 

Theſe laſt words were a kind of tacit reproach 
to the Ruſſians, who had an army in Poland; 
and they 1n like manner glanced at the king, 
ho had drawn a line with his troops from the 
country of Croſſen and on the oppoſite ſhore of 
the Viſtula, that he might preſerve his ſtates 
from the plague, which at that tune m—_ _ | 

ravages in Poland. 

In an affair of ſuch a nature it was no time 
to be diſcouraged by trifles. It was eaſy to di- 
vine that the court of Vienna would change its 
| i 0 whenever Ruſſia and Pruſſia ſhould 
„„ os E be 
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be perfectly agreed; becauſe that Auſtria would 
prefer ſuch a partition to the dangers of a war, 
againſt a party ſo ſtrongly formed. Add to 
his, the empreſs queen, having no ally except 
France, could not depend on any ſuccour at 
that time. That he might profit by ſuch favour- 
able circumſtances, the king determined to pro- 
mote the affair of the diſmemberment. He kept 
ſilence with reſpect to the court of Vienna, that 
he might give time for reflection; and, in the 
interim, count Solms was ordered to inform the 
court of Ruſſia that overtures for a treaty of 
partition had been made at Vienna; and that, 
although prince Kaunitz had hitherto: avoided 
being explicit on the ſubject, it might never- 
theleſs be foreſeen that he would willingly ac⸗ 
cede, as ſoon as the two other powers ſhould 
have come to an agreement, concerning their 
reciprocal intereſts. He made this a motive to 
. accelerate the conchiſion of the buſineſs, becauſe 
there was not a moment to loſe. 

The tardineſs and habitual indolence of the 
| Ruſſians would ſtill perhaps have delayed the 
affair, had not the court of Vienna unintention- 
ally aided the king. She daily by her media- 
tion ſtarted new difficulties relative to the peace; 
' ſhe often diſputed on the enormous pretenſions 
of the —— with „ 3; and er 

- 1 | Net 
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herſelf in a deſ potic tone on thoſe articles which 
the rejected, favouring the Turks in whatever 
| depended upon her. The motions which were 
made by the army in Hungary completely ren- 
dered the Auſtrians ſuſpected at the court of 
Peterſburg. A rumour at the ſame time was 
current that the Auſtrians were negotiating a 
ſabſidiary treaty at Conſtantinople. This lat 
information gave the alarm to the council of 
Peterſburg; and the king, who communicated 
all the intelligence to the Ruſſians which might 
lead to a diſcovery of the intrigues of the Au- 
ſtrians, at length effectually rouſed the court of 

Peterſburg from the lethargy into which it had 
been plunged. The empreſs of Ruſſia felt how 
much ſhe needed the aid of his majeſty, and 
| judged that, in order to ſecure this prince, it 
was requiſite to procure him advantages; for 
which reaſon count Panin declared to count 
Solms that he only waited for the arrival of the 
plan of partition, to begin conferences with him 
on the ſubjet. 

June 14th. The plan was 8 expedited 
to Peterſburg; a carte blanche was given to the 
empreſs, who was empowered to chooſe any one 
of the provinces of Poland of which ſhe ſhould 
think it moſt proper to rake poſſeſſion, The 
* demanded for himſelf Pomerellia, the diſ- 
E trick 
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trict of Great Poland which lies on this fide the 
Netze, the biſhoprick of Warmia, and the pala- 
tinates of Marienburg and Culm, leaving the 
Auſtrians the power of acceding to the treaty, 
if ſo they ſhould think proper. 

The arrangements which were made at Berlin 
and at Peterſburg did not prevent prince Kau- 
nitz from continuing his purſuits; in conſe- 
quence of the Auſtrian mediation, he threw a 
thouſand impediments in the road of the nego- 
tiation for peace with the Turks; he particu- 
Iarly rejected the article that ceded Wallachia 
and Moldavia from the Porte to the Ruſſians. 
Proud of the offers which were made him by 
the ſultan, and imagining the number of troops 
aſſembled in Hungary might equally awe the 
Pruſfians and the Ruſſians, he declared to the 


King that the conditions of peace, as propoſed 


by Ruſſia, were diametrically oppoſite to the in- 
tereſts of the Auſtrian monarchy; that they tend- 
ed to overturn. the equilibrium of the eaſt; and 

that, ſhould not the court of Peterſburg think 
proper to moderate them, their Imperial ma- 
jeſties would be obliged to take part in the 
war; flattering themſelves that, ſhould this hap- 
pen, the king would obſerve a perfect neutra- 
lity, eſpecially as his engagements with Ruſſia 
were 
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were confined to Poland, the territories of which 
ould be reſpected by Auſtria. 
It was perceived that the court of bn 
was determined Ruſſia ſhould not become her 
neighbour, On one part ſhe feared that the 
number of perſons of the Greek church in Hun- 
gary might be attached to that power from mo- 
tives of religion; and, on the other, ſhe rather 
wiſhed the vicinity of the enfeebled empire of 
the Turks than the formidable one of the Ruſ- 
ſians. The ſituation in which the king found 
himſeif between theſe courts was embarraſſing. 
If he conſulted his intereſt this could not lead 
him to wiſh an increaſe to the power of Ruſſia, 
which already was but too formidable, nor to 
employ his forces to ſuch effect. Theſe reaſons 
were counterbalanced by ſolemn engagements, 
which obliged this prince to aſſiſt the empreſs 
his ally, whenever ſhe ſhould be attacked by the 
_ empreſs queen. Either ſuch engagements muſt 
be fulfilled or the promiſed fruit they were” to 
produce muſt be renounced. To remain neuter 
was more dangerous to Pruſſia than even to ſup- 
port her ally. The Auſtrians and Ruſſians 
would make war on each other, and would 
_ afterward make peace at the expence of the 
King ; his majeſty would have loſt all political 
| nn ; no one would have confided in 
E 3 his 
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5 his good faith; ad when war ſhould have been 


ended he muſt have ſtood aloof ; ſuch muſt in- 
dubitably have been the eee had che 
King purſued a plan ſo defective. 

The king did not heſitate. He a e 

faithfully to fulfil his treaty with Ruſſia; and, 
| that he might at the ſame time ſoften the court 
of Vienna, he held out the flattering hope that 
it was not impoſſible but that the empreſs of 
Ruſſia might be induced to change her inten- 
tions, relative to Wallachia and Moldavia; but 
it was added that, ſhould an actual rupture hap- 
pen between the two empreſſes, his majeſt 


could not deſiſt from aiding Nuſſis, with which 3 


power he was in alliance. 
| To add the greater weight to the anden, : 
the cavalry was augmented and remounted ; 
and the orders that were given for that purpoſe 


- were quickly and univerſally rumoured. Theſe = 


vigorous meaſures, taken ſo a-propos, made an 
impreſſion on the court of Peterſburg, the pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction of which was turned to advan- 
tage, to induce it to ſacrifice a part of the pre- 

tenſions made on Wallachia to the common 
good, and the promotion of peace. 3 
To treat with the Ruſſians was difficult. T by 
counterproje& of the plan of partition, from 
the court of Peterſburg, arrived at that time at 
E ä Berlin. 
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Berlin, It was ſingularly conceived; | Every 
advantage was-in favour of Ruſſia; the riſk f 
peril was all thrown on Pruſſia. The greateft 
part of the lands in Poland which the king had 
demanded were granted, it is true; but the ac- 
quiſition of the Ruſſians was at leaſt of twice 
the extent; and ſtil] more there was a very bur 
thenſome article on his majeſty inſerted in this 
treaty. It was demanded that Pruſſia ſhould 
aſſiſt the Muſcovites with all her powers, ſhould. 
they be attacked by the Auſtrians; but, if the 
empreſs queen were to deelare war on the king 
of Pruſſia, the monarch had no ſuccour to hope 
from Ruſſia, till peace ſhould firſt be aa 
with the Turks. 

Conditions ſo il 8 not being ac- 
ceptable gave riſe to ſome explanations. A re- 
troſpect was taken of all the engagements that 
had been made between Pruſſia and Ruſſia, the 
reſult of which ſhewed that every thing had 
been to the advantage of the empreſs, and no- 


thing in favour of the king. His majeſty how- 


ever added that he had determined to give every 
_ reaſonable ſatisfaction to which any poſſible pre- 
tence could be made, and that he confided on 
the equity as well as on the moderation of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who well might ſacrifice ſome ' 
7 part of ber conqueſts to prevent the progreſs of 
| E 4 a war 
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a war which, it was to be feared, would become. 
general; eſpecially as Moldavia and Wallachia 
ſerved as a pretext to the Auſtrians more to em- 
broil affairs; and that, under circumſtances ſo 
critical as the preſent, it became the dignity' of 
a monarchy ſo vaſt as that of Ruſſia to pay leſs 
reſpect to its particular intereſt than to the pub- 
lic gaad. It was at the ſame time propoſed 
that, to indemnify Pruffia for the various dan - 
gers which ſhe might expect from a new war, 
the conſequences of which were impoſſible to 
be fareſęen, Ruſſia ſhould add the city of Dant- 
zic, ſituated in the middle of Pomerellia, to that 
part of the diſmemberment af Poland of which 
the king was to put himſelf in poſſeſſion. 
Thbeſe remonſtrances, as it uſually happens, 
did not produce all the effect that might have 
been expected. Reflecting however on the 
force of the reaſons which had been ſo clearly 
urged, the empreſs of Ruſſia was willing to re- 
ſtrict the propoſitions of peace which were in- 
compatible with the intereſts of other powers; in 
| conſequence of which ſhe engaged to reſtore to 
the Turks, after the peace, the countries ſhe had 
cqnquered between the Dnieſter and the Danube. 
The court of Berlin communicated this happy 
intelligence with promptitude to that of Vienna; 
and, for the firſt time, the countenance of prince 
VVV Kaunitz 
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Kaiinitz aſſumed ſerenity. Calm ſucceeded to 


inquietude ; and jealouſy, with which the great 


ſucceſs of the Ruſſians had inſpired the Impe- 
rial court, diſappeared at the moment ſhe had 
no longer to fear beholding that pover in this 
vicinity of her own provinces. | 
The Porte was immediately informed of the 
| preſent amicable diſpoſitions of the court of Pe- 
terſburg. The Turks, to whom misfortune had 
given a diſguſt for war, were highly inclined to 
peace. The laſt campaign of the Ruſſians was. 
one continued triumph. They had conquered 
the Crimea; and a decifive victory, gained by 
marſhal Romanzow, toward the cloſe of the 
year, had completed the proſperity of their 
arms. Under circumſtances ſo deſponding, the 
information arrived at Conſtantinople that the 
_ greateſt impediments to peace were removed. 
The Turks therefore, on their part, that they 
might facilitate the general pacification, deter- 
mined to ſet the ambaſſador Obreſkow at liberty, 
who till then had been detained in the Seven 
Towers; for this was a preliminary exacted by 
the empreſs, and without which ſhe would liſten 
to no negotiation. 
1772. Though every court was active, che 
dilatorineſs and irrefolution of the Ruſſians re- 
tarded the concluſion of the treaty of diſmem: 
perment, 
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' berment. The negotiation chiefly topped. at 
the poſſeſſion of the city of Dantzic. The, Rul- 


importance, when a treaty fo, advantageous was 


fians pretended that they had guarantied the 
freedom of this petty republic; but in reality it 
was the Engliſh who, jealous of the Pruſſians, 

protected the liberties of that maritime town ; 
and who encouraged the empreſs of Ruſſia in 


_ refuſing her conſent to the demands of his Pruf- 


ſian majeſty. It was nevertheleſs neceſſary for 
the king to determine; and, as it was evident 


that the poſſeſſion of the Viſtula, and the port 
of Dantzic, would in time alſo ſubject the city, 


it was thought proper not to delay a negotia- 


tion ſo important, for an advantage which, in 
reality, was but deferred; for which reaſon his 
ür deſiſted from his demand. | 

- Aﬀter much lingering, the ultimatum of the 


court of Peterſburg. was received. (January the 


12 th.) The Ruſſians continued to inſiſt on the 
© conſiderable ſuccours which they demanded from 


the Pruſſians, ſhould the Auſtrians declare war. 
However offenſive ſuch inequalities were, how- 


ever diſproportionate to the aid which allies in 


reality mutually owe each other, as the em preſs 
queen was known at that time to be in a more 
favourable and pacific temper than ſhe had 
been, theſe conſiderations ceaſed to continue of 


to 
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to be concluded; and the Ruſſians: were pro- 
miſed ſuocours which, after OY a wr, Wr 
could be called in queſtion. 
(February 1 2th.) Obſtacles ſa numerous vat 
removed, the ſecret convention was at length 
ſigned at Peterſburg. The Pruſſian acquiſitions 
were ſuch as we have ſtated them; the cities of 
Dantzic apd Thorn, and their territories, ex- 
cepted. By this partition, the court of Peterſ- 
burg acquired a very conſiderable diſtriẽt in 
Poland, extending along its ancient frontiers, 
from the Dwina as far as the Dnieſter. The 
time fixed on for taking poſſeſſion was the 
month of June; and it was agreed to invite the 
empreſs queen to join the two contracting 
powers, and to make herſelf a party in the diſ- 
memberment. Ruſſia and Pruſſia guarantied 
their reſpective acquiſitions, and promiſed to 
act in concert at the diet of Warſaw, that they 
might obtain the conſent of the republic to all 
theſe. conceſſions. The king further engaged, 
by a ſecret article, to ſend twenty thouſand men 
into Poland, who were to join the Ruffians, 
ſhould the war become general. His majeſty 
further pledged himſelf openly to declare againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, if this aid ſhould not be 
found ſufficient. It was alſo ſtipulated that the 
Pruſſian ſubſidy ſhould ceaſe to be paid, as ſoon 
| EO as 
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as the auxiliary corps ſhould have joined the 
Ruſſian army. In another article it was ad- 
died that his majeſty ſhould be authoriſed in 
_ withdrawing his auxiliary troops, if, becauſe of 

fuch ſuccour, he ſhould be attacked by the Au- 
ſtrians, in his proper ſtates; and in this caſe 
"Ruſſia promiſed to fend him a corps of fix thou- 
ſand foot, and four thouſand Coſſacks. The 
number was further to be doubled whenever 
circumſtances would permit. Ruſſia alſo agreed 
to maintain an army of fifty thouſand men in 
Poland, in order to aſſiſt the king with all her 
powers, after the war with the Ottomans ſhould 
be terminated; and in fine to continue this aid 
till ſuch time as, by a general pacification, a 
fuitable compenſation could be procured for 
Pruſſia. A ſeparate convention was added to 
all theſe articles, to regulate the reciprocal main 
tenance of the auxiliary troops. 

This work, which was to ſerve as a baſis. to 
the projects that were to enſue, being termi- 
nated, it now remained to perſuade the court of 
Vienna to join the two contracting powers. 
There were three parties formed in that court, 
and which were of three different opinions. 
The emperor was defirous of regaining in Hun- 
gary thoſe provinces which his anceſtors had 
loſt by the peace of Belgrade. The empreſs, 

his 
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his mother, no longer poſſeſſed of that energy 
and fortitude of which ſhe had given ſo many 
proofs in her youth, and who began to addict 
| herſelf to myſti cal devotion, reproached herſelf 
with the blood which her paſt wars had ſhed. 
She deteſted war, and wiſhed to purchaſe peace, 
be the price what it might. Prince Kaunitz, 
endowed with an accurate judgment, who 
wiſhed to unite the intereſts of the monarchy 
with the inclination of his miſtreſs, conſequently 


found himſelf obliged to chooſe between war 


or the diſmemberment of Poland; and had 


further to dread that, ſhould he determine on. 
the latter, the union between the houſes of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, which he regarded as his 
maſterpiece would have an end. On one 


ſide, the Pruſſian cavalry, remounted with ſuch 
promptitude, gave him to underſtand that the 
king was deciſive in his meaſures; on the other, 
he ſaw his majeſty was deſirous of a general 


pacification, to effect which he ardently we 


boured. 


In fine the king told the Auſtrian envoy,. 


during a conference between them, that his 
| majeſty congratulated the empreſs queen for 
having, at that moment, the deſtiny of Europe 
in her power; becauſe that, in reality, peace 
or war, under the preſent circumſtances, de- 
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Swiczn was charged to — in the name 


pended on the part which the ſhould rake, 
The king added that, he had ſuch entire confi- 
dence in the known wiſdom of that great prin- 
ceſs, it was not poffible he ſhould doubt but 
that ſhe would prefer the general tranquillity of 
Europe to the troubles which might ariſe, and 
the nenn of which no man could fore- 
es 

This converſation, which van Swieten gave 
a relation of to his court, produced every effect 


that could have been hoped. Prince Kaunitz 


was convinced it was requiſite he ſhould re- 
nounce an alliance with the Turks, and all the 
plans which were founded on this principle. He, 

in like manner, comprehended it was no longer 
in his power to prevent the diſmemberment of 
Poland, unleſs he ſhould, without the affiſtance 
any ally, attack the united forces of Pruſſia 
and Ruſſia, This was a peril too diſadvantage- 


ous for any man of the leaſt prudence willingly 


to incur. Thus there remained no other rea- 
ſonable mode of acting but that of joining the 
two allied courts, and participating of the diſ- 


memberment of Poland; that by ſuch means 
an equilibrium might be preſerved between che 
three powers. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, , baron van 


of 


— 
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of his court, the ſigning of an act, by which the 
three courts ſhould agree to obſerve a perfect 
equality in the partition which was to be made 
of Poland. The propoſition being a juſt one 
was received without difficulty, becauſe it level. 
ted all the obſtacles which hitherto had occa- 
ſioned ſo much embarraſſment; and becauſe. 
ſuch were the only means of avoiding that gene- 
ral war which there had been ſo many ſtrong 
reaſons to apprehend. The act was ſigned 
(March 4th) without delay, and was imme, 
diately interchanged. ; 
The treaty thus concluded beruhe the courts 
of Berlin and Vienna was inceſſantly eommuni- 
cated to that of Peterſburg. The empreſs re- 
ceived the important intelligence with pleaſyre. 
By the acceſſion of Auſtria ſhe thus ſaw herſelf 
relieved from the burthen of a new war, which 
| ſhe perhaps would have found it difficult to 
ſuſtain. She followed the advice of the king, 
who exhorted her to diminiſh, as much as ſhe 
vas able, the number of her enemies. Thence 


itt happened that, ſoon after, the ſame conven= 


tion was ligned at nn 17 the two _ 
1 courts. 

Expedition was afterward. uſed to equalize 
the partition of the three courts. That which 
had been Regulated between Pruſſia and Ruſſia 

3 5 was 
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was immediate! y communicated to the em mpreſs 
— The court of Vienna, in her counterpro. 


took care not to forget herſelf. Her avidity 
extended over numerous palatinates, including 
the whole ſpace that lay between the principality 
of Teſchen and the very confines of Wallachia ; 
and in one direction advanced as far as Belcz, 
within a imall diſtance of Warſaw. The coun- 
try which that line of demarcation compre- 
hended, and which conſtituted nearly the third 
of Poland, was too evidently in contradiction to 
the convention which this court had but Juſt 
ſigned with the other powers. 
The portion which the Auſtrians wiſhed to 
appropriate to themſelves was held to be as 
enormous, at Peterſburg, as it had been thought 
exorbitant, at Berlin. Shocked at proceedings 
ſo indecent, count Panin remitted a memorial to 
prince Lobkowitz, who reſided at Peterſburg. 
in quality of Auſtrian ambaſſador, in which he 
eſtimated with precifion the partition of the three 
- courts, and concluded that, in order to eſtabliſh 
a perfect equality, it was neceſſary that Vienna 
ſhould think proper to renounce the poſſeſſion 
of Leopol, and the i important falt-pits of Wi- 
liczka, that no one might en themſelves | 
e. a 
. The court of Vienna continued o inſiſt on 
$2 | the 
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the town of Leopol and the falt-pits of Wiliczka, 
which ſhe was determined to poſſeſs ; but at the 
ſame time, in order to facilitate the convention, 
ſhe gave up the palatinates of Lublin, Chelm, 
and Belcz. Such being the ſtate of the nego- 
tiation, it was neceſſary to haſten the concluſion 
of it, or the diſmemberment muſt be renounced. 
On ſuch an occaſion, too great exactitude in 
eſtimating the different portions would have 
given birth to never- ending diſputes; other 
powers would infallibly have profited by the 
miſunderſtanding, and all the previous trouble 
that had been taken would have been rendered 
ineffectual. 

Perſuaded of this, ks king adviſed the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia to accept the conditions which the 
court of Vienna announced as her ultimatum. 
Catharine well underſtood how precious the mo- 
ments were: and, there being no longer any 
| impediment, the triple convention of the con- 
tracting courts was figned (Auguſt the 5th) by 
their miniſters at Peterſburg, 

The Pruffian and Ruſſian acquiſitions in this 
treaty were ſuch as they have before been de- 


ſcribed. The portion which was allotted to the . - 


| Auſtrians extended from the principality of 
Teſchen, beyond Sendomir, to the confluence 
of the Sau, drawing a right line to the Bug, and 

von, v. ͤXö;— 
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of 12 and Moldavia. The three courts 
guarantied their ref] pective poſſeſfons, and pro- 
miſed to act in concert, to induce the republic 
of Poland to grant its conſent to the ceſfions 
that ſhould be demanded. 

The. court of Vienna, rendered gracious * ſo 
many acquiſitions, promiſed to employ her good 
offices, conjointly with the king of Pruſſia, in 
order to diſpoſe the Porte to accept the condi- | 
tions of peace, ſuch as they were re ſtipulated by l 
Ruſſia. 

*P he three courts fred ths iſt of September 
for the day of taking poſſeſſion. They agreed 
to ſend a declaration, which ſhonld be concert- 
ed between the three powers, to the king of Po- 
land, about the ſame period, that the republic 
might be informed of the arrangements which 
had been made, and exhorted to convoke an 
extraordinary diet, effectually to accompliſh the 
entire pacification of the kingdom. At this 
diet, Ruſſia, Auftria, and Pruſſia individually 


5 propoſed to preſent a deduction. » Which ſhould 


contain the pretenſions of each poyer, with the 
claims they imagined themſelves to have on the 
provinces of which they had taken poſſeſſion. 
The king founded his demands on Pome- 
rellia, 0 2 a part of Great Poland, ſituated on 
this 
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this ſide the Netze, upon the plea that theſe 

provinces, formerly annexed to Pomerania and 
Brandenbourg, had been diſmembered by the 
Poles. He claimed the town of Elbing, in 
virtue of a pretended debt, and of a loan which 
| his anceſtors had advanced the republic on that 
town. The biſhoprick of Warmia, and the 
palatinates of Marienburg and Culm, were 
ſtated to be an equivalent to Dantzick, the 
capital of Pomerellia, which was to remain free. 
We will not here dwell on the rights of the 
three powers; a ſingular junction of circum» 
ſtances was neceſſary to produce this diſmem- 
berment, and that union of intereſts which was 

requiſite. They were the ſole means of avoid- 
ing a general war. 
Such was the e of ſo many negotia- 
tions, which required patience, fortitude, and 
addreſs. Europe was at this time preſerved from 
a general war, which was ready to burſt forth. 
It was difficult to conciliate intereſts ſo oppo- 
ſite as thoſe of the Auſtrians, and the Ruſſians. 
To compenſate the Ruſſians for the conqueſts 
which Auſtria demanded ſhould be reſtored to 
the Porte, there was no other medium than that 
of aſſigning them poſſeſſions in Poland. The 
_ empreſs queen ſet the example, by cauſing her 
(troops to occupy the lordſhip of Zips; and, if 
F 2 an 
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an equilibrium between the monarchies of tlie 
north was in any manner to be maintained, it 
was requiſite the king ſhould take part in the 
diſmemberment. This is the firſt example 


which hiſtory furniſhes of a partition ſo regu- 
| lated, and peaceably terminated, between three 
ſovereigns. But for the circumſtances under 


which Europe at that time was, the moſt able 
politicians muſt have failed in fuch an attempt. 


All depends on opportunity, and ſeizing the 


moment when opportunity preſents itſelf. 

The care of the three powers was not wholly 
abſorbed by their reſpective intereſts in the diſ- 
memberment. They were not the leſs active 
in preſſing the Turks to a congreſs. The Au- 


ſtrian internuncio, who reſided at Conſtanti- 
nople, ſpoke no more of the ſubſidies, which he 
had fo warmly ſolicited, nor of the diverſions 
his court meant to make in fayour of the Porte. 
Far from encouraging the Turks to continue. 


the war, he joined the Pruffian ambaſſador, to 
induce the Divan to make choice of the perſons | 
whom the grand Seignor ſhould ſend to the 
congreſs of pacification. The plenipotentiaries 
wete appointed, on the part of the two bellige- 
rent powers. The Pruſſian and Auſtrian am- 


baſſadors Joined them at t Foxſiani, i in the begin- 


3 | ning 
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ning of Auguſt, at which place the conferences 
were-held. 

Here count Orlow þ the 8 of the em- 
preſs, preſided on the part of Ruſſia; and Oſman 
Effendi, in behalf of the Muſſulmen. The two 
miniſters appeared to agree on the eſſential ar- 
tticles of the treaty, and even relative to the in- 

dependence of the Tartars. But, when the 
plan was examined article by article, Oſman 
Effendi preſented another, by which the right 
of confirming. the Khain of the Tartars elect, 
and of adminiſtering juſtice in the Crimea, was 
reſerved to the grand Seignor. This propoſi- 
tion was rejected; and Oſman preſented one 
more moderate, which was as little admiſſible as 
the former; on which he declared that, after 
having uſed every means in which he was in- 
dulged by his inſtructions, after having modi- 
fied and ſoftened the articles which gave moſt 
offence to Ruſſia, ſtill perceiving that, regard- 
leſs of the moderation of the grand Seignor, his 
propoſitions were all rejected, he had only to 
demand horſes that he might return to Conſtan- 
tinople. Count Orlow took him at his word: 
the perſonal intereſts of the count recalled him 
to Peterſburg, where his enemies, profiting by 
his abſence, had found means to ſupplant him; 
and«hus the congreſs, which had been aſſembled 

5 . with 


I which would be furniſhed by the diet 
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with ſo much. trouble, did not fit to the end of 
the month in which it began. 7 

The more the affairs of the "IP's 58 eaſt 
were advantageous to Ruſſia, the greater were 


the attempts of France, little ſatisfied as ſhe was 


with her own want of importance, to find a re- 
compenſe by her intrigues for the aſcendency 


which ſhe; had loſt, This ſhe flattered: herſelf 


ſhe might regain, by making Sweden a party. 
The prince royal of Sweden, on his travels at 


that time in France, happened to be at Paris 


when he was informed of the death of the king 
his father. The miniſters of Louis XV. that 
they might profit by the occaſion, entered into 
ſecret engagements with the young prince. They 


promiſed to pay up the arrears of the laſt war, 


which France was indebted to Sweden. The 
ſum total amounted to one million three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, a part of which was re- 
mitted to him at Paris; and they led him to 
hope for the reſt, if he would employ it to 
change the form of government in ä and 
render it abſolute. 

The youthful prince, ardent, amabltious,: but 
with an alloy of levity, from that time applied 
himſelf; without reſerve, to the execution of 
this project; a favourable opportunity to ac- 


that 
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that was to be Affefhbled for his cbronation. On 
his return to Stock olf, emiffaries provided 
witk money were ſent into alF the provinces of 
the kingdom, to corrupt the deputies, and a 
part of the troops. His brother, prince Charles, 
put himſelf at the head of ont of thele corps, to 
conduct it to the capital, for the ſupport of the 
king; but the young monarch did not wait his 
arrival. He had gained over the regiment of 
guards, and that of the artillery. By this means 
he ſeized on the arſenal,” pointed cannon to 
ſweep the ſquares and ſtreets, afferiibled' the 
ſenators who were intimidated” by preparations 
ſo novel, and (Auguſt the 18th) cauſed: himſelf 
to be declared ſovereign by this body, Which 
repreſented the whole nation. 
An event fo unexpected GccaHbe ſoit Fi. 
5 quietude at the court of Berlifi- The king; ih 
his treaty with Ruſſia; liad' engaged to maintain 
the form of government eſtabliſned in Sweden 
in the year 1720. He was not ignorant how 
ſtrong an impreffion ſd ſudden à revolution 
would make on the empreſs of Ruſſia. Tlie 
congreſs of Foxſiani had indeed been interrupt. 
ed, but tlie Ruſſians and Turks were again par- 
leying, preparatory to the aſſembling another 
at Buchareſt. Should peace be concluded be- 


tween theſe two powers; it miglit be expected 
F 4 _ that 
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that Ruſſia would inſtantly labour to reſtore the 


' Swediſh government to its ancient form. The 
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young king of Sweden, who depended on the 
ſupport of France, would never voluntarily re- 
ſign the power he had ſo lately acquired. Here 
was a new ſubje& for war, in which the king 
would have been obliged: to combat againſt his 
own nephew; and nature, which pleads in the 
hearts of kings as powerfully as in thoſe of pri- 
vate perſons, revolted at the act. 

On the other part, politics required che faith 
of treaties ſnould be reſpected. In this dilem- 
ma, the king availed himſelf of the court of 
Vienna, in order that, by her remonſtrances at 
Peterſburg, the firſt efferveſcence of Ruſſia 
might be calmed. Emotions of anger and re- 
venge however would have been moſt powerful 
in the mind of the empreſs of Ruſſia, had not 
the Turks, with much fortitude, reſiſted the 
' rigorous and vexatious conditions which the 
Muſcovites endeavoured to oblige them to ac- 
cept. In the interim, the king of Sweden be- 
ing aware of the danger with which he was 
menaced, on the part of Ruſſia, it became a 
matter of moment with him firſt to prevent all 
interference from Denmark, that be might only 
haye one enemy at a time to combat. 

This obliges us to 8⁰ back that we may with 
preciſion 


** 
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preciſion expoſe the reaſons which the. king of 
Sweden had to act thus. The king of Den- 
mark had aſcended the throne too young, and 
before he had been formed for government by 
experience. He was ſurrounded by miniſters 
who were grown old in the intrigues of the 
court, and who, being rather intereſted perſons 
than good citizens, had no other ambition than 
that of governing their maſter. As theſe rivals 
ſtruggled mutually to ſupplant each other, their 
conteſts did but occaſion frequent diſgraces: 
each day produced new miniſters and new pro- 
jects of government. The ſieur Saldern, who 
Vas at that time ambaſſador from Ruſſia at Co- 
penhagen, had, as we have before ſaid, traffick- 
ed for the exchange of the dutchy of Gottorp, 
in lieu of thoſe of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt. 
This foreign ambaſſador, having too much 
power at Copenhagen, perſuaded the king to 
make a tour through foreign countries, wiſhing 
by that to prevent his viſiting the kingdom of 
Norway, as he had intended to do, and in which 
it was feared ſome changes would have been in- 
troduced, pre judicial to the intereſts of Ruſſia. 
Soon after his marriage with the princeſs 
| Matilda, fiſter to the king of England, he de- 
| parted from Copenhagen, and travelled to Lon- 
don, and from thence to Paris, His courtiers, 
FOE 3 
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and the perſons who attended him, ſtrengthened 
his inelination tovoluptubuſneſs and debauchery. 

On his return from his travels, he brought home 

a diſeaſe for the cure of which he Had taken no 

care. The queen, his conſort, under the pre- 

tence of recovering his health, gained a domi- 
nion over his mind, and propoſed a phyſician 
to him, named Struenſee, as the man moſt ca- 
pable of effecting his cure. The free acceſs 
which this phyſician had to the court gave him 
an opportunity of imperceptibly gaining an 
aſcendency over the queen, which was unbe- 

5 coming a man of his inferior birth. " 
This connection, which daily ! increaſed in 

intimacy, obliged the queen to take the utmoſt 
precautions leſt the king ſhould perceive the 
preſent proceedings. It is pretended that, for 
the greater certainty, the queen and the phyſi- 
cian, under the pretext of adminiſtering reme- 

dies to the king, cauſed him to take opium. 

The too frequent uſe of that ſoporific produced 

1 conſiderable effect on the underſtanding of 

the young monarch: he was ſubject to ſuch 

long and continued fits of forgetfulneſs that the 
queen, and the phyſician, ſeized on the reins of 

government. Struefiſee was created prime mi- 

otter. and, during ſome months, was in reality 


king of Denmark. The Daniſh nation was 
enraged, 
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enraged. Te was at length diſcovered: that the 
project of cke miniſter was to cauſe the king to 
be declared incapable of reigning, and; under” 
this pretext, to raiſe himſelf to the protectorſhip 
of the kingdom; which ſtep completed the 
diſguſt that che minds of men bad conceived. 
To expoſe the kingdom to fall under a denomi- 
nation like this was to cover it with opprobrium. 
The marine guards, whom it had been intend- 
ed to break, becauſe that the faction ſuſpected 
their fidelity, gave the firſt ſhock” to the revolu- 
tion. The two generals Eickſtædt and Celler, 
both Pomeranians by birth, and the miniſter of 
ſtate, Oſten, ſecretly repaired to the queen. 
Tulia, the mother-in-law of the king, and in the 
moſt lively colours painted'thoſe perils by which 
ſhe, perſonally, as well as her ſon-in-law, and 
the whole kingdom, were menaced. They con- 
jured her, at a moment ſo critical, to take a de- 
ciſive part; and prevailed on her to repair, after 
a ball, which was to continue a great part of 
the night, by a ſecret ſtair- caſe, into the apart- 
ment of the king, to inform him of the imminent 
danger which threatened him, and to oblige 
him inſtantaneouſſy to fign an order by which 
the generals ſhould be authorized, the one to 
arreſt the queen Matilda, and the other to ſe- 
cure the phyſician , Frome miniſter, . 


The 
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The plan was executed as it had been pro- 
jected. The queen was impriſoned in a fortreſs, 
and the phyſician and his adherents were brought 
to trial. The fear of tortures made them con- 
feſs all the crimes of which they were accuſed. 
The marriage of the queen Matilda was an- 
nulled. By the intervention of the king of Eng- 
land ſhe was permitted to leave Denmark, and 
to retire into the electorate of Hanover. She 
fixed her abode at Zelle, where ſhe was treated 
with diſtinction by her brother. 
The phyſician and baron Brandt, after their 
trial, were beheaded. The queen Julia, mother- 
in-law of the king, aſſumed the management of | 
affairs. Every thing was feebly conducted at the 
- commencement of ſuch an adminiſtration, which, 
in reality, was nothing more than a regency. 


I be debility of the mind of the king was equi- 


valent to a minority. The Norwegians, who 
had been loaded with taxes for the ſupport of 
the bank, which was on the point of bankruptcy, 
began, on various occaſions, to manifeſt their 
diſcontents. The ſudden revolution, that at the 
ſame time happened in the Swediſh f govern- 
ment, gave very powerful alarms at the court 
of Copenhagen, which dreaded the enterpriſes 
of a youthful neighbouring prince, by birth the 
enemy of che Panes. The queen Julia ſent 
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general'Huth, with ſome troops, into Norway ; 
in order to guard that kingdom againſt any 
foreign invader. 
The diſſatisfaction of the Norwegians, and 
the little favourable propenſities they had to- 
ward the court, were the ſubjects on which the 
| King of Sweden founded his hopes. Some de- 
puties from the peaſants of that kingdom, who 
came to him in the ſmall town of Eckholmſund, 
aſſured him that he had only to ſhew himſelf 
with a few troops, on their frontiers, to animate 
the Norwegian peaſants, and to occaſion an in- 
ſurrection in his favour. Without examining 
whether it was the nation, that ſpoke by the 
mouth of theſe deputies, or whether they were 
merely the organs of ſome obſcure malecontents, 
the king ſuddenly departed, under the pretence 
of making what is called, in Sweden, the Eric 
_ Gatta, He made the tour of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces in Scania, and toward the frontiers of 
Norway. He thence ſent a memorial to the 
court of Denmark (November the gth) con- 
ceived in terms of menace, wherein he demanded 
the reaſon of the extraordinary armaments which 
that court was making in Norway. He at the 
ſame time prepared to undertake war himſelf. 
Swediſh troops, provided with artillery, ap- 
proached Norway. His: numerous emiſſaries 
Were 


* 
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were diſperſed through the kingdom, to excite 
the people to ſedition. Ineffectual attempts 
were made to burn the dock-yard of Copen- 
hagen: in fine every thing tended to a rupture 
between the two kingdoms; which perhaps muſt 
| have enſued, had not the court of Berlin, by 
the moſt, energetic remonſtrances, induced the 
two powers to come to a mutual eclaircifſement, 

relative to their ſuſpicions, and to an accommo- 
dation. The effe& theſe remonſtrances produced 
occaſioned the king of Sweden to return to his 

capital, and freed the Danes from their fears. 
The change of government in Sweden had 
given diſpleaſure to the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
theſe motions of the monarch, on the frontiers 
of Norway, offended her ſtill further. She 
feared leſt a prince, ſo reſtleſs and enterprizing 
as the king of Sweden, ſhould with equal levity 
make an attack on the frontiers of Eftonia and 
Finland. Theſe two provinces were, at that 
time, unprovided with troops; the Ruſſian ar- 
mies were in Beflarabia, and in the Crimea, 
and Poland was over-run with more than fifty 

| thouſand of the Muſcovite troops. The em- 
preſs judged that, under ſuch circumſtances, 
while ſhe was making conqueſts in the eaſt, and 
ſubjugating the Sarmatians, ſhe ought not to 
1 the e of her former poſſeſſions. 

| I | Wich 
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With this intent, ſhe recalled twenty thouſand 
of her ſoldiers, who were in Poland, to ſend. 
them into Livonia, for che defence of that and 
other provinces, which ſhe believed were ex- 
poſed to inſult from the Swedes. She alſo. 
ſhewed herſelf more inclined to a new congrels, 

for the concluſion of peace with the Turks. 
October 26th. The congreſs opened at 
* Buchareſt, The reis Effendi was the plenipoten- 
tiary from the Porte, and the ſieur Obreſkow 
from Peterſburg. The two plenipotentiary 
miniſters of Pruſſia and Auſtria did not at- 

tend, becauſe the Ruſſians had been diffatisfied- 
with the fieur Thugut, who had been preſent 
at the firſt congreſs, as miniſter from the em- 
preſs queen. The Ruſſians began by renewing 
their exorbitant pretenſions. They afterward 
receded on ſeveral articles; but the ceſſion of 
the fortreſſes of Kerſch and Jenikala, in the 
Crimea, fituated on the ſtrait of Zabach, the 
poſſeſſion of which would open a paſſage to the 
Ruſſians into the Euxine, was an invincible im- 
pediment to the concluſion of peace. The 
corps of the Ulemas, or men of the law, declared 
to the grand Seignor it never would conſent that 
Ruſſia ſhould, by this ceſſion, be empowered 
to ſend out 2 fleet which might threaten Con- 
ſtantinople itſelf with the moſt imminent dans. 
| 2 | ger; 
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ger; and Ruſſia, on her part, announced the 
poſſeſſion of theſe two places as a condition from 
which ſhe would never recede. Hereupon each 
of the two courts ſent an ultimatum to their pleni- 
potentiaries. The Ruſſians offered to give up the 
money that they had demanded, on condition 
that the Turks would conſent to the remainder; 
and the Turks propoſed to grant twenty-one 
millions of rubles to the Ruſſians, if they would 
reſtore every thing to the ſtate in hich it was 
before the commencement of the war. After 
the conditions had been mutually rejected, to- 
ward the end of the month of March 1773, 
this ſecond congreſs broke up like the firſt, 
Two reaſons contributed to render the con- 
greſs ineffectual. The firſt was the burthen- 
ſome, humiliating, and rigorous conditions, to 
which Catharine wiſhed to ſubject Muſtapha. 
The other originated in the intrigues of France, 
which, not ſatisfied with employing bribes to 
gain the principal vifirs and grandees of the 
Porte, inſpired them with courage by the hope 
that the king of Sweden would carry the war 
into Finland, and there make a diverſion in 
their favour ; adding that France was actually 
arming a numerous ſquadron at Toulon, which 
ſhe would ſend to the Levant, and that it ſhould 
there remain, to cruiſe in the Archipelago. 


The 
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The court of Verſailles did more than raiſs 
theſe petty cabals. She diſapproved the con- 
duct of the empreſs queen, who, being her ally, 
had united with Pruſſia and Ruſſia, and had 
taken part with theſe powers, which France 

regarded as her foes. To avenge herſelf of the 
Auſtrians, a quadruple alliance was projected 

at Verſailles, between that court and thoſe of 
Madrid; Turin, and London. This was be- 
gun by ſetting every engine in motion to inſpire 
England with diſſatisfaction againſt Pruſſia and 
Ruſſia. Numerous pamphlets were diſperſed 
by the French emiſſaries, in ſome of which they 
demonſtrated to the Engliſh the very conſider- 
able injuries their trade would endure, now the 
king of Pruſſia was in poſſeſſion of the port of 

Dantzic ; in others they exaggerated the loſſes 
_ which the commercial intereſts of the Engliſh 
muſtſuffer, ſhould the Ruſſians obtain the free na- 
vigation of the Euxine. Theſe writings at length 
made ſome impreſſion; the impetuoſity of the 
Engliſh was quickly excited, and, without 
knowing why, the nation vented loud exclama- 


tions, proteſting that the port of Dantzic was 


about to ruin the trade of Great Britain. 

It is unneceſſary here to report all the dif- 
agreeable circumſtances to which theſe clamours 
gave birth ; but we are — obliged 

VOL. Iv, ” G | to 


to relate that the Engliſh addreſſed themſelves 
to the Ruſſians, and that they required the am- 
baſſador of the empreſs, in conjunction with the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, to give law to the king of 
Pruſſia, in his own domains, which belonged 
to him as legally as the provinces which the 
two other powers had invaded did to them, that 
he might ſacrifice his intereſt to their caprices. 
The Ruſſians did not entirely enter into theſe 
extravagant ideas of the Engliſh. The war 
with the Turks ſtill continued. The king 
granted ſubſidies; it was therefore neceſſary 
they ſhould pay him ſome attention. Some 
vague negotiations took place with the court of 
Peterſburg, concerning the duties and tolls of 
the Viſtula, and relative to the port of Dantzic. 
After explanations between the parties, and 
when good reaſons had been adduced to con- 
vince the czarina that each ſovereign was maſter 
of his own territories, and that therefore he ought 
not to be diſturbed in the adminiſtration of his 
finances, the Ruſſians found theſe proofs were 
valid, and affairs remained in their former 
ee i TER Fs 
The project of the French and Engliſh was 
ſtill more artful than as above repreſented. 
Their view was to embroil Pruſſia and Ruſſia, 


on the ſubject of the port of Dantzic ; and, 


though 
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though the concluſion did not correſpond with 


the attempt, the Engliſh did not ceaſe to teſtify, 


at the. court of Peterſburg, how jealous. and 
envious they were of the commerce of the 
Euxine, which it was the intention of the Ruſ- 
ſans to exerciſe. But the breaking up of the 
congreſs of Buchareſt delivered them, for the - 


moment, from their ap prehenſions. 


The inteſtine troubles of the court of peterſ- 
burg, and the different factions which were 


endeavouring to effect the deſtruction of their 
opponents, influenced the public affairs, and 


occaſioned new diſputes; ſometimes reſpecting 


the port of Dantzic; at others, concerning the 


tolls; and, on 
limits of the new acquiſitions. Ill-humour was 


third occaſion, relative to the 


carried ſo far that they diſputed a diſtrict with 
the king fituated beyond the Netze, which he 
had inſerted in his line of demarcation. Other 
difficulties were raiſed concerning the territory 


of Thorn, which it was pretended. he had in- 


croached upon; although the partition had been 
regulated by the moſt authentic geographical 
maps that were to be procured. 

The Ruſſians had ſimilar quarrels 2 the 
Auſtrians, concerning a diſtrict which they had 
appropriated to themſelves, lying beyond the 


San, and which was of conſiderable extent. 
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The king promiſed he would comply with tlie 
empreſs of Ruſſia, and, in a certain degree, 
| accommodate himſelf toherdefires, on condition 

that the Auſtrians would act in like manner; 
but the court of Vienna, difplaying its haughti- | 
neſs and its whole dignity, declared it would 
not yield an inch of its poſſeſſions. This proud 
and determined declaration of the Auſtrians | 
compelled the Ruſſians to keep ſilence, and from 
that time affairs remained in the ſtate in which 
they then were. 

All theſe petty arts derived their origin from 
the hatred in which count Orlow, now made a 
prince, held count Panin. He accuſed him of 
having too advantageouſly regulated the parti- 
tion in behalf of the Ruſſian allies; and the 
minifter, who ſaw his influence tottering, had 
not the courage firmly to maintain the points 
on which the empreſs of Ruſſia and the king 
of Pruſſia had been mutually agreed, when the 
convention was figned. About this time, the 
nuptials of the grand duke were celebrated at 
Peterſburg. (July.) Count Panin, who had 
been his governor, then gave up his charge, 
and the empreſs not only graciouſly rewarded 
him but, undeceived relative to the calumnies 
with which his enemies had endeavoured to 

4 a blacken 
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blacken his character, ſhe reſtored him to her 
. conficlenge 


It was the king who, by b his efforts, occa- 
ſioned the choice which the empreſs made of a 
daughter-in-law to alight on the ' princeſs of 
Darmſtadt, own ſiſter to the princeſs of Pruſſia. 
If influence was to be preſerved in Ruſſia, it 
was neceſſary perſons ſhould reſide there who 
were connected with Pruſſia, When the prince 
of Pruſſia ſhould aſcend the throne, it was to 
be hoped he might hence derive great advan- 
tages. M. von Aſſeburg, a ſubject of the king, 
and who had paſſed into the ſervice of the em- 
preſs, was commiſſioned to make a tour through 
the courts of Germany, in which there were 
marriageable princeſſes, and to give in his 
report. He choſe the princeſs of Darmſtadt, 
who was deſigned for the conſort of the grand 
duke. 

While the marriage feſtivals were celebrating 

in the city of Peterſburg, the diet of Poland 

aſſembled at Warſaw. The three courts there 

Publiſhed a manifeſto, with a deduction of their 
claims. They demanded that the king and 
the republic ſhould _ 

1. Sign the treaty os EP in favour of the 
three courts 

2. The pacification of Poland, 

. Ser 
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3. Set apart a fixed ſum far: the ſupport of 
ble king, 
4. Shouldeſtabliſh a permanent duncil. And 
5. Appoint a ſtable fund by which the re- 
public might maintain thirty thouſand men. 
At the ſame time each power ſent a corps of 
ten thouſand men into Poland. Each, in like 
manner, ſent a general to Warſaw, The name 
of the Auſtrian general was Richecourt; of the 
Ruſſian Bibikow; and of the Pruſſian Lentulus. 
They had orders to act in concert, and to chaſ. 
tiſe the grandees who ſhould attempt to cabal, | 
or be any let to the innovations which were in- 
tended to be made on their country. | 
At the beginning the Poles were froward; 
they treated whatever was propoſed with repug- 
nance, and the nuncios from the palatinates 
did not arrive at Warſaw. Fatigued by theſe 
delays, and this obſtinacy, the court of Vienna 
propoſed to fix a day for the aſſembling of the 
diet, with a menace that, if the nuncios ſhould 
fail to be preſent, the three courts, without . 
ther loſs of time, would diſmember the whole 
kingdom. But it was likewiſe added that, out 
of regard to them, if they ſhould give indica- 
tions of their docility, as ſoon as the act of 
ceſſion ſhould be ſigned, the three powers 
„„ would 
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would withdraw their troops! from the erritorie | 
of the republic. = 
Scarcely was this declaration oubliſhed before 
all acted as if there had been no conſtraint. The 
diet aſſembled on the 19th of April; the treaty 
of ceſſion was approved and ſigned, firſt with 
the Auſtrians, afterward with the Ruſſians, and 
that of Pruſſia on the 18th of September. It 


= was agreed that commiſſaries ſhould be fent to 


: regulate the frontiers. The republic in favour 
of his majeſty renounced its right to the re- 
verſion of the kingdom of Pruffia, and of the 
fiefs of Lauenburg, Butow, and Draheim. Se- 
veral articles of the treaty of Welau were abo- 
liſhed, and all the remaining provinces were | 
guarantied to Poland. The king further pro- 
miſed to preſerve the catholic religion, in his 
portion of the diſmemberment, in the ſtate in 
which he found it; and the articles which re- 
lated to trade were referred to ſeparate acts. 

This treaty, and thoſe of the other courts, were 
at firſt only ſigned by the two marſhals of the 
confederation, the preſident of the delegation, 
and the ambaſſadors of the three powers. Theſe 

ambaſſadors began afterward to treat with the 

members of the delegation. The creation of a 

permanent council was agreed on, but the diſ- 

cuſſions concerning it, which muſt negeflarily 
G 4 a WY; 
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be long and circumſtantial, were remitted to the 
' ſucceeding aſſemblies. | 
The Poles, whom we cannot 1 e e as 
i he moſt frivolous and inconſiderate people in 
Europe, | flattered themſelves without the leaſt 
foundation that they ſhould ſoon annihilate the 
labours of the three neighbouring powers. Thus 
do thoſe reaſon who are little uſed to reflect. 
„„The campaign of the Ruſſians has not been 
6 fortunate this year, and they will be ruined 
te in the next; and,” added the . zealous 
lovers of the anarchy of the ancient govern- 
ment of Poland, with ſtill more wild bom- 
baſt, the grand Seignor, at the head of his 
„ brave janiſſaries, will ſoon. penetrate into 
C4 Ruſſia, will burn Moſcow and Peterſburg, 
f will dethrone the empreſs, and will then di- 
c vide between himſelf and the * the re- 
ct mains of that vaſt empire.” 

That we may judge how far their il wiſhes 


3 falſely over-rated the bad ſucceſs of the Ruſ- 


ſians, it will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed 

between the armies, during this campaign; and 
even to go ſomewhat back. After the breaking 
up of the congreſs of Buchareſt, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, accuſtomed to have inconceivable ex- 
ploits performed by her troops, imagined that 
by the aid of a new victory the might render 
the 


4 
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the ſultan leſs ſtubborn in his purpoſe, and in- 
| duce him to conſent to thoſe conditions of peace, 
from which ſhe was not willing to recede. She 
therefore ſent the marſhal orders to paſs the 
Danube with his army, and to attack, wherever 
he ſhould find, the foe. Romanzow felt ſome 
repugnance to hazard his fame in an enterpriſe 
fo perilous. He remonſtrated concerning the 
difficulties; ſaid the Danube was a mile wide, 
ſtructing bridges; the danger of diſembarking 
on the oppoſite ſhore, under the fire of the 
enemy; and added that no firm footing could be 
obtained in tunelia; and that there was reaſon 
to fear the army would be expoſed to circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to thoſe which chreatened Peter: ' 
on the banks of the Pruth. | 

Theſe remonſtrances were mas in vain ; 
reaſons of war ceded to the impatience of the 
empreſs, and Romanzow was obliged to paſs 
the Danube (June 13th) with his army, thirty- 
five thouſand ſtrong. He repulſed and defeated 
a corps of obſervation, which the Turks had 
ſent on the banks of the river. He afterward 
marched for Siliſtria, which it was his intention 
to take. This town is ſituated in a defile: it 
has no works for its defence, but the hills that 
ſurround it on bath ſides were well fortified, 
Thirty thouſand Turks were here encamped, 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$6 ros runs won xs. 
and the army of the grand vizir, poſted on 


mount Hemus, was ready to fend fuccour. 


Matſhat Romanzow, approaching Siliſtria, was 
determined to take the town by aſſault. He 


divided his army into different corps, fome of 


which were to ſupport the batteries that fired on 
the camp of the enemy, others to attack the 
town, by that opening between the hills which 

was the wideſt. © The remainder was to form a 
reſerve; which was meant either to ſupport the 
aſſaults to be beer ag to ptr nnn 


of the troops. 
The Turks d this reſerve and the corps 


2 the batteries, wit Aheir ſpahis, 


at the ſame time that they came "a the rear of 
the detachments; which; it is true, had entered 
Siliſtria, but which were afterward obliged to 
retire with very confiderable toſs. Informed of 
what had paſſed, the grand vizir quickly ſent 
a heavy body of troops on the back of the Ruſ- 


far! army, to garniſh a defile through which 
it muſt retreat, in order to regain the banks of 


the Danube. Had the grand vizir known how 
to profit by the opportunity, he would without 
lofs of time have aſſaulted the rear- guard, and 
the army of Romanzow, then retiring; accord- 


ing to every probability, he would then have 
deſtroyed this Ruſſian army, that had paffed the 


Danube. 
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| Danube. But fate had decreed that fo the affair 
ſhould not terminate. The grand vizir remain - 
ed quiet in his camp, and marſhal Romanzow, 


having been informed that a corps of Turks 
at the head of a detachment, to diflodge the 
enemy from their ambufcade. The brave ge- 
neral, after incredible efforts of valour, was ſuc- 
_ ceſsful ; but his ſucceſs coſt him his life. 
This important advantage empowered the 
Ruſſian army to regain the Danube. Here 
there were not boats ſufficient to tranſport the 
troops, all at one time; three days were neceſ- 
ſary to effect the paſſage, during which it never 
entered the thoughts of the Turks to attack the 
diviſions of the army, that were waiting the re- 
turn of the boats, or to throw the leaſt _— 
ment in the way of their embarkation. | 
The empreſs of Ruſſia was exceedingly diſ- 
ſatisfied with the expedition. Troops were 
obliged to be drawn from Ingria, Eſtonia, and 
Poland, in order to reinforce the army of Wal- 
lachia, Government however was not diſcou- 


5 raged . new projects were formed at Peterſburg, 


which it was determined ſhould be put in exe- 
cution, the fame year, toward the end of autumn. 
It muſt be obſerved that it is cuſtomary among 
the Turks for the Aſiatic troops to return home, 


at 
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at the approach of winter. The Ruſſians, being 
informed of this, were deſirous of profiting by 
the weakened ſtate of the army of the grand 
vixir, after the departure of ſo vaſt a multitude 
of combatants. Romanzow, by order of the 
empreſs, ſent different detachments of his troops 
beyond the Danube; and the marſhal, with the 
main army, conſiſting of about twenty thouſand 
men, remained behind the rivers, to cover the 
J conquered , of Wallachia and * 
davia. 

General Ungern, prince W and OY 
neral Soltikow, were detached each at the head 
of three thouſand men. Ungern and Dolgo- 
rouki fell upon a corps of Turks, which they 
put to flight. The ſeraſquier who commanded 
them, and ſome cannon, were taken, Their 
orders were to march from thence to Warna; to 
ſeize on this important poſt, and on the port by 
which the army of the vizir obtained ſubſiſtence 
from the Black Sea. As misfortune would have 
it, the two generals quarrelled. Ungern ſingly 
advanced to Warna. He found the town well 
fortified, furrounded by a deep moat, full of 
water, defended by a ſtrong garriſon, and the 
port full of Turkiſh frigates, the artillery of 
which, ſcouring the whole ſhore, greatly in- 


| commoded the Ruſſian wert, 
Ungern 
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© Ungern perceived it would be impoſſible for 
him to force the town; and, having abandoned 
his project, was exceedingly haraſſed by the 
Turks on his retreat. He loſt his artillery, not 
to mention a very conſiderable number of his 
men. Still however he regained the Danube; 
while the Turks, on their part, ſeized on the 
magazine which the Ruſſians had collected for 
the expedition; by which the latter were all 
obliged to repaſs the Danube, and again to join 
their army, their numbers greatly reduced, and 
in a very diſtreſſed and famiſhed ſtate, | 
It now ſeemed that Fortune, in one of- her ca- 
prices, weary of having ſo long favoured the 
Ruſſians, meant to paſs over to the oppoſite 
party. Two ſucceſſive expeditions into Ro- 
melia already had failed; and, as if this were 
not ſufficient, the Coſſacks of the Don, and thoſe- 
who inhabit the banks of the Jayck, in the 
vicinage of Orenburg, revolted. Their princi- 
pal complaint was that the court had violated 
their privileges; by forming them into regi- 
ments, like regular troops; by having drafted 
twenty thouſand of their countrymen to ſend 
them againſt the Turks; and by having ex- 
hauſted their province, in obliging it to ſend 
more men and horſes than it was able to furniſh, 
0 DI. Coflack headed the inſurgents, and 
perſuaded 


— — — — — | 
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perſuaded them that he brought with him the 
emperor Peter III. who wiſhed to dethrone his 
wife, the empreſs, that he might place his ſon, 


the grand duke, upon the throne. Some of the | 


neighbouring provinces joined the rebels. Their 
numbers, which daily increaſed, obliged the 
empreſs to recal as many of her troops as ſhe 
could from Eſtonia, Ingria, and Poland, to op- 
poſe theſe Coflacks, General Bibikow was 
ſent to head the corps that had thus been 
haſtily aſſembled ; but, in deſpite of all his dili- 


_ gence, he was unable to arrive in the kingdom 


of Caſan ſooner than the month of Myreh in 


the year 1774. 
So great a reverſe of prof] perity „ Which aſto- 


niſhed a court that had been ſo little accuſtomed 


to misfortunes, inſpired the empreſs with more 
pacific ſentiments. She feared, and with good 


reaſon, the great number of recruits that were 


exacted from the provinces, which exaction had 
already occaſioned murmurs, would induce the 


Ruffians to proceed from diſcontent to open re- 
volt. Add to this conſideration that the ſucceſs 
vhich it may be ſaid had dazzled the eyes of 
Europe, at the commencement of the war, had 

loſt much of its ſplendor, during the courſe of = 

the laſt campaign. As the court had a very 
| ſincere. deſire to re-eſtabliſh peace, count 


Panin 
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Panin requeſted count Solms to ſend advice to 
the ſieur yon Zegelin, ambaſſador from the king 


to the Porte, that he was intreated, i in his own, 
name, to lay the following propoſitions before, 


the cadileſker, who tranſacted the official buſi- 
neſs of the grand vizir, during his abſence, _ .-. 


1. That the Porte ſhould defiſt from the poſ- = 


ſeſſion of Kerſch and Jenikalaa. 

2. That the Crimea ſhould be governed ths 
its own Kham, without any OT of either 
Turks or Ruſſians. 5 
3. That the free nayigation of {oF Evxine 
ſhould be configed to merchant ſhips, not any 
of which ſhould carry more than four or 
five guns; and that all Ruſſian ſhips of war 
ſhould be forbidden to enter any of the ports 
which were under the dominion of che grand 
Seignor. 

4. That Oczakow, inſtead 71 e 
| ſhould appertain to the Ruſſians, that they 
might at leaſt poſſeſs one fortified town, with a, 
port on the Euxine; and that, in conſideration; 
of this grant, the Ruſſians ſhould reſtore Bender 
to the Turks, and with that all their other con- 


queſts. | 
That the 1 of the empreſs Catharine 


might not be wounded, who had 2 repugnance 


to make the firſt propoſals f for Phat. to her ene- 
= mies, 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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miles, the king willingly undertock to preſent 


them in his own name, at Conſtantinople, and 


che more ſo becauſe it was his perſonal in- 


tereſt to put an end to the war, which by its 
continuation might be productive of Pen” 
ble and vexatious events. 

The new endeavour at pacification was not 


more ſucceſsful than the preceding efforts had 
been. Both powers were too elevated, too 


haughty, to bring them to terms of accommo- 


dation. But, while theſe things paſſed, the 
grand Seignor, Muſtapha, who had reigned 


during the courſe of this war, expired at Con- 
ſtantinople. His brother Achmet ſucceeded to 
the ſceptre; a prince who was unacquainted 
with every thing, except the ſeraglio, which had 
been his priſon, and in which he had been 
educated. Ignorant, and equally confined and 

feeble in underſtanding, he committed the cares 


of government to his ſiſter, and his grand vizir; 


nor was there any apparent change nn 
by his reign. WY 
In deſpite of the pride which both the courts 


affected, they both felt how requiſite it was to 
re-eſtabliſh peace; and, being alike diſguſted 


that ſo many congrefſes had been aſſem- 
bled to no purpoſe, they attempted another 
mode of reconciliation. T hey renewed a direct 
n negotia- 
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negotiation between the nd vizir and mar- 
ſnal Romanzow. This however was retarded 
by the recurring diſputes concerning the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea, and the ceſſion of the 
places which Ruſſia demanded; and thus the 
affair languiſhed till che month of Jonny. r 
the campaign Gp. i) 
Jo avoid a general engagement, che WY, 
vizir had choſen his camp on the mountains of 
Bulgaria, and only ſent; heavy detachments: 
againſt marſhal: Romanzow.. The latter, deſir- 
ing to recover that fame which had been in- 
jured by the unfortunate operations of his laſt 
campaign, after having paſſed the Danube with 
his army, found means to turn that of the grand 
vizir by detachments, which beat all the troops 
by whom they were encountered. Romanzow 
then fortified thefe detachments, one of which 
had the good fortune to defeat and carry off a 
conſiderable convoy, that had been deſtined 
for the grand army of the Turks. Dearth ſoon 
began to make its appearance in the camp of 
the vizir: general Kamenſki cut off his com. 
munication with Adrianople. Had the Turk 
poſſeſſed audacity, he would have qpened 
bimſelf a paſſage, ſword in hand; eſpecially — 
| fince the greateſt part of his troops, wanting — 
ſubſiſtence, - deſerted; after having pillaged 
vol. iv. — | their 
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their-own,camp. | His, reverſe of fortune * 
the wretched grand vizir into deſpair, and he 
imagined himſelf obliged to ſign all che propo· 
ſuions for peace which marſhal Romanzow 
thought proper to dictate. 
The peace produced the ;ndeporilense.blialia 
S and gained the Ruſſians the ceſſion of 
the towns of 2 Aſow, 2 Kinburn, and Jenikala. 
The Turks further granted them che free navi- 
the Archipelago; with the ſum of four million 
and: a half of rubles, as an indemnification for 
the expences of the war. Theſe: preliminaries, 
wich were ſo glorious to the empreſs:Catharzne,. 
vVere ſigned, on the 1th of July 1574, in-the' 
camp of marſhal Romanzow. The grand vizir, 
without loſs of. time, led back the few troops 
that remained with him to en where | 
he died with grief, f 
The proſperity which the of Ruſſia en- 
joyed, in conſequence of the advantages it had 
acquired over the Turks, was counterbalanced 
by the apprehenſions which the revolt of the 
Coſſacks had occaſioned. Pugatſchef, who was 
at the head of the rebels, had the addreſs to 
pm gen over the tribes that inhabit from the banks 
of the Jayck- to thoſe that are found in the 
ea, of Moſcow to his party; even the no- 
| 7 | bility 
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bility began to be ſeduced, and nothing was? ant- 
5 ing to this Chief of a faction, except the aid of 
good fortune, to complete the revolution which 
he. intended to effect in the empire. But the 
peace which had ſo lately been concluded with 
the Turks rendered all his plans abortive. The 
troops that the empreſs marched from Romelia 
| wete employed againſt the rebel. They fur- 
rounded him on all fides, diſperſed his party, 
and cut off retreat. He was at length berrayed' 
by one of his adherents, who delivered him up 

to the Ruffians, by whom he was condemned to 
the death he had mericed. 

During all this interval the diet of Poland 
and the delegation were labouring at what they 
called a reform of the government. Whatever 
concerned the permanent council was regulated; 
funds were ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
king, which was fixed at the ſum of one million 
two hundred thouſand crowns. Other funds 
were deſtined for the ſupport of the army. The 
article which regarded the diſſidents was ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt delicate, becauſe of the 
fermentation which it might occaſion in the 
minds of men, and was therefore reſerved for 
the cloſe of the diet. ; 


A new rumour, ,at this time, was ſpread 
Ha | through» 
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throughout Poland. The nation loudly. com- 
. plained becauſe the Auſtrians and Pruffians, as 
| they affirmed, no longer ſet. any bounds to the 
extenſion of their limits. Theſe complaints 
were not entirely void of foundation; for the 
Auſtrians, by the abuſe of an incorrect map of 
Poland, as all the maps were, having confound - 
ed the names of two rivers, the Sbruze and the 
Podhorze, had, under this pretence, extended 
their limits far beyond what had been aſſigned 
them by the treaty of partition. It had been 
ſtipulated that the diſmemberment ſhould be 
made with perfect equality, and that the por- 
tions which ſhould fall to the lot of the three 
powers ſhould not be more extenſive i in the one 
than in the other inſtance. Therefore, as the 
Auſtrians had infringed the condition , the king 
thought himſelf authorized to do the ſame. He 
conſequently extended his limits, and included 
the old and new Netze, in that part of Pome- 
rellia which he already poſſeſſed. 
I be court of Peterſburg interfered in the 
affair, and the king engaged to contract the 
limits of his frontiers, on condition that the 
court of Vienna would ſet the example. The 
Poles, informed of the altercations which paſſed 
er the three e courts, thought this was the 


8 - 
p 


moment, 
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moment; by the aid of their cabals, to ſow diſ- 
cord, bitterneſs, and envy, between the powers. 5 
With this intent count Branicky, grand gene- 
ral of Poland, was ſent to Peterſburg, under 
whe pretence of pleading the cauſe of the re- 
public, but rather to incite the anger of the 
empreſs againſt Pruſſia and Auſtria. Before he 
was made grand general, he had accompanied 
Poniatowſky to Peterſburg, previous to his he- 
ing elected king. Although this envoy did not 
accompliſh the great purpoſe of the republic, 
which was to annul all that had been done, he 
irritated Ruſſian vanity, by repreſenting ' to 


the empreſs that her honour was pledged not 


to ſuffer the Pruffians and Auſtrians to diſ- 
| play their deſpotiſm in Poland. Dehortatory 
letters were immediately expedited to the king, 
as well as to the empreſs queen, to induce them 
not to abuſe that complaiſance which the empreſs 
had hitherto paid to their intereſts. 

The king replied to the exhortation with 
: pee intreating the empreſs Catharine to 
recollect the fundamental article of the treaty 
of partition, and on which the equality of the 
portions reſted. He further added that, pro- 
vided the Auſtrians would preſcribe juſt bounds 
to their acquiſitions, he would willingly deſiſt 
from any extent of his limits which ſhould be 
„ | found 


\ 
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found diſputable; there being no intereſt which 
he would not facrifice to the advantage of pre- 
ſerving the friendſhip. of the .empreſs, The 
anſwer of the empreſs queen was of a very dif- 
| ferent complexion; the ſtyle partook of the 
temper of him by whom it was dictated; cold | 
and haughty, it announced the firm reſolution 
of the Auſtrians to preſerve all of which they 


were in poſſeſſion. , 
The details into which we dan hem —— 


4 ta far to engage our attention as to 


prevent us from taking a retroſpect of the reſt of 
Europe, all the powers of which are connected 
with the general chain that links their political 
intereſts; nor ought any of the events which 
may more or les: influence. whatever bappens.00 

| be omitted. „„ 35 
At the e the year(May)Louis xv. 
expired: he died of the ſmall-pox. The biſhops 
who were preſent during his laſt moments acted 
with moſt diſguſting hypocriſy. They obliged 
him publicly to demand pardon of the natior 
for his errors. The ſovereign Was good, but 
wanted fortitude; his only defect was that of 
being a king. The French nation, inſatiable | 
in its thirſt after novelty, and weary of ſo long 
a reign, attacked his memory with pitileſs rage. 
At 1 the n who had been waited 
„Eng | 4 Ys for 
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for with ſo much impatience affiimed tlie feat of 
his grandfather. Louis XVI. becauſe he was 
but lately become à king, was immediately ap- 
plauded; his reign was the golden age; no 
mortal was to be diſſatisfied under his govern- 
ment, and with him returned the days of Saturn 
” 2 —_ Such was the language of enthu- 
| _ confines itſelf to ſay that the 
— gs choſe the count de Maurepas - 
for his Mentor, who had formerly nn 
mn under Louis XV, + 
The advanced age of this prime milifter did | 
not permir the flattering hopes that France dur- 
ing his adminiſtration ſhould recover the reſpect | 
ne had loſt; bis politics extended no further 
than to maintain affairs in the ftate in which 
he found them. How indeed might he engage 
in grand enterpriſes, the end of which a man 
of eighty could not hope to ſee? It was no 
doubt his duty to labour to re-eſtabliſh the 
finances. But what were his means? Muſt he 
leſſen the expenditure ? He would draw down 
on his own head the hatred of all the grandees 
of the kingdom. Was he to find new funds? 
Every reſource was exhauſted. There was no 
other prudent expedient than that of a partial, 25 
to prevent a total, bankruptcy, which he 
5 aue ſhould happen during his life, and 
1 = wach 
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q nic would remain a blot upon his „ 
tion. The only act which ſignalized his. 1 ä 
to the miniſtry was his re-eſtabliſhment of the 
former, parliament, and his contributing to the 
baniſhment of M. de Meaupoux ; for which he 
: eee e . lh mec en 
politicians. 4 . 
France, at chin time, PR 8 the — 
which had ariſen between Spain and Portugal, 
relative to the fort of St. Sacrament in America, 
would occaſion a rupture between thoſe powers. 
England feared it no leſs, for ſhe herſelf had 
ſent troops into America, to Boſton and other 
colonies, to appeaſe the diſcontents which had 
there taken birth, at the acts of government in 
the mother · country. Should war be kindled 
between Portugal and Spain, the king of Eng- 
land was obliged to ſuccour Portugal. This 
would inconteſtably embroil him with the Spa- 
niards, who, to avenge themſelves, would aſſiſt 
the Evgliſh colonies, and conſequently would 
1 the . of Ge" IT — of 
1 free nk frank this —— 5 
. the Engliſh miniſtry bribed the emperor of Mo- 
rocco, and induced him immediately to declare 
War againſt Spain. By thus giving the court 
"_ ina an occupation ſo ſerious, the Engliſh 
1 „„ e 


and thinking only on their own- affairs, they 
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buoped hoſtilities between Spain and Portugal 
_ would be deferred, and time would be gained to 
reduce their own colonies to ſubjection. Events | 
ſo various and important occaſioned” the . 5 
ih at that time to loſe ſight of Europe. „ 
Theſe conjunctures fa voured the unn af ou 
king. While the Engliſh and the other powers 
_ were themſelves in an embarraſſing, ſituation, 


paid leſs attention to what was paſſing in the 
reſt of Europe; conſequently his majeſty had 
leſs to apprehend from the importunate jealouſy: 
of the Engliſh, who would certainly otherwiſe 


have. interfered in what related to the treaty. of 


partition. Attempts therefore were made, with. | 
the aſſiſtance of the court of Ruſſia, to terminate 

the differences that exiſted with the citizens of 

Dantzic. The Pruſſian and Ruſſian envoys 
negotiated with the magiſtrates and ſyndics of 
the city „but to no effect; the latter perſiſted ſo 
obſtinately in a kind of commercial deſpotiſm, 
which they had arrogated to themſelves over 
other towns ſituated on the banks of the Viſtula, 
that they thought their dignity muſt be injured 

by ceding the leaſt trifle, - The Ruſſian envoy. 
perceived that gentle means would have no ef- 


fe& in the negotiation; ; he therefore declared 1 


. ſince they paid no reſpect to the remon- 
ſtirances 
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dately a —— e account ef his 
nüſſien-. The Profiian' Paw oy in eee n. wer 
5 ee * Berlin. 5 
5 e e citizens of — Would; ber 
doubt, have been leſs refractory; but Catharine 
| Was better pleaſe to leave than to extract this 
chorn from the foot of her ally, becauſe the 
ences of Pruſſia with Dantzic would fur- 
niſh a ready ſubject of diſpute, by which Ruffia 
might profit at any time, hen the good har- 
mony that exiſted b een the two con 
| thould/be interrupted; It n IR 00131175 
„he bonebrd U the — was very 
more diſturbed than that between Pruſſia and 
KRuſfia. The obſtscles which the court of Nut 
fia threw in the way of che Auſtrian encro- 
ments began to offend the haughtineſs of che 
+ etfipreſs queen; and, at the time that anger was 
thus gaining frength,” a copy of a treaty was 
| rectivetl that had been ſigned between the court 
of Vienna and the Divan of Conſtantinople. It 
Was Gated in the year 1771. Though it has 
been printed, we ſtill think it 3 here * 


1 an abſtra& ee ae rh. 
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The empreſs queen undertakes (theſe are the 
words) to oblige Ruſſia, either by negotiation 
or by arms, to reſtore all the conqueſts the has 
made on the Turks; and for this the grand 
Seignor ſhall pay her a ſubſidy of ten millions of 
| Hem to indemnify her for the expences of 
: He ſhall further cede to her a part of 
Wallachia, and- 2 Cas in the e of 
Moldavia, © © | 

Although the treaty was never ratified, pinke | 
Kaunitz was ſufficiently. artful to cauſe a con- 
fiderable ſum to be paid to his court, in ad- 
pyance; and, notwithſtanding he had ſigned a 
partition treaty between the three crowns, he 
did not the leſs perſiſt in his Plan. He at- 
rended to the intereſt of his court alone, and 
was little delicate in the Choice of the means he 
employed. Thus it was ſoon perceived that 
che Imperial miniſter, the ſieur von Thugut, 
who aſſiſted at the different oongreſſes that were 
held between the belligerent powers, traverſed 
as much as he was able the intereſt of Ruſſia ; 
yet not ſo adroitly but that the courts of Peterſ- 
burg and Berlin diſcovered his manceuvres. 
This. conduct of the court of Vienna occaſioned 
it to loſe the little remaining confidence that 
had be been ans in its good faith; nor did the 


em preſs, 
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empreſs Catharine and the a 0 5 Pru 
remain inſenſible to ſuch acts. 
It was perceived at 8 ee Rub 
fians had gained ſo many battles; and had mad 
ſo many conqueſts, only for the advantage of 
the court of Vienna, which had but obliged the 
Ruſſians to reſtore Moldavia and Wallachia to 
the Turks, that ſhe might ſeize them, in part, 


- herſelf. It was felt that theſe uſurpations, 


which extended almoſt to Choczim, would ren- 
der the Imperial court, whenever a war again 
ſhould happen between the Ruſſians and Turks, 
the arbitratrix of fortune; becauſe her ne- 
poſſeſſions afforded her the means of cutting off 
the Ruſſians from Poland, by the inn 
whence they drew their magazines. | 
The king had likewiſe ſubje& of mw 
againſt the court of Vienna; becauſe this court 
- had. occaſioned. him to induce the Ruſſians to 
deſiſt from their conqueſts. Such procedure 
diſcovered the avidity which the Auſtrians had 
for aggrandiſement, as well as their immeaſur- 
able ambition; and ſerved but to caution other 
powers to be on their guard, againſt what might 
be attempted in future. It was known that the 
young emperor deſired the conqueſt of the Vene · 
tian part of the province of Friuli; that he had 
formed d projects on Bavaria; and that he me- 
_, dJiated 
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ditated the capture of Boſnia ; without enume- 
rating Sileſia, Alſatia, and Lorraine; the loſs of 
which he had not forgotton, | Such being the 
propenſities of the ſovereign, his increaſe of 

power muſt, by principle, be oppoſet. 
The Ruſſians were deſirous that al king 
| ſhould take charge of all; and that, like a va- 
liant champion, he. ſhould. dare Auſtria to the 
field. But the Turks, who had been wronged, 
kept a mournful filence ; and how may aſſiſtance 
be offered to him who does not complain? The 
Ruſſians were exhauſted by the war which they 
had ſo lately waged, and neither had the power, 
nor the will, to join his majeſty. France had 
hitherto given no explanation of her intentions, 
and England was engaged in a civil war with 
her on colonies, undertaken, in the ſpirit of 
deſpotiſm, which ill conducted war, it might be. 
expected, would not be brought to a concluſion 
in a few campaigns. Theſe united conſidera - | 
tions occaſioned the court of Berlin to remain 
inactive, and the king wrote to Peterſburg it 
was improper that he ſhould announce himſelf pF 
the Don Quixote of the Turks. 
1775 · While the animoſity between the three | 
courts was at its greateſt height, the delegation. 
was to ſend deputies ; who, in concert with the 
deputies of the three powers, were to regulate 
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tte limits of their poſfeſſions. Thoſe that apper- | 
' rained to the Auſtrians and Pruffians could not 
agree in any thing®, not even on the places 
| which-were to fix the limits of their frontiers, 
Prince Kaunitz demanded the mediation of 
' Ruſſia and Pruffia, but there was too much 
anger and bitterneſs in theſe courts for his 
requeſt to be granted; and, though the em- 
preſs queen and the king continued to hold their 
extended limits, they could not. obtain ce legal | 
ceſſion of them from the republic. 8 
From all that we have related it reſults that 
the ſituation of Europe was not permanent, and 
that peace was not eſtabliſned on any certain 
foundation. Fire was every where coneealed 
under the embers. In the ſouth of Europe, ir 
might be foreſeen that the civil. war, between 
the Engliſh and their colonies, „ would become 
general, ſhould the leaſt part be taken in it 
by France and Spain. The ſame might be af. 
firmed of the partition treaty, which might oc 
caſion new troubles, ſhould it not be confirmed 
by the ſanction of the republic of Poland. With 
reſpect to the peace between the Ruſſians and 
the Turks; the conditions had been thought ſo 
offenſive At Conſtantinople: that it ſeemed the 
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3 of the delegates. T. 
intereſt 
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intereſt of the public good muſt forcibly break : 
the agreement to which ,necefſity, had yielded. 
The ſeeds of diſcontent had in like manner 


«4 4 


not be nt: from the ambition of a youn 
emperor, ſeconded” by the artifices- of” am able 
and adroit minliſter? 2748 Haid aal WF L 

All theſe” conſiderations obliged iprudenit 1b 
vereigns to remain on their guard, to continue 
well armed, and not to leave watching over 
thoſe affairs which might be ores at the 
moment when quarrels ſhould be leaſt ſuſpectedꝰ 
If we take a general view of hiſtory, it Mould! 
ſeem that veiſſirude and revolution area part of 
| the” prev nature; evety —— 


'® & . 


idolize; nor 5 a re ente . 
ſpecting the illuſions of which this magic lan- 
thorn is inceſſantly reproduct 
age has its paſſion: love in wy akbirior tif 
manhood, and the ſchemes of political 'calculas” 
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the, war I; ro by the Ruſſians, the A1 and the 
Swedes z ſo that they were una unable. to pay in 


| ned the king, during the war, to have re- 
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DRINCES. ſhould. ph 4 Fic the * * 
Achilles, which gave the wound and afforded 
evil upon nations; and 


i il they cauſe it is their du y to redreſs. 


A . ſeyen years, againſt molt of the powers 


of Europe, had nearly exhauſted che treaſures 


of the ſtate. Pruffa, the proyinces on the 
ne, and thoſe of Weſiphalia, as well as Eaſt 
Frieſland, not haying been defended, had fallen 


into the enemy $, power. Their loſs occaſioned 
a deficiency of three millions four hundred thou- 


| ſand crowns in the revenue; while, Pomerania, 


4 of Brandenbourg, and the confines 
d been occupied, Sings pre of. 


s. This embarraſſing fituation 


courſe to the moſt exact œconomy, and to all 


that the moſt determined valour could ſuggeſt, 


that he might bring it to a happy concluſion. 


T * reſources of which there was an urgent 
1 neceſ: | 


'V 1 a 
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neceſſity were found in the contributions levied' 


on Saxony, in the ſubſidies of England, and in 


the adulteration of the coin; the laſt was a re- 
medy as violent as prejudicial, but the only one 
by which, under ſuch circumſtances; the ſtate 
could be ſupported. 'Theſe means, well ma- 
aged, annually ſupplied the royal treaſury with 
the advances neceſſary for the . En of 9 
campaign, and the pay of the army. 


1763. Such was the ſtate of the 4 
when the peace of Hubertſburg was concluded. 


The ſupplies were in the treaſury; the maga - 
ꝛines formed. for the campaign were ſtored ; 
and the horſes for the army, the train of artil- 
lery, and the proviſions, were all complete, 
and in good condition. Theſe reſources, that 
vere deſtined for the continuation of war, be- 


came ſtill more _ for che TOOL of the 


_ provinces. 


In order to ben a clear idea of the general 
ſubverſion of the country, and to repreſent to 
ourſelves the deſolation and diſcouragement of © 


the people, it is neceſſary we ſhould imagine 
countries entirely ravaged, where the traces of 
former habitations were ſcarcely diſcoverable ; 


towns almoſt eraſed from the earth; others half 


conſumed by the flames ; thirteen 
| gains no veſtige of wick remained; fields 
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wing b fallow ;- the inhabitants deſtitute of the 
corn requiſite for their ſupport; the farmers in 
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wart of fixty thouſand: horſes for the plough ; 
and a diminution of five hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, ſince the year 1756; a very conſider- 


able number in a population of only four mil- 


lions five hundred thouſand, The noble and 
the peaſant had been pillaged, ranſomed, and 


foraged, by ſo many different armies that no- 
thing was left them, except life, and the miſer- 


able rags by which their nakedneſs was con- 
cealed. They had not ſufficient credit even to 


| ſatisfy the daily wants of nature. There was 


of equity and regularity baſe intereſt, diſorder, 
and anarchy had ſucceeded. The colleges of 
juſtice and of finance had been rendered in- 
active, by the frequent invaſions of ſuch numes- - 


' rous enemies. The ſlumber of the laws pro- 


duced a licentiouſneſs of ſpirit in the public, 
and hence avidity, and the defire of rapacious 


gain, took birth, The noble, the merchant, 
the farmer, the labourer, the manufacturer, all 
ſtrove who ſhould ſer the higheſt price on their 
© commodities, their proviſions, and their induſ- 
2 try; and only ſeemed active to effec their mu- 


cual ruin. 7 


17 


; Such vas the fatal bead. which ſo many 


provinces 
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provinces that had lately been ſo 

preſented, at the concluſion of the war. There 
is no deſcription, however path * chat can 


poſſibly approach the deep, the ing, the 
mournful 1 8 ae, _ ag 0 of rr 
1 


In a Antes 4 ene courage "_ 
be oppoſed to adverſity... This was not a time 
to deſpair, but to reſolve to ſoften the evil; and 
endeavour to re-eſtabliſh the ſtate. A neu- 
creation muſt be undertaken. The treaſury 

_ furniſhed ſupplies for the rebuilding of the 
towns and villages ; the corn that was neceſſury 
for the ſubſiſtence of the people, and to fow 

the lands, was ſupplied by the ſtores found in 
che magazines. The horſes that had been 

deſtined for the uſe of the artillery, the baggage 
waggons, and proviſions, were employed in 

/ agriculture. Sileſia was relieved from contri- 

butions * for ſix months, Pomerania and the 
New Marche for two years. Relief wag given 
to the provinces by a grant of the ſum of two: 
millions three hundred and thirty-nine thouſand 
__ crowns, with which they acquitted the debts 
they had contracted, to pay their caneributions, 


* Guntionians max here cond hind i= gen or more 


| probably only x part of 0 15 | 
2 | and 
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and to IO thoſe impoſitions Nn the vas 
„ e Gee e 
However ob this expence was, ill i it was 
neceflary; or rather it was indiſpenſable. The 
| ſtate of theſe provinces, after the peace of 


HFubertſburg, recalled. to mind the condition 


of Brandenbourg, after the famous war of thirty 
years. The electorate, at that time, remained 
in want of ſuccour; becauſe of the inability of 
the great elector to aſſiſt his people. And what 
was the conſequence? An entire age paſſed away 
before his ſucceſſors had again rebuilt the towns 
and cultivated the deſolated countries. 
An example ſo ſtriking made the king d- : 
+ termine not to lofe a moment, under circum- 
ſtances thus affliting ; but, by prompt and 
ample aid, to repair the public calamity. Multi- 
plied largeſſes reſtored courage to the poor in- 
habitants, who had begun to deſpair amidſt their 
ſufferings. The means that were thus ſupplied in- 
ſpired new hope; the citizens acquired renovated 
life; induſtry, encouraged, reproduced activity; 
the people were again inſpired with'patriotiſm ; 
and from that time the lands were cultivated ' 
_ anew, manufactures recovered animation, and 
the re-eftabliſhed police ſucceſſively correfted 
thoſe vices, which had taken root . a — 


& anarchy. , _ OY 
During 
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During the war, the moſt aged: counſellors, 
40 all the miniſters of the grand directory, had | 
died, in ſucceſſion; and, in times of ſuch 
ö trouble, it was impoſſible properly to fill up 
the vacancies. It was difficult to find perſons 

capable of theſe different offices.” The pro- 
vinces were ſearched, in which men'of talents 
were as uncommon as in the capital. At length, 
M. von Blumenthal, M. von Maſſow, M. von 
Hagen, and general Wedel, were choſen, to fill 
theſe important poſts. Some time after M. von 
Forſt was appointed to the fifth department“. 

The beginnings of adminiſtration were rigor- 
ous and oppreſfive; there were deficiencies in 
all the receipts: it was nevertheleſs neceſſary 
exactly to acquit the burthens of the ſtate. Al- 
though, aſter its reduction, the army had been 

. fixed, in time of peace, at a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, it was difficult to find the ſup- 
plies neceflary for the pay of the troops. During 
the war, all perſons who did not appertain to 
the military had been paid in notes; and this 

was likeyiſe a gebt vhich muſt be diſcharged, 


1 S eee, 


it appears there were fiye vacancies, though the number of the 
departments or directing miniſters were ſix, to whom at that 
| time was committed all the adminiſtration of home affairs, 


"IE T. 


and 
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and which, beſide other neceſſary payments, was 
productive of much inconvenience. The king, 
| however, the firſt year after the peace, found 
means to ſatisfy all the creditors of the ftate; and 
every incumbrance which had been emed by 
the war was liquidated. 

It might have been ſuppoſed that the devaſ- 
| tations which war had occaſioned were yet in- 
ſufficient to ruin and overwhelm the kingdom. 
Scarcely was it terminated before frequent fires 
| produced almoſt as much miſchief as even the 
conflagrations of the enemy. Between the year 
2765 and the year 1769, the city of Königſ- 
* 8. was twice reduced to aſhes; a like deſ- 
tiny in Sileſia deſtroyed the towns of Freyſtzd- 
tel, Ober · Glogau „Parchwitz, Haynau, Naum- 
burg am Queis, and Goldberg; Nauen in the 
Electorate; Calies, and a part of Landiberg in 
the New Marche; and Relerd and nnen Ki 
in Pomerania. 83 

Jo repair theſe rm, additional ex- 

pences were continually incurred; and, in order 

to ſupply ſo many extraordinary wants, it was 
neceſſary to imagine new reſources : for, beſide 

money exacted for the renovation of the pro- 

vinees, very confiderable fums were expended 
on the new fortifications, and the founding of 

. other trains of artillery; , but of theſe we ſhall 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak in their place. Induſtry exened all her 
efforts. The revenues of the tolls and the ex- 

Ciſe were not exactly adminiſtered, becauſe there 


wanted ſuperintendents to watch over the col - 


leftors, That this important branch of the re- 
yenues of the crown might be eſtabliſhed on a 
more permanent baſis, thoſe who had been at 
the head of this department having died during 
the war, the king found himſelf obliged to have 
recourſe to foreigners, and took ſome French- 
men into his ſervice, who had long been in the 
routine of this kind of buſineſs. Theſe duties 
were not farmed on leaſes, but were ſubjected 
to a directory, as the preferable mode; by aid 


of which the collectors might be prevented from 


pillaging the people, an abuſe which we ſee but 
too frequently practiſed in France. The tax 
on corn was lowered, and the price of beer un- 
derwent ſome little advance, that there might 
be a compenſation. By this new arrangement, 
the produce of the taxes was augmented; eſpe- 
cially that of the tolls, which introduced foreign 


money into the kingdom. 


But the greateſt good which refuted from the 
regulation was that of diminiſhing contraband 
trade, ſo prejudicial to countries that are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of manufactures. When a country has 


bur few — to export, and is obliged to 
OF on have 


— 
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_ have recourſe to the induſtry of i its "neighbours, ; 
the balance of trade muſt neceſſarily be unfa- 
vourable to ſuch a country; it muſt pay more 


money to foreigners than it receives; and, if 


the practice be continued, it will neceſſarily, 
aſter a certain number of years, find itſelf deſti- 
tute of ſpecie. If money be daily taken out of 


a purſe into which money is not again returned 
it muſt ſoon be emptied. Sweden may ſerve 


us as an example in ſupport of this remark. 


To obviate the inconveniency there were no 


ocher means than thoſe of increaſing the manu- 


factures. The peculiar products of any country 
are wholly gain, and the price of workmanſhip, 


at the leaſt, is gained from ſoreigners. Theſe 
maxims, as true as they are palpable, ſerved as 


principles to the government, and according to 
theſe were all the operations of trade direct. 


ed. Thus, in the year 1773, there were two 
hundred and ſixty- four new manufactories . 
| Ang an there was a PRs manufac. 


* + Fabriques. There & is a difficulty in is Ss; term, 
which ſhould rather mean maſter tradeſmen than manufacto- 


ries, as is evident from the nature of things. But trade of 


every kind was ſo entirely a monopoly in Pruſſia, and at leaft 
a majority of theſe two hundred and fixty-four fabriques were 


individually ſuch perfect monopolies, that there 1s no _ 


$5 Ge 2 preciſe ies of their nature. T. 
cory 
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which, while it afforded ſubſiſtence to five hun- 
dred perſons, ſoon ſurpaſſed the Saxon porcelain, 
A ſnuff manufactory was formed, which was put 
under the direction of a company. This com- 
pany had warehouſes in all the provinces, which 


ſupplied the conſumption of thoſe provinces, 


and gained by the fale the leaf tobaceo, which 
muſt have been purchaſed from- Virginia, from 
foreigners. | The revenues of the crown were 
increaſed, and the eu were e ten 
per cent for their capitals“. n 
War had rendered the e exch 1 
diſadvantageous to the Pruſſian commerce, al- 
though the adulterated coin had been immedi- 
ately melted down, after the peace, and reſtored 
to its former value. To ere& a bank was the 


only means chat could be taken to obviate this 


inconveniency. Perſons who were enſlaved by 
prejudices, becauſe they had not ſufficiently con- 
fidered the ſubje&, affirmed that no bank could 
be ſupported, except under republican govern- 
ments; ; for that monied men would never place 


any confidence in a bank that ſhould be eſta- 


bliſhed in a n ep | T he aſſertion was falſe; 


Nothing can tr demons how emen fc 
| POT T. F 


# 


| there 


> 
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n 
and a third at Vienna. Men were therefore 
ſuffered to reaſon as they chought proper, but 
the project was put in execution, Aſter having 
attentively compared, theſe various banks and 
regulations, in order to examine what might be 
beſt adapted to the nature of the country, it 
was found that a giro bank, combined with a 
lembard, would be the moſt convenient. The 
court diſburſed: eight hundred thouſand crowns 
for its eſtabliſhment, which ſum was to ſerve as 
a fund on which to form its operations. At the 
beginning che bank ſuffered ſome loſſes, either 
through ignorance'or from the knavery of thoſe 
to.whoſe direction it was committed. But ſince 

it has been under the adminiſtration of M. von 
Hagen, exactitude and order have been eſta- 
bliſhed. No bills have been iſſued till funds 
were firſt realized for their payment. 

_ Beſide the advantage which this eſtabliſhment 
procured the country, by facilitating commerce, 
there ſtill was another. In preceding times, it 


had been the cuſtom for the money of wards af 2 


chancery to be depoſited with the court, and 
theſe wards, inſtead of deriving any advantage 
| from their capitals, while any ſuits at law con- 
tinued, were obliged to pay, one per cent per 
annum. Such money was afterward depoſited 

| 4 at 
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at the bank, for which the minor received FE 
per cent; ſo that, in effect, including what had 
formerly been paid into court, n 
was four per cent. 31.3: JJ 


The bankruptcy of Neuville, 5 is. 


reign merchants, occaſioned: ſame Pruſſian tra- 
ders to fail. Credit would have ſuffered; had it 
not been for the eſtabliſhment of che bank, hy 


which ſuch traders were ſupported in their 


buſineſs. The courſe of exchange was pre- 
ſently at par, and the commercial world be- 
gan then to be convinced, by the effects that 
followed, that this was a uſeful eſtabliſhment, 
and. neceſſary to trade. The bank ſoon had 


offices in all the great towns of the kingdom 


By theſe means the circulation of money was 
expedited, as were the payments of the pra- 


vinces, at the ſame time that the lambard® pre- 


of the good which reſulted to the public,” the 
court prepared for itſelf, by the' credit af os 

* The Lombards were originally a kind of pawnhrokers, 
ne bankers till in ſome degree are. Hence the term. T. 


vented uſurers from ruining the poor manufac- : 
turer, who-could nat fell the produce of his in 
duſtry with ſufficient promptitude. Excluſive 


OY 
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" "1 nn like private perſons, while they may 
-amaſs with one hand, are under the neceſſity of 
expending with the other. The good huſbanc 
man cuts channels for the rivulets that, by their 
- aid; he may water his thirſty lands, which other- 
-wiſe, wanting humidity, would remain unpro- 
ductive. On the ſame principle government 
"augmented i its revenues, that they might be em- 
ee in works of utility to the public. Nor 
it content itſelf with reſtoring that which 
var had deſtroyed: it was deſirous of perfect- 
ing whatever was capable of perfection. It 
therefore propoſed to profit by every kind of 
ſſoil, by draining the marſhes, improving the 
lands by an augmentation of cattle, and even to 
render the barren ſands uſeful, by planting them 
wich trees. Although we relate circumſtances 
-that may be thought minute, we ill fatter our- 
ſelves _ n wer OTE" ſuch as n intereſt 
ee | 
The firſt. "ROY &f this nature eben the 
Nette and the Wartha, the banks of which were 
<cleared, after having drained off the ſtagnant 
waters by different channels, which, in different 
directions, carried theſe waters toward the Oder. 
The expence amounted to ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns, and three thouſand five 


hundred families were ſettled i in theſe countries. 
5 he 


4 


8 
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The nobility, and the towns in the vicinity of 
the above · named rivers, found a. very co 


'  fiderable increaſe of riches. The work was 


finiſhed in 1773, and population from that time 
there increaſed to fifteen thouſand fouls 
The marſhes which extend to Friedberg were 
| cherward drained, and four hundred Mo - 
families were there ſettled. _ 

The lakes of the Madua and of Leba were 


ad in Pomerania, by which labour tho 


nobility gained thirty thouſand acres of meadow 
land. Similar works in like manner took place 
in the environs of Stargard, of Cammin, of 
TN of Rugenwalde, and of Colberg. 
In the Marche, the marſhes of the Havel 
were drained; thoſe of the Rhine, toward Fehr- 
bellin; and thoſe of the Finow, between Rate- 
now, and Zieſar; without enumerating che money 


chat was employed in the amelioration of the 


lands of the nobility, which n to con- 
ſiderable ſums. tf I bn 
| Mounds were at the r 
Frieſland, in the Dollart, by which the land 
that had been overflowed by the . in 1724, 
was gradually recovered. _—_ 
In the province of Magdeburg two thouſand 
new families were ſettled. Their labour was 
the more n there ranch as, forty, | 


7 — 
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the peaſants of Thuringia were accuſtomed to- 
come and help to gather in the harveſt, This 


was afterward done without their aid. 


The crown poſſeſſed too many farms. More 
than a hundred and fifty were changed into 
villages; and, for its loſs of revenue, it was 
richly rewarded by the increaſe of population. 
A farm ſeldom contained more than ſix people; 
and as ſoon as they were converted into villages 
they each contained thirty In, at the 
kr honor 
However induſtrious che late king bad been 


in his endeavours to repeople Pruſſia, which, 


in the year 1709, had been deſolated by the 


plague, he had not reſtored it to the flouriſhing 5 


tare in which it was previous to that deſtructive 


ſcourge; but the king was unwilling that Pruffia 


ſhould remain in a comparative ſtate of infe- 
riority ; after the death of his father, he had 
there ſettled thirteen thouſand additional fami- 
lies; and, if hereafter it be not neglected, its 

population may be increaſed by more than a 


hundred thouſand ſouls.* 


Sileſia no leſs merited attention wi efforts 


for its re-eſtabliſhment than did the other pro- 
vinces: nor was it thought ſufficient to reſtore 
affairs to their former ſtate; an endeavour was 
Tue king is reprouched, by his own ſabj to, with having 


acted like a RY WII : 


made 
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made to obtain greater perfection. The prieſts 
themſelves were rendered uſeful, by obliging al! 


the rich abbots to eſtabliſh mamufactures. In 


ſome of theſe the workmen were employed in 
fabricating table linen; at others in oil mills/ 
Here they were tanners, and there they worked 


in copper, iron, or wire, according as beſt ſuit< 
ed the place, and the products of the country. 
The number of huſbandmen was likewiſe aug- 


mented in Lower Sileſia, by four thouſand fa- 


milies. It will perhaps afford ſurpriſe that ſuch 


an increaſe might take place in that claſs, re- 


collecting that no field of the country remained 
uncultivated. The reaſon was many lords, that 
they might increaſe their domains, had imper- 
ceptibly appropriated to themſelves the lands 


of their ſubjects. Had this abuſe been tolerated; - 


many fee-farms would, in time, have been va- 


cated; and the land, wanting labourers for til- 


lage, would have been leſs productive; till at 


length each village would have had its lord, 
without having any fee-farmers. We know that 


the poſſeſſion of property attaches men to their 


country. Thoſe who have no property can 


have no reaſon for remaining in ſtates where 


they have nothing to loſe. Theſe reaſons hav- 


ing been alleged to the manor lords, their own 


| 
| 
[ 
' 
1 
| 
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advantage induced them to conſent to 1 
\ their peaſants to their former privileges. 
In return, the king aided the nobility by very | 
33 loans, that their credit, which was 
totally on the decline, might be recovered. 
Numerous families, indebted before; or by the 
war, were in danger of becoming bankrupts, 
The law granted them letters of credit; for two 
years, in order that, having time again to till 
their lands and render them productive, they 
might be in a fituation to pay at leaſt the in- 
tereſt of the money. Theſe letters completely 
ruined the credit of the nobility. The king, 
who took a pleaſure and made it a duty to afliſt 
the firſt and moſt ſplendid order of the ſtate, 
paid three hundred thouſand crowns of the 
debts of the nobility; but the ſum total which 
had been borrowed on the lands amounted to 
twenty-five millions of crowns, and it was 
neceſſary to reſort to means more effica« 
cious. The nobles were aſſembled, and, as 
forming an aſſembly of the ſtates, pledged them- 
ſelves to pay the debts contrafted. Notes to 
| the amount of twenty millions were iffued, 
which being put into circulation, aided by two 


hundred thouſand crowns, which the king ad- 


vanced to realize the payments that were moſt | 


peclling, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed credit; and four 
3 . hundred 


aj 
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bugdbed of the moſt diſtinguithed families are 
indebted f6r cheir preſervition to theſe 1 


meaſures. 
'In Pomerania BY! the New Marthe, as 


Silefia, the nobility were in like manner Cn, 
The government paid A part of their debts, to 
the amount of five hundred thouſand crowns; 


adding five hundred thouſand more that were 
to be expended in putting their lands into a 
proper ſtate of tillage. 

The towns that had ſuffered aol by the 


war were in like manner relieved, Landſhur 


r eceived two hundred thouſand crowns : Strie- 


gau forty thouſand; Halle forty - thouland ; 
Croſſen twenty-four thouſand } ; Reppen ſix 
thouſand ; Halberſtad t forty chad. Min- 
den twenty thouſand ; Bielefeld fifteen dl, 
and thoſe of the county of Hohenſtein, thir irteen 
thouſand crowns. 

P heſe expences were all nocellacy ! it was 
requiſite to be prompt in diſperſing money 
through the provinces, that they might be re- 


eſtabliſhed as haſtily as poſſible. Had rigid 
_ teconomy been attended to, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, a century perhaps would have paſſed 


away before the kingdom would again have 


flouriſhed; but, by the celerity that was em- 


ployed on the occaſion, more than a hundred 


thouſand _ ME to their country. 
SL. K 1 hus, 
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Thus, in the year 1773, compared to the year 
1756, the increaſe of population e to 
two hundred thouſand ſouls. 

Nor was this all. Reflecting that the num- 
ber of inhabitants conſtitutes the wealth of ſo- 
vereigns, means were found to erect two hun- 
dred and thirteen new villages in Upper Sileſia, 
the inhabitants of which amounted to twenty- 
three thouſand. A plan was likewiſe formed 
to augment the number of huſbandmen, in 
Pomerania, by fifty thouſand; and thoſe of 
the electoral Marche by twelve thouſand; 
which was put into execution, toward the end 
of the year 1780. That the reſult of all theſe 
operations may be known, the beſt method 
will be to compare the population of the year 
1740 with that of the year 17279 7, 'Y of which the | 


1 following 1 is an Te 
Provinces | Due 8 Inhabitants 
Pruſſia * 5 1 in { 1749 i . 
The Electorate in 40975 4 480,000, 
| 8 and 1 = 17 40 | 220,000 . 

Sileſia . A 1740 15, 100, ooo 
| Ow 1 eee 
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| Increaſe 1 , 120, oo 
4 Ar 
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Ic may be ſuppoſed that largefſes fo numerous 15 


muſt have exhauſted the funds, and the reve- 


nues of the crown; yet have ve ſtill to add 


the expences which the fortreſſes occaſioned, 


as well thoſe which were repaired and improved 


as the new ones which were built; and {till 


further the money that was neceſſary to the 
founding of cannon; the ſum total of which 


amounted to five millions nine hundred thou- 


ſand crowns. Government notwithſtanding firm- 
by met every expenditure. The king made 
none of thoſe diſburſements of oſtentation which 


are ſo common to great courts ; he lived like 


a private perſon, that he might not fail in the 


performance of his principal duties. By the 


aid of rigid .oeconomy, the great and the little 


treaſury were full; the former to ſupply all 
expences of war, the latter to purchaſe horſes, 
and whatever was neceflary to put'the army in 


motion. There were flill further nine hundred 
thouſand crowns depoſited at Magdeburg, and 


four million two hundred thouſand at Breſlau, 
for the buying up of forage. This money was 
in the treaſury when war broke out between 


the empreſs Catharine and Muſtapha. It was | 


neceflary, according to treaty, annually to fur- 
niſh a ſubſidy of five hundred thouſand crowns . 


= OY Oe to 
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to the Ruſſians, ſo long as the troubles of Po- 


9 0 or thoſe. of Turkey, { ſhould. continue. 


1769. The good of the ſtate, and the faith 
4 * treaties, exacted this expence, which in other 
reſpects came mal apropos, eſpecially becauſe 


of the grand enterpriſes of finance which were 
undertaken, and which of themſelves abſorbed 


very conſiderable ſums. It therefore was but 
right that politics ſhould indemnify the ſtate 
for the ſums which had been ſent into Ruſſia, 
and which, under the preſent circumſtances, 
might have been employed in a more uſeful 
manner upon the provinces under the Pruſſian 
domains. 
1770. In the following year's general dearth 5 
eee throughout the north of Europe, oc- 
caſioned by late froſts, which blighted and 
killed the productions of the earth. Hence 
aroſe the dread of new miſery for the people, 
and new obligations of affording them aid. 
Corn was diſtributed to the poor gratis; but, 
as the conſumption of proviſions was diminiſhed, | 
there was a deficiency in the produce of the 
exciſe, to the amount of five hundred thouſand 
crowns. The king had formed grand maga- 
- zines- of proviſions, as well in Sileſia as in his 
' hereditary ſtates. There were ſeventy-ſex 
thouſand winſ pels prepared to feed the army, 
E 2 5 during ; 
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during twelye months, and nine thouſand Witti BD 
ſpels n on” be rb nor the pl Eo 
pital. 0 
1771. ngen fo ae ebe | 
the people from the dearth by which they were 
threatened. The army was fed from the maga - 
zines. Beſide the corn given te the Lad 
they had a further ſupply for ſeed. e 
1772. The harveſt again failed W e berieg 
year; and, although the buſhel of rye was 
ſold in the Pruffian ſtates at the rate of two 
crowns and ſome groſchen, the dearth was much 
greater in the neighbouring” countries. The 
| buſhel of rye ſold for five crowns'in Saxony, 
and in Bohemia. Saxony loſt more than a 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, who were either 
carried off by the famine, or who leſt their 
country; and Bohemia a hundred and eighty 
thouſand ſouls at the leaſt. More than twenty 
thouſand peaſants from Bohemia and as many ; 
from Saxony fled from want, and ſought an 
aſylum in the domains of the king- They were 
received with open arms, and were ſent to peo- 
ple the new eftabliſhments ama bu n 
formed. 5-0] 1 
The misfortunes chat fell . hs ſubjects' 
of other countries were occaſioned by their not 
poſſeſſing magazines like Pruflia, Vet did. 


* 
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not thels calamities, to meet which; proviſion 
had been, made, and which means were found 
- to ward off, by the precautions that prudence 
had ſuggeſted, prevent government from. con- 
tinuing to act with the ſame ardour for the 
improvement of the country, according to the 
plans that had been projected. Experience 
had. demonſtrated chat the mortality among the 
cattle was more frequent. in Brandenbourg than 
| in Sileſia. Two reaſons were diſcovered. which, 
| | occaſioned this difference. The firſt that, in 
the Marches and other provinces, no uſe was 
made of petrified ſalt, which is extracted from 
dhe ſalt-pirs;of Wiliczka, except in Sileſa; and 
the ſecond that the inhabitants of che Marches, 
and of Pomerania, did not feed their cattle. 
under cover, but led them to graſs in ſeaſons 
when ſometimes the mildew had poiſoned the 
herbage.¶ After the new mode of feeding cat - 
tle had been introduced, the mortality viſibly 
became leſs frequent, and the land owners 
did not S under ſo _— pon as 
7 formerly. bug 201 
ee e len attention 3 Suh | 
all the foreign products which were introduced . 
into the country, by ſearching the regiſters of 
the cuſtoms, it was found that foreign butter 
was — to the amount of / 0] hundred and 
el eighty 
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eighty thouſand crowns.” That the kingdom ; 
might ſupply itſelf with an article ſo neceſſary, 
a calculation was made of what the new im- 
provements were capable of producing. A 
cow, by converting her milk into butter, ge- 
nerally brought in five crowns; and, on the 
new lands that were clearing, it was eſtimated 
that forty⸗ eight thouſand cows might be fed, 
the” product of which wotild be equivalent to 
two hundred and forty thouſand crowns; but 
from theſe was to be deducted the conſumption 
of che proprietors ; and, after adding the defi- 
ciency that would reſult, the number of cows. 
muſt amount to ſixty- two thouſand. This was 
a difficulty ſtill to vanquiſh, but which till 
was capable of being vanquiſhed; becauſe, 
after all that had yet been undertaken, there 
were other lands leſs extenſive to be cleared, 
and which might ſupply remaining wants. 
The government, Propoſing to improve 
whatever was found defective in ancient cuſ- 
toms, after an attentive examination of different 
parts of rural œconomy, found that, generally 
ſpeaking, whatever land is called common, 
is prejudicial to public good. Agriculture 
among the Engliſh did not begin to flouriſh, 
till after the encloſure of theſe commons. All 


enn 8 which imitate the 
\ 8 K 4 cuſtoms 
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Wan introduced into republics do not "a ; 
ſerve to be accuſed of deſpotiſm ; and therefore 
an example ſo laudable was imitated. Legal, 
and agricultural ſurveyors were ſent to ſeparate 
the paſtures and. the fields, which were either 
mixed or in common. The undertaking at, 
the beginning met 8 great difficulties; 
cuſtom, empreſs of the earth, reigns with im- 
perious deſpotiſm over the narrow minded. 
But, after ſome examples of theſe partitions 
had been executed to the ſatisfaction of the 
proprietors, and had made an impreſſion on the 
public, they were ſoon generally "TON | 
through the provinces. -. - Arr 

In a part of Brandenbourg and ee 
6 were ſome high lands, diſtant from rivers 
and rivulets, which conſequently wanted paſtu- 
rage, and the ſtrength of ſoil neceſſary for 
cultivation. This was rather a local defect 
than one ariſing from a want of induſtry in the 
proprietors; and, though man is not permitted 
to change the nature of things, it was thought 
proper to venture ſome attempts, that ex pe- 
rience might teach what was, or what was not, 
practicable. For this purpoſe recourſe was had 
to an Engliſh farmer, by the aid of whom an 
aſſay was made on one of the bailliages of the 
crown. His method was to ſow the ſandy 
grounds 


„ 
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grounds with turnip-ſeed ; the turnips were ſuf- 
fered to rot, after which the lands were ſowed 
with clover, and other graſs ſeeds, and thus 
aid of which the number of cattle was increaſed 
having been ſo ſucceſsful, care was taken to 
generalize. a ſpecies. of agriculture, ſo advan-. 
tageous through all the province. 
Me have already ſaid that war, oh aac 
quent invaſions. of enemies, had introduced a 
vinces, which extended not only over rural 
the woods, which had been ruined hy the grand 
mafſters of the foreſts, according to air own: 
fancies, they having no ſuperintendents. 
i abſtinate war, ihe ane of which has dubious, 
keepers, and come Aenne of an 5 
who participated in the depredations committed, 
to imagine that the ſtate was loſt paſt reſource; 
that it ſoon was to become the prey of the foe ;! 
ſo deſperate, than to ſell all the timber they 
could fell for their own profit, for that no 
one would bring them to account for their 
malyerſations. 4p; conſequence of this falſe. 
opinion, 


— 
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opinion; they had ſo —— foreſts 
tkat / a few ſcattered trees were ſcarcely to be 
founid, inſtead of the tuſted woods with which 
they formerly abounded. New ordonances 
wers obliged to be publiſhed; -as well to plant 
the foteſts as to keep a proportional diſtance,” 
according to the different ſpecies of trees; chat 
there might: bel regulations which no perſon 
ſhould infringe, and that a ſufficient ſupply of 
timber might be obtained las well for building 

as for burning, an article which _ not ee 
| neglected in mother clianarey;' 41 an 2LOLDMITDY 
Previous to the war | arpcaritioal rofEnaghEs 
been drawn from the Marches; and Potferania, 
in wood, which often exteeded à hundred and 
fiiſty thouſand crowns, It as neceſſary to have 
recourſe to expedients that # fubſtitute might be 
eee to Which purpoſe a 
tranſport duty was laid on the wood coming 
from foreign countries, d ſent in floats, down 
the Elbe and the Oder, | byithe means of which 


wood might be bought cheap from Saxony, 


Bohemik, and Poland, and ſold again with ad- 
vantage to the nations that had merchant fleets, 
gained to ſpare the foreſts and leave them to 
grow; and the lofs which the revenue had ſuf⸗ 


fered — i durable equivalent. 
5 Govern- 
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Government muſt not confine-itſclf to a ſingle 
oljett 6 intereſt ought not to be the only motibe 
of its acts. Public good, hich is divided into 
ſuch various branches, preſents a multitude of 
particulars; that ought to be attended to; and 
among the principal of theſe muſt the education 
of youth he conſidered: — 
the whole maſs: true it is chat it create nothing, ; 
but it may correct errors. This part of admi- 
niſtration, in: itſelf ſo intereſting, bad perhaps 
been formerly but too much neglected ; parti | 
culatly in the open countries and the provinces»; 

The following were the vices which ſtood in need 
of correction. In the village appertaining to 
che gentry, tailors performed the functions of 
the ſchoolmaſter ; and, in the eſtates appertain- 
ing to the crown, the farm bailffs:chole maſters 

without diſcrimination. That an abuſe ſo per- 
nicious might be reformed, the king ſent into 
Saxony to procure good teachers. Their ſala - 

ries were increaſed, and the peaſants were obliged 
to ſend their children to be taught. An ordonance 
was at the ſane time publiſhed by which the cler - 
gy were enjoined not to admit young perſons to 
the communion table, unleſs they had been firſt 
inſtructed at ſchool in their religion. The fruits . 


of munen like __ are not re. 
7 32 1 32718 44 1 . 10 4 
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The fame cares were 0 to reform all 


olleges that had been founded for the edu- 
cation of youth. Pedagogues only ipply.them- 
ſelres to load the memories of their pupils, and 
uſe no endeavours to form, or bring their judg- 
to perfection. This cuſtom, which was 
but a eontinuation of ancient Tudeſcan· pedan- 
was corrected; and, without neglecting the 
were ordered early to familiarize their ſcholars 
in che art of | reaſoning; that they might learn 
the uſe'of that art, and draw juſt conſequences 
from principles which had a de en 
demonſtnt ad. ni on no Puyniuodt f 
While all was put in action eat the 


0 ſtate; and each man was labouring for the im- 


provement of ſuch affairs as were within his 
capacity, the partition treaty between the three 
crowns was ſigned. ann as we have before 
related; acquired Pomerellia, the palatinates of 
Culm and Marienburg, mne biſhoprick of War- 


mia, the tou of Elbing, a part of Cujavia, and 


a part of Poſnania. This new province con- 
tained about five hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
The good lands lie toward Marienburg, on the 


banks of the Viſtula, an each fide of the Netze, 
Se. © 


* 
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and in the biſhopeick' of Warmia. But, on the 
reverſe, there are many diſtricts encumbered 


with barren ſands, in Pomerellia, and the pala- 


tinate of Culm. The principal advantage of 
the acquiſition conſiſted in the junction that it 
formed with Pomerania and Pruſſia Royal; and 
in rendering the king maſter of the Viſtula, 
conſequently of the commerce of Poland; ſo 
that, the quantity of corn which chat kingdom 


exports being remembered, the Pruſſian ſtates 


no 1 had N ue to ory, either; from 


| The part . e uſeful, aol 
by the aid of ſage regulations might become 


important; but ar the time this province fell 


under the Pruffian dominion every thing in it 
partook of anarchy, and of the confuſion and 


diſorder which of neceſſity reign among a bar- 
barous people, who are crouching under the 
| Yoke of ignorance and ſtupidity. - A ſurvey of 

the lands was firſt made, that the taxes might 


be proportionate, and theſe followed the ſame 


regulations which prevailed in Pruſſia Royal, 
The eccleſfiaſtics paid according to the rates of 
the biſhops and abbots of Sileſia. The ſtaroſties 
devolved to the crown; they had been fiefs 
granted for life, ſimilar to thoſe of the Tima- 


_ riots among the Turks, The king indemnified 


the 
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0 nd crowus. 
poll houſes * were dirodabed! into his wild 
and barbarous country; and particularly col- 
leges of juſtice, the name of which had before 
ſcarcely here been known. A great number of 
laws, equally — and extravagant, were 
abrogated; a final a was granted from theſe 
8 to the den bene Rai. 
The king dug a canal (1773) at the expence 
0 ſeven hundred thouſand crowns, from Nakel 
to Bromberg, to form a junction between the 
Netze and the Viſtula; by the aid of which 
this great river had à direct communication 
with the Oder, the Havel, and the Elbe. There 
= was à double advantage in this canal, for into q 
| it a great extent of land was drained of ſtag- 1 
- nant waters, and on which ene colonies | 
might be rd eee 
All the public buildings + were in ruins, and 
more than three hundred e crowns were 
expended to put them in repair. 755 5 
he towns were in the moſt pitiable condition. 
Culm bad good wills and yU? cha out . 


+4. * 0 introdujfit der poſter ene . is difficult to iy 
85 whether poſt-houſes or officers for the better government of 
| Fo the country be here meant. T. 
| . + Batimens economiquee. N F 
1 5 Er inſtead 
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che cellars of houſes which had formerly exiſted; 
Of forty houſes, which formed the great ſquare, 


without windows, and without proprietors, 
Bromberg was in the ſame ſtate. Their ruin 


took its date from the year 1709, when that : 
The Poles had never; imagined it was neceſſarx 


to redreſs evil. It would ſcarcely be believed 


in theſe wretched countries; it therefore was 
neceſſary to ſettle tailors, as well as apothe- 


caries, wheelrights, carpenters, and maſons, in 
all the towns. Theſe towns were rebuilt and 


pened. 


An academy was inſtituted at Culm, where 


fifty young noblemen were educated, by maſters 
appointed for their inſtruction. A hundred and 


fifty ſchoolmaſters, proteſtant and catholic, were 


appointed to reſide in different places, and 


paid by the government. The word education 
bad hoe unheard of in theſe miſerable parts, 


conſequently the inhabitants were equally deſti- 
tute of breeding and information. 

Four thouſand Jews were baniſhed into Po- 
land, who begged from, or robbed, the peaſants. 


As the principal wealth of Weſtern Pruſſia con- 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted in trade, means were carefully ſoughr after 
by which trade might be extended. The town 
of Elbing gained the moſt by attracting that 
commerce which had been formerly carried on 
at Dantzic. A company was formed for the 
jule of ſalt, the aſſociates of which, paying an 
annual ſtipend of ſeventy thouſand crowns to 
the king of Poland, had the monopoly of that 
article granted through the whole kingdom; 


and who, by obliging the Auſtrians to ſell them 


35 their ſalt of * "rendered r "_ | 
. flouriſhing. | p ONE . | 


The revenues of Weſtern Pruſia 1 | 


| | to the fum total of two millions of crowns, which, 
added to the produce of the bank, the exciſe, 


and the tobacco, augmented the reven ves of the 

oy by upward of five millions. of 
Thus was a ſyſtem of finance, e im- 

proved from father to ſon, ſufficient to effecł 


theſe changes in the government; and, poor 


as it had been, was capable of rendering it 
wealthy enough to throw its mite into the ba- 
lance of power, held 105 the n monarchs 


ol _ 
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_ BAN campaigns, during which endes 
pitched battles had been fought; and almoſt 
as many inferior but not leſs bloody'combars, 


three ſieges undertaken by the army, and five 


ſuſtained, without enumerating attacks made 
on the winter-quarters of the enemy, and other 
military expeditions of a ſimilar kind, had fo 
far ruined the army, that a great part of the 


beſt officers, and the veteran ſoldiers, | had 


perifhed in the field. To form ſome eſtimate 
of this, we need but recollect that the gaining of 
* battle of Prague alone coſt twenty thouſand 
Let us add to the calculation that we 
wn 120 thouſand Auſtrian priſoners; and that 
Auſtria had nearly as many of the Pruſſians, 
among whom muſt be enumerated more than 
three hundred officers; that the hoſpitals were 
full of the wounded ; and that in the regiments 
of foot there were ſeldom more than 2 hundred 
men found, who had ſerved at the commence 
ment of the war. 
Above fifteen hundred officers had fallen in 
the different actions, by which the number of 
nobility had been extremely diminiſhed ; and 
vor. Iv, „„ 3 
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I he 


thoſe ho remained of that claſs, in the coun · 
try, were either old men or children incapable of 
ſerving. The want of gentlemen, and the nume- 
rous vacancies which were leſt in all the regi- 
ments, of neceſſity occaſioned recourſe to be had 
to the ignoble, who were appointed officers, 
There were ſome battalions in which not more 
than eight officers, remained; the others being 
either dead, priſoners, or wounded. | It may 
eaſily be concluded, under circumſtances ſo 
afflicting, the old corps themſelves were deſtitute 
of order, diſcipline, - and exactitude; conſe- 
quently were deſtitute of energy. : 
Such was the ſtate of the army when, aher 
ts eace of Hubertſburg, it returned into its 
former quarters. The regiments, at that time, 
were compoſed more of natives than of foreign- 
ers. The companies were each a hundred and 
ſixty- two ſtrong; forty of the number were diſ- 
miſfed, who were of utility in the cultivation of 
the earth. The free battalions ſerved to com- 
plete the garrifon regiments, from which, in 
like manner, when they obtained more than the 
complement of recruits, the native ſoldiers were 
diſcharged. A hundred and fifty men were diſ- 
miſſed from each regiment of cavalry ; four 
hundred from each regiment of huſſars; and 


thus he provinces gained by the reform thirty 
thouſand 
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thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty huſband- 
men, of whom they ſtood in need. Nor was 


this all; the number of natives had formerly 


been diſcretionary; it was fixed in future at 
feven hundred and twenty men for each regi- 
ment; and the remainder, to complete che 
companies, were raiſed in foreign countries. 
The ſoldiers of the cantons had permiſſion i to 
marry without the conſent of their captain ; few 
of them remained in a ſtate of celibacy; the 
greater number were better pleaſed to contribute 
to the increaſe. of population, The effects of 
theſe good regulations correſ] ponded to the ex- 
pectations of government; and, in the year 


1773, the number of men enrolled conſiderably 


ſurpaſſed that of the year 1756. 

In preceding times the captains recruited their 
companies themſelves, with the money which 
they drew from the fix months pay *, which 
method had given riſe to great abuſes. T he 
officers, that they might ſave the money, enliſted 


men by force; every body exclaimed againſt 


the practice, and no prince would ſuffer ſuch 

violence to be committed upon his territories. 
The mode of this ceconomy was therefore 
changed, and general Wartenberg only was al- 
| lowed to receive the fix months pay, from which 


thirty crowns per month were deducted, for the 


* La paye des ſemeflres. T. i 
. uſe 


* 


— 
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uſe of the captains, excluſi ve of their pay. The 


ſurplus was employed as enliſting money, which 
annually produced. from ſeven to eight thouſand 
foldiers, raiſed in foreign ſtates, who, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, formed a 


military colony of about ten thouſand. people. 
Although if a peaſant had but one ſon that ſon 
was not obliged to ſerve, the ſtature of the men 
was from year to year improved; and, in 1773, 


there was no company of foot the ſoldiers of 


which were leſs than five feet five inches in 


height. 
The regiments both of foot and Borte were 


formed into different diviſions, over which in- 


ſpectors were placed, that order, exactitude, 
and ſeverity of diſcipline might be renewed ; 


that perfect equality might reign throughout 


the army; and that both officers and ſoldiers 
might have the fame directions in one as in 
another regiment. The inſpector, placed 
over the regiments of the Rhine and the 
Weſer, was general Duringſhofen; over thoſe 
of the dutchy of Magdeburg, general Saldern. 
M. von Ramin, M. von Steinkeller, and colo- 
nel Butler, were inſpectors over the regiments 
of the electorate. The regiments of Pomerania 


fell to the lot of general Möllendorf; thoſe of 


Pruſſia to general Stutterbeim, and thoſe of 
5 Sileſia 


i 
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Sileſia to Tauenzien, the general of the infantry. | 
Lieutenant-general Bulow had the inſpection. of 


the Pruſſian, cavalry ; general Seidlitz of the 


Sileſian; general Löllhöffel of the cavalry of 
Pomerania, and che New Marche; and general 


Kruſemarck had the direction of the cavalry 


of the electorate, and *. country of . 


deburg. 


eſtabliſh order and diſcipline in the infantry, 


which had been ſo exceedingly degraded. Se- 
verity was neceſſary to render the ſoldier obe- 


dient, exerciſe to make him active, and long 
habit to teach him to load and diſcharge his 
piece four times in a minute; to march in a 


line without fluctuation, and in fine to be able 
to perform all the manceuvres which might be 


— of ws in the various operations of 
War. 

Yet; hen all this was e with 
the ſoldier, it was ſtill more difficult to form 


the young officers, and to impart that degree of 


intelligence. which was requiſite far the exerciſe 


of their profeſſion. That they might acquire 
the routine of the manœuvres, they were diſ- 


ciplined in the vicinity of their garriſons, and 


taught the different evolutions; to make attacks 


on a plain; attacks on fortified paſts, as well 


Nothing could hs more: difficult than to re- 5 
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as on villages; the manceuvres of the van- guard, 
and thoſe of retreat; to form ſquares; to con- 
duct aſſaults; and were inſtructed in the know- 
ledge of the defenſive. Theſe exerciſes were 


continued all the fummer, and they were each 


day obliged to repeat a part of their leſſon. 


That the practice might be generalized, the 


troops were aſſembled twice a year, once in the 
ſpring, and again in the autumn. At theſe 


times they only performed the grand evolutions 
of war; ſuch as the defence and attack of poſtsz 


to forage; to march in every mode, and direc- 
tion; and to imitate battles, where the troops 


in action diſplayed diſpoſitions ſimilar to thoſe 
of the battle that was imitated. Thus, accord- 
ing to the expreſſion of Vegetius, peace to the 
Pruſſian armies became the ſchool and the 
practice of war. | | 

It muſt not however be imagined that the 
mancuvres immediately after peace were of the 


| moſt excellent nature. Time muſt. be allowed 


for practical tactics to become habitual, and 
for them to be executed without difficulty by the 
troops. That preciſion which it was deſired to 
eſtabliſh did not begin to make any ſenſible 
impreſſion till the year 1770 from which time 
the army, aſſuming another face, might, with- 


and fear of Seng deceived, have been led by 
© %s | the | 
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the commander to che field: with ww N 200 


d 7 Fi 
TO acquire this e of pete in in 
which the welfare of the ſtate was ſs much in- 
tereſted, the corps of officers was weeded of all 
perſons of low birth. This claſs of people 
were placed in garriſon regiments, where they 
at leaſt equalled their predeceſſors; who, be- 
ing too infirm for ſervice, were put on the pen- 
fion liſt. And, as the country itſelf did not 
furniſh a ſufficient number of gentlemen to ſup- 
_ ply the wants of the army, foreigners were en - 
gaged from Saxony, Mecklenburg, or the em- 
pire, among whom ſome good officers were ob- 
tained. It is more neceſſary than is imagined 
to pay ſuch attention to the choice of offi- 
cers; becauſe, in general, the nobility are poſ- 
ſeſſed of honour. Not but that it muſt be al- 
lowed merit and abilities are ſometimes met 
with in perſons of low birth; though ſuch inci- 
dents are rare; and when men of this deſcrip- 
tion are found they ought to be cheriſhed. In 
general however the nobility have no means of 
obtaining diſtinction except by the ſword; if 
they loſe their honour they do not find refuge, 
not even in their paternal manſions. Whereas 
a man of mean birth, after having been guilty 
avi mean A returns to the occupation of 
LI his 
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„„ babe without ' bluſhing, or without ſvppo- 
ing himſelf diſhonoured. = 
An officer has need of various . 5 
and one of the principal ſciences he ought to 
be taught is that of fortification, Is he employ- 
c ed in beſieging a town? He then finds an op- 
portunity of acquiring fame. Is he in a town 
beſieged? He may there render eſſential ſer- 
vice. Is it neceflary to fortify a camp? His 
abilities are then brought into action. Is there 
ſome village to be fortified, in the advanced 
poſts of the chain of winter quarters? He is 
employed there; and, if he underſtands but 
a little of the art of fortification, he finds a thou- 
ſand occaſions of diſplaying his talents. That 
the officers might not be deficient in a branch 
of knowledge ſo uſeful, the king added to each 
inſpection an engineer officer, who was to 1n- 
ſtruct the young officers, and impart to them 
all neceſſary knowledge. After they had learnt 
-the elements of fortification, they were made 
to trace out works, adapted to the varieties of 
ground. They aſſumed camps, and regulated 
the march of columns; nor were they allowed 
n laying down their plans to omit even the ad- 
vanced paſts of the cavalry. The ftudy ex- 
5 tended the ſphere of their ideas, and they learn- 
5 ed to think in the great. The whole art of caſ- 


0 1 trametation 


— — — — — — 
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trametation became familiar to them, and they 
acquired in their youth that degree of informa- 
tion which is neceſſary for the ex e e 
general. 
The attention which was ws to -biing: the 
field regiments of foot to perfection, did not 
prevent a fimilar attention being paid to the in- 
fantry that was to ſerve in garriſon. Men who 
defend towns may render as eſſential ſervice as 
thoſe who gain victories. Theſe regiments were 
purified of all ſuſpicious perſons, as well among 
the officers as the ſoldiers. They were diſci- 
plined in the ſame manner as the field regiments; 
and, whenever the king made a review of his 
troops in the provinces, the garriſon regiments 
there appeared with equal diſtinction. The 
men in garriſon were inferior in height to the 
field infantry; but there were no ſoldiers among 
them leſs than five feet three inches high ; and, 
though they did not charge with the ſame cele- 
rity as the former, there was no general, in the 
year 1773, who would not gay have had 
them in his brigade. 
e bee eee Ae 0 
means ſuſtained the ſame proportionate loſſes as 
the infantry ; for the horſe had been victorious 
on all occaſions, fo that the veteran ſoldier and 
the v veteran officer vere nearly alike preſerved. 
| "Vhenever 


| 

1 

| 

4 

| 

| 
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Whenever there is a continuance / f war, it 


always happens that the infantry ſuffers; and, 


on the contrary, the cavalry by the ſame pro- 
craſtination acquires perfection. Particular care 
was taken to ſupply this reſpectable corps with 
the beſt horſes that could be obtained. 

There were however reproaches due to ſome 
of the Pruſſian generals of cavalry, who, hav- 
ing had detachments to conduct, had cauſed 
the infantry to manceuvre mal - adroitly.—Simi- 


lar errors might be alſo imputed to ſame of the 
officers of infantry, who employed their cavalry 
with an equal want of diſcernment. That 


faults ſo groſs might in future be prevented, 
the king wrote a work on tactics, and the art 0 
encampment, which contained general rules, 


well for offenſive as for defenſive War. ie 


different rules for attack and defence were here 
laid down, with every diſpoſition adapted to 


poſts that were known to the whole army. This 


methodical work, full of ſelf-evident precepts, 
that had been confirmed by the experience of 
all paſt wars, was depoſited in the hands of the 
inſpeckors, who gave it to be read as well by 
the generals as by the commanders of battalions 
and regiments of cavalry; but, theſe excepted, 
the greateſt attention was paid to prevent it 
OY to the es. of the public.” The 


eee, work 
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work produced better effects than might have 
been hoped; it enlarged the underſtanding of 


the officers concerning manceuvres the meaning 


of which they did not before comprehend; their 
intelligence made a very viſible progreſs; and, 
as the ſucceſs of war principally depends on the 
execution of the diſpoſitions that are made, and 
as the greater the number of able generals an 
army poſſeſſes the more is ſucceſs aſcertained, 
there was reaſon to believe that, after ſo much 
trouble had been taken to inſtruct the officers, 
orders would be exactly followed, and generals 
would not commit faults ſufficiently n to oc- 
caſion the loſs of a battle. 
According to the cuſtom that had Lodi * 
bliſhed during the laſt war, the artillery was 
become a principal part of an army. The 
number of field pieces had been ſo prodigiouſſy 
augmented that the practice had degenerated 
into abuſe. Yet, not to ſuffer any diſad- 
vantage, it was neceſſary to poſſeſs equal 
ſtrength with the enemy; and for this purpoſe 
the field pieces were begun to be reſtored to a 
proper ſtate, and eight hundred and ſixty- eight 
cannon were ordered to be refqunded, Heavy 
artillery for fortreſſes was next caſt, the cannon 
of en were in apa. re ws wide 1 in me 


bore. : | Hi 4113 
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A ſpecies of: tumbrils was invented, that 
r battalion of foot might always carry with | 
it charges in reſerve, which were incloſed in ſe. 
parate bags for each platoon; od due : 

was by theſe means facilitated. ai 

The number of powder mills was doubled, 
and fix thouſand quintals of powder were annu- 
ally manufactured. The forges at the fame 
— CORR ly tops 1 
* grenades. 
The fortreſſes were hides: with ditaber 
and ſtakes for the uſe of batteries; and, as it 
was determined to have a reſerve of artillery 
for the army, eight hundred and ſixty- eight ad- 
ditional field pieces were caſt. All theſe various 
articles, with an increaſe of ſixty thouſand 
quintals of powder, were ſent to the arſenals 
about the end of 1777. The diſburſements 
for the artillery, and the repair of its carriages 
and train, amounted to one million nine hun- 


ured and ſixty thouſand crowns: the ſum was 


great, but the expence was neceſſary. At the 
commencement | of the war of 1756, Pruſſia 
y two' battalions for its train of artillery. 
This number, being very inferior to that of 
the foe, was increaſed to ſix battalions, each of 
nine hundred men; beſide the companies that 
were Enacted and diſtributed throu gh the.va- | 


rious 
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ious fortreſſes.” After the peace the corps re. 
mained on its former eſtabliſhment, and | 
barracks were conſtructed at Berlin; that, be⸗ 


ing always afſetnbled, it tmight the better, and 


with the greater equality, be diiplitic to the 
purpoſe to which it was deſtined. _ . 

The officets were inſtructed in the art of MN 
fication; char they might perfect themſelves 
in the art of belieging towns. The gunners 
and bombardiers were annually exerciſed. They 


were obliged to erect a battery in 4 ſingle night 5 


were taught ricochet-firing ; to diſmount the 
artillery of the enemy; and the manner of 
throwing bombs with exaftneſs, notwithſtands 
ing the variations of the wind, which might 
drive them from fide to ſide, and alter their di- 
rection. The field pieces were made to advance 
in a line, as if they had been diſtributed be- 
tween the battalions. The gunners were oblig- 
ed to profit by the leaſt hillock, that they might 
not neglect any advantage; and to take * 
continually before they gave fire. v3 
As refinements of every kind were made, a 

new ſpecies of howitzer was invented, which 
threw grenadoes as far as four thouſand paces. 
The bombardiers were taught to underſtand, 
and uſefully availed themſelves of various diſ- 
tances; and it was perceived that, to impart 

L ; ; the 
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the TOY degree of ſpeed of which field pieces 
were capable, a certain number of manceuyres 


ſtil muſt neceflarily be added to the corps of 


artillery, in order that, drawn by foree of arm, 


the guns might in remain beſide * bat- 


talions as they advanced. ew 


The army had made many: campaigns, bur b 
the general quarters had often been in want of 

good quarter makers. The king was deſirous 
of forming ſuch a corps, and choſe twelve offi- 


cers who already had ſome knowledge of fortifi- 


cation, that he might inſtruct them himſelf ſor 


this purpoſe. They were taught tô lay down 
plans, mark out ſituations for the corps, fortify 


villages, intrench heights, raiſe what is called 
palanques, indicate the marches of columns, 
and eſpecially were habituated to examine and 
ſound the depths of marſhes and rivulets, in 


perſon, that no miſtake of negligence might be 
committed, and that a fordable ſtream might not 


be given as a ſupport to an army, or to a march, 
over which infantry might proceed without wet- 
ting their ancles. Such errors are of great con- 
ſequence, ſince, if it had not been for ſuch, 
the French would neither have loſt the battle of 


Malplaquet nor the Auſtrians that of Leuthen. 


The education of young men of quality who 


the 
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the utmoſt attentio®. They may be formed 
from their youth to the exerciſe of their deſtined 
profeſſion „and by good inſtruction their abili - 
ties may be quickened; like the ripening} of 
fruit, w which. is but the better for being prema- 
ture. During the laſt war, the education of the 
corps of cadets had been ſo degenerate that the 
youth who were ſent from this corps ſcarcely 
could read. and write. That the ax might be 
laid to the root of the evil, the king placed ge · 
neral Buddenbrock at the head of the inſtitu 
tion, who of all the men of the kingdom was, 
paſt contradiction, the moſt capable of filling 
this office. Good teachers were at the ſame 
time ſelected, and their number v was increaſed 
in proportion to that of the ſcholars they had. to 

inſtruct. 1 
That the young nobility of Pomerngia . 
no longer want education, the parents of whom 
were too poor to be at the expence themſelves, 
the king inſtituted an academy, in the town of 
Stolpe, where fifty-fix boys of condition were 
maintained, clothed, and taught at his ex pence. 
After having acquired the firſt elements of 
knowledge, and ended their philological and 
grammatical ſtudies, they v were entered among 
the corps of cadets, where their education was 
finiſned. T he e ſubzecks 3 in which they 
= were 


| 
| 
, 
| 
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were inſtructed * were hiftorP, geography, logle; 


| mathematics, and the art of fortifications; with 


all of which an officer ought to be acquainted. 
An academy was at the fame time form- 


ad for the ſtill greater improvement of thoſe 


cadets who gave tokens of the moſt genius. 
The king regulated the forms of this academy 


| himſelf, and gave rules which contained the 


object of the ſtudies of thoſe who were placed 


there, and of the education they were to receive. 


The moſt able profeſſors that were to be found 
in Europe were choſen, and fifteen young gen- 
tlemen were there educated under the tuition of 
five governors. Their whole education tended 
to form the judgement. The academy proſ- 
pered, and has ſince furniſhed uſeful ſubjects, 


who have been placed in the army. 


After the conqueſt of Sileſia, different forts 
had there been conſtructed; the moſt of which 


were in need of improvement. Another was 


ſtill neceſſary to be built at Silberberg, in order 
to maintain the defiles which proceed toward 


Glatz, on the left, and Braunau, on the right. 
In 1777 theſe different works had coſt the ſum 
ol four millions one hundred and forty-fix thou- 


fand crowns. The town of Colberg was alſo 
fortified, in Pomerania, Which coſt a further 


ſum of eight hundred thouſand crowns, After 
„„ the 
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the invaſion of the. Ruſſians, it was perceived 
that, in ſimilar caſes, this place might become 
of the utmoſt importance. Although the la- 
bours of thele fortreſſes were proſecuted with 
vigour, there were yet ſome further expences to 7 
be made, in 1778, that the whole, which was 
nearly finiſhed, might be rendered complete; 
and theſe might amount to the ſum of wo hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. | 
General Wartenberg, who directed the mili- 
tary economy, was as active in his department 
as che other officers were in the duties commit- 
ted to their charge. Advantage was taken of 
peace to prepare for war. A hundred and forty 
thouſand new muſkets had been fabricated at 
Spandau, in the year 1777; a complete ſet of 
ſwords for the cavalry had been made, as 
well as bandoleers, ſaddles, bridles, girdles, 
kettles, pickaxes, hatchets, and a ſupply of tents 
for the whole army. Theſe immenſe prepara- 
tions were depoſited i in the two grand buildings 
which are called the army wardrobes, except 

. the muſkets, which were arranged in the arfenal. . 

' Excluſive of all this, the ſum of three mil- 
lions had been ſet apart to remount the cavalry, 

In time of war, and to renew the uniforms which 
might be loſt in battle. Another ſum was deſ- 
tined for the expences which an increaſe of 
: vor. 5 R IE, twenty⸗ 
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twenty-two free battalions would incur : all 
which previous meaſures would, at leaſt for 
ſome campaigns, lighten the burden of war, 
which weighs ſo heavy on the finances when | it 
is of long duration. 1 

The article of military magazines was not 
forgotten. Two were formed; the one at Mag- 
deburg, the other in the fortreſſes of Sileſia, each 
of thirty-five thouſand winſpels of rye, to main- 
tain two armies of ſeventy thouſand men for the 
| ſpace. of a year. The firſt was deſtined for 
troops which might. a& toward Bohemia, or 
Mora via; and the ſecond for ſuch whoſe opera- 
tions might be directed on the ſide of Saxony 
or Bohemia. The. value of theſe magazines 
was eſtimated at one million ſeven hundred 
thouſand crowns. They were in part diſtribut- 
ed, during the three years of dearth of which 
we have before ſpoken; but in the year 1775 
they were again com pleted, and reſtored to the 
ſtate i in which they had before been. | | 

We have ſpoken of the magazines of general 
" Wartenberg, and of the grand magazines of 
ſubſiſtence which had been amaſſed. But theſe 
ſtill were inſufficient to enable the army to enter 
the field with that promptitude which neceſſity 
might require. One of the moſt, difficult arti- 


cles was to find, and to collect, as many horſes 
"3 . 
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as would be neceſſary to put a machine fo vaſt 
in motion. That multiplicity of field pieces 
which cuſtom had introduced required an im- 
menſe number of horſes for their tranſportation; 
others were further neceſſary for the baggage, 
tents, officers, and proviſions. It was eſtimated 
that the whole number would amount to Gd 
. thouſand. I. 

After the peace, hand army had been put on 
an eſtabliſhment of a hundred and fifty- one 
thouſand men. The troubles which aroſe in 

Poland making it apprehended that a new war 
was on the eve of breaking out, the king thought 
proper, in 1768, to add forty men to each com- 
pany of twelve of the regiments of infantry. 
To lodge theſe levies it was neceſſary to build 


barracks, which coſt three hundred and ſixty 


thouſand crowns. The huſſars and troops of 


Boſnia, amounting formerly only to eleven hun- 


dred men, were increaſed to fourteen hundred. 
A battalion of a thouſand men was levied, under 
the command of M. de Roſſieres, for the defence 
of Silberberg. The different augmentations 
- increaſed the peace eſtabliſhment of the army 


to the number of a hundred and fixty-one thou- 


ſand men, at which it remained. 

Such efforts were neceflary. The circum- 
-4 ſtances of the times made it a duty to prepare 
M 2 for 
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for al a eden During the courſe of the year 
1777, while negotiations were carried on wich 
the greateft warmth, it was impoſſible to divine 
what part the court of Vienna would take, or 
whether ſhe would declare in favour of the Porte 
or of Peterſburg. But as, according to appear- 
ances, the houſe of Auſtria was more inclined | 
to favour the Turks than the allies of his ma- 
jeſty, it was reſolved that all the cavalry ſhould 
be remounted, and that the number ſhould be 
augmented. Eight thouſand horſes were pur- 
| chaſed at one time. The rumour of this pur- 
chaſe was ſoon ſpread throughout Europe, and 
by this the court of Vienna comprehended that 
the king of Pruſſia was determined to ſupport 
his ally, the empreſs of Ruſſia, with his whole 
T )hbe agreement of che three courts occaſioned 
the partition of Poland, as we have before re- 
marked, in the chapter wherein we have treated 
of politics. The preſent chapter being ſet apart 
to treat only of the military, we ſhall conſider 
this acquiſition under a military point of view. 
It was of great importance, inaſmuch as it join- 
ed Pomerania to Pruſſia royal. That the king 
was obliged to abandon all the provinces which 
| were divided, or too diſtant from the body of 
his domains, may have been remarked in read- 
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ing the hiftory of the laſt war. Such were the 


provinces ſituated on the Lower Rhine, thoſe of 


latter was found not only to be ſeparated but 
cut off from Pomerania and the New Marche, 


by a deep and conſiderably wide river. In or- 


der to ſupport Pruſſia royal, it was requiſite to 


be maſter of the Viſtula; and, after the diſmem . 
berment of Poland, the king was empowered 


to build fortreſſes on the banks of that river; 
and aſcertain paſſes over it, according as he 


thought proper. Thus he could not only de- 


fend the kingdom againſt its enemies but, 
ſnould misfortune happen, could employ the 
Viſtula and the Netze as good barriers to pre · 
vent the foe from penetrating either into e 


Pomerania, or the New Marche. 


In another point of view this acquiſition Ho 


plied the means of conſiderably augmenting the 
army, which accordingly was increaſed to a 


hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand men, on the 
peace eſtabliſhment; and it was determined, 


by the addition of free battalions, and other 


ſimilar corps, its number, in time of war, ſhould 


con uk IR of two hundred and DTT mon 
TO? „ r „Ahe 
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The tos wete as follow : 
Four garriſon battalions ieee — 
7 of grenadiers amounting to —v— 3,150 
Two new battalions of artillery — 2 | 
Ie ee eq of the on oh: e * 5 
A regiment of dub a *; | 15408 
Thirty-ſix img 6 bu an Aiseade ö 
of twenty men to each company 3,640 
An 1 4 of elan to the 
Ahew man. eee F 
Twenty⸗ five new majors, with as many — ; 
de camp, were created to command the batta- 
lions of grenadiers. They had formerly been 
ſelected, during the war, from the regiments; 
at preſent they are rendered permanent. Ex- 
cluſive of all theſe, the matroſſes who ſerved the 
flying artillery were remounted ; in order that, 
being exerciſed in time of peace, they might 
become more uſeful in time of war. The ſum 
total of the new augmentations amounted to 
twenty-five thouſand two hundred and twenty 
men; and one. million two hundred and fifty. 
thouſand crowns were to be raiſed in Weſt- 
Pruſſia, and ſet apart for the maintenance of 
theſe new troops. 
Whatever 
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Whenever changes are effected in a kingdom, 
conſequences will continually follow to which 
government ought to pay timely attention. The 
forces of the ſtate being increaſed, it was neceſ- 


ſary to make a new calculation of what, in fu- 


ture, would be the expence of a campaign. In 
the year 1773, the army conſiſted of a hundred 
and forty- one field battalions, ſixty- three ſqua- 
drons of cuiraſſiers, ſeventy ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, and one hundred ſquadrons of huſſars, 


excluſive of the field artillery ſervice, which 


amounted to nine thouſand fix hundred gun- 
ners and bombardiers, beſide twelve hundred 


matroſſes, diſtributed among the fortreſſes, and 
thirty- ſix garriſon battalions. On taking this 
retroſpect of the army, according as it is here 


repreſented, and adding an augmentation of 
twenty-two free battalions, an eſtimate was made 


of the amount of the firſt expences, which muſt 


act as a momentum to the machine. 

Purſuing the ſame principle, the extraordi- 
nary expences of the army for the duration of a 
campaign were calculated ; and, to avoid being 
led into error, an eſtimate was made according 
to the moſt expenſive campaign of the laſt war, 


and during which the moſt bloody battles had 


been fought, that is to ſay, the campaign of the 
e year 
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year 1757 1t 1 is better, in this kind of valua- 
tion, rather to increaſe than to diminiſh the ſum; 


| becauſe there is no evil in a ſurplus, þut there | 
is great riſk. 1 in deficiency. 


CHAP. 
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| e HAP. Iv, 0 


of the ee important Events „ which e oi 
the apa 1774 to the Tear * 


1774. T well way be end 45 che jea- 
I louſy, hatred, and envy, which the 
diſmemberment of Poland had excited among 
the powers of Europe, were not very ſuddenly 
diſſipated, The affair was recent, and the ſen- 
ſation it had occaſioned was too ſtrong for ſove- 
_ reigns to behold with the eye of habit an event 
by which their . ſelf-love had been wounded. 
France, with ſecret chagrin, recollected the uſe- 
leſs efforts ſhe had made to ſupport the confe - 
deration of Bar; nor could ſhe. 'conceal from 
herſelf the ill ſucceſs of the war ſhe had coun- 
ſelled the Turks to undertake againſt Ruſſia. 
She was in ſome degree humbled to perceive 
that a monarchy like hers ſhould have ſo little 
influence in the troubles. by which Poland had 
been diſtracted; nor did ſhe leſs apprehend the 
friendly intercourſe which began to take place 
between the empreſs queen, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia. Such a union 
would give theſe powers a too deciſive prepon · 
| | derance 
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7 — in Europe, for the court of Verſailles | 


to behold it with indifferent eyes. But appear. 


| ances were deceitful; the friendſhip of the three 
powers was far from ng 0 . as wig yo 
might imagine. 5 
Louis XVI. bad niely ene 0 es hs 
A biſhop put the political will, which the dau- 
phin, the father of the king, had confided to 
him, into his hands, that he might give it his 
ſon when he ſhould arrive at monarchy.” The 
king impoſed it as a law upon himfelf to follow 
in all things the will of his father; and it was in 
conſequence of this will that M. de Maurepas, 
who had been diſgraced by Louis XV. became 
the prime miniſter of Louis XVI.; that M. 
d'Aiguillon was exiled; and that the duke de 
Choiſeul for ever loſt all hope of being reſtored 
to favour. M. de Maurepas -appraached his 
eigghtieth year; he had long been minifler under 
the preceding reign, was acquainted with the 
routine of buſineſs, was poſſeſſed of a mind em- 
belliſned by taſte, and a head capable of vaſt 
deſigns: but he no longer was of an age, as we 
have remarked, when the ſoul, ardent and over- 
flowing, boldly undertakes grand enterpriſes. 
The mal. adminiſtration of the finances, under 
che preceding reign, might lead to a general 
N yawn oa He was the more deſpondent at 
V 
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the ſuppoſition becauſe tacks a bankruptey would, 
at leaſt, have ruined forty thouſand families, 5 
who had placed their whole wealth in the publie i 


funds; and though miniſters have little feeling 


for the miſeries of the people, they are very | 


much alive to the blar 
fall upon themſelves. 8 
The treaty of Verſailles, cbough po licde e 
vantage to France, ſtill was in being. M. 
de Maurepas had further to act cautiouſly. re- 
ſpecting the young queen, ſiſter of the em peror | 
Joſeph II. and daughter of Maria Thereſa, who, 
aided by a ſmall ſhare of complaiſance, was 
daily liable to gain ſufficient aſcendancy over 


2 which nt ahr 


the underſtanding of the king, her conſort, to 


govern him entirely. Hence this old Mentor 
of a pupil who had no fixed character was alter- 
nately obliged to employ prudence and fortitude, 


leſt the ſceptre of the aſs ſhould ee 


rate into a diſtaff. 
France, on the 1 band 1 che 1 8 


of England, with pleaſure beheld the 7 iſing 


troubles in America, between the colonies and 


the mother country. She ſecretly encouraged 
the ſpirit of revolt which there began to be ma- 
nifeſt; and animated the Americans to main- 
tain their rights, againſt the deſpotiſm which 
George III. wiſhed to te preſenting 
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ad” at the ſame time, with a proſpe& of the 7 

ſuccour they might expect, from the e 

of the moſt chriſtian king. 

The court of London afforded a ne 
very different from that we have juſt ſketched, 
The Scotch earl Bute governed the king and 

the kingdom. Reſembling thoſe malignant 
ſpirits of which we continually ſpeak, but which 
we never ſee, he concealed both himſelf and his 


operations in deep darkneſs. His emiſſaries, 
his creatures, were the engines by which he 
moved the political machine, according to his 
will. His ſyſtem of politics was that of the old 
tories, who maintain that the happineſs of Eng- 
land requires the king ſhould enjoy deſpotic 
power; and that, far from contracting alliances 
with the monarchs of the continent, Great Bri- 
tain ought ſolely to confine herſelf to extend- 
ing the advantages of her commerce. Paris, 
in their eyes, is what Carthage was in the eyes 
of Cato the cenſor. Bute, had he poſſeſſed the 
power, and the means of collecting them, would 
in a ſingle day have deſtroyed all the ſhips of 
France. Imperious and ſevere in government, 
with little delicacy in his choice of expedients, 
his ill addreſs in the conduct of public buſineſs 
was greater even than his obſtinacy. 


That he might GEES his grand views, 
* "oy | this 7 
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this miniſter began by introducing corruption 
into the houſe of commons. A million ſterling, 
which the nation annually paid the king for the 
ſupport of his civil liſt, ſcarcely was ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the venality of the parliamentary mem- 
bers. This ſum, deſtined for the maintenance 
of the royal family, the court, and the pay of 
ambaſſadors, being annually employed to rob 
the nation of its energy, there only remained to 
George III. for his houſehold and the ſupport of 
the royal dignity at London, the five hundred 
thouſand crowns which he drew from his elec- 
torate of Hanover. The Engliſh nation, de- 
graded by its own ſovereign, henceforth had no 
will but his; yet, as if ſuch numerous prevarica- 

tions were inſufficient, the earl of Bute was de- 
ſirous of ſtriking a more bold and deciſive ſtroke, 

that he might more haſtily accompliſh the de- 
ſpotiſm to which he aſpired. 

For this purpoſe, he prev led on the king to 
lay arbitrary taxes on the American colonies, as 
well that he might thereby increaſe his revenues 

as to give an example of what, in future times, 

might be imitated in Great Britain. But we 
| ſhall perceive that the conſequences of this act 
ol deſpotiſm were by no means correſ alas to 
His enen. E e en 7 


Oo 
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The Americans, whom government bad not 
deigned to corrupt, openly oppoſed a tax fo 
cContrary to their rights, their cuſtoms, and eſpe- 
cially tothe liberties which from their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment they had enjoyed. A wiſe govern- 
-ment would have been in haſte to appeaſe theſe 
_ riſing troubles; but the Engliſh miniſtry ated 
on other principles, and excited new broils with 
the colonies, by endeavouring to oblige them 
- to purchaſe, from the merchants who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the monopoly, certain kinds of mer- 
chandize brought from the Eaſt Indies. 1775. 
The rigour and the violence of theſe pro- 
ceedings made the revolt of the Americans uni- 
verſal. A congreſs was held at Philadelphia, 
in which they renounced the Engliſh yoke, that 
Was become inſupportable; and declared them- 
ſelves free and independent. From this time 
we ſhall find Great Britain engaged in a ruinous 
war with her own colonies. 
But, if lord Bute diſcovered his incapacity by 
incurring the war, this incapacity appeared ſtill 
more viſible in carrying it on when war was 
incurred. He had the ſimplicity to ſuppoſe 
that ſeven thouſand regulars was a ſufficient 
number of treops to ſubjugate America; and, 
as he did not poſſeſs all the genius of Newton, in 
calculation, he was continually deceived. Gene- 
ral 
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ral Waſhington, who was called at London the 


chief of the rebels, gained, ar the commence- 

ment of hoſtilicies, ſome” advantages ovi the 
royaliſts who were aſſembled near Boſton. The 
king, who expected to hear of victories, was ſur- 


priſed at receiving the news of this check; and 


government ſaw itſelf obliged to change its 


meaſures. It was evident that the number of 
troops in America was too feeble to accompliſh 
the deſign that was intended to be executed; an 
army therefore muſt be procured, though the 


numerous difficulties of procuring: ne: . 
bling an army were felt. 
The Engliſh, in all ages, have waneet h art and 


ſubtlety in negotiation. Vehemently graſping 


their own intereſt, they know not how to flatter 


the intereſts of others: they imagine that by 
offering their guineas they may obtain what they 
pleaſe. 1776. They firſt addreſſed themſelves 


to the empreſs of Ruſſia, to whom their demands 


| were the more offenſive becauſe the haughtineſs 
of this ſovereign held it much beneath her 


dignity to accept ſubſidies, from any power. 
In Germany they at length found covetous or 


ruined princes who accepted their money, with 
which they purchaſed twelve thouſand Heſſians, 


four thouſand men from Brunſwick, twelve hun- 


dred from Anſpach, and as many from Hanau; : 


without 
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without including ſome hundreds with whom 
they were furniſhed by the prince of Waldeck. 
Beſide theſe they ſent four thouſand Hanoverians 
to Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, to relieve the 
Engliſh garriſons who were ſhipped off in x n 


Ports for America. iS. 
All theſe troops ſerved under the. command 


85 lord Howe and his brother the admiral“, as 
we ſhall relate in its place. Each campaign 
coſt England fix millions ſterling, or thirty-ſix 


- millions of crowns. The debt of Great Britain 


vas at that time eſtimated at the ſum of nine 
hundred millions of crowns, One campaign 
would not be ſufficient to ſubject the colonies, 
and thus it was foreſeen that the national debt 
vould ſoon exceed ten hundred millions of 
crouns. The following campaign was pro- 


ductive of no deciſive event. The Americans ” 


maintained their cauſe againſt fir William Howe, 
and all the re-inforcements by which he had 
been joined; and, toward the cloſe of the year 
1777, fortune began to declare in favour of the 
colonies. 5 
General wm; in 3 to the orders 
of the court, ee from Canada, with thir- 


Mi is © miſtake. $i Willam Howe wa th gene, 


5 d viſcount Howe the admiral. T. 


| teen 


5 
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ing to. the plan which had been given him to 
put in execution; while fir William Howe, who 
was informed of nothing that paſſed, had ſeized 


en Philadelphia. The defect of not acting in 


concert completed the ruin of the cauſe;' Bur- 
goyne, who was in want of horſes for the tranſ- 
port of proviſions, and had undertaken an im- 


practicable expedition, impracticable relative 


to ſubſiſtence, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf 


and his army priſoners to thoſe Americans 


whom in imagination he had ſubjugated. 

An event like this would formerly have made 
the whole people revolt againſt the government. 
On the preſent occaſion it only produced ſome 
feeble murmurs : ſo niuch more powerful was 
the love of riches than the love of their country ; 
and ſo much did this nation, once ſo noble and 
ſo generous, prefer perſonal advantage to gene- 
ral welfare. The king of England, who perti- 
naciouſly ſupported the ſyſtem of Bute, was but 
rendered the more obſtinate by the difficulties 


which continually ſtarted up. Little ſenſible of 
the misfortunes which would alight on his peo- 


ple, his ardour for the xx ution of his projects 


increaſed; and; that he might gain the ſupe- 


0 in er, he negociated i in every court 


177 
teen thouſarid men to march to Boſton; accord- 
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of Germany, purpoſely to obtain ſuch uU 
fuccours as they could afford. „„ 
The empire already felt the les, of the numer. 
6us men which had been drafted from it, and 
tranſported into diſtant climates; and the king 
of Pruſſia beheld with pain Germany deprived 
of its defenders, eſpecially ſhould a new war be 
kindled; for, in the troubles of 1756, Lower 
Saxony and Weſtphalia. alone had ſupplied an 
army, with which the progreſs of the French had 
been impeded and deranged. For this reaſon 
he diſputed the paſſage of the troops which the 
princes granted to England, when ſuch troops 
were obliged to paſs through the country of 
Magdeburg, of Minden, or by che Lower 


Rhine. 


This was but enihg a feeble revenge for the 
evil proceedings of the court of London, rela- 


tive to the city and port of Dantzic ; neither 


did the king deſire to come to extremities. 
Long experience had taught him that a multi- 
tude of enemies are found in the world, and 
that we ought not in ſport to raiſe up foes. 
Such is the general idea we may form of 
England, during che ſhort ſpace of time of the 
events of which we here propoſe to write. We 
ſhall quit this country for the preſent , that we may 
give 
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give an abſtract of ſuch memorable incidents 
As happened during the ſame epocha in Ruſſia. 
1774. The empreſs of Ruſſia concluded 
peace with the Turks, reſplendent with glory 
by the ſucceſs which her troops had met with 
againſt her enemies, during the war. But 
government was nearly exhauſted of men and 
money; and the ſtate of affairs was ſo uncertain 
chat the grand vizir himſelf declared to prince 
Repnin, ambaſſador at the Porte, that, unleſs 
the khan of the Crimea ſhould return under 
the dominion of the Porte, and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia ſhould reſtore Kerſch and Jenikala, the 
peace which had been extorted from the Turks 
could not be of long continuance. The Ruſſian 
troops, on this declaration, occupied Perekop; 
and hoſtilities immediately recommenced in the 
Crimea. This was not a formal and open war, 
in which two grand armies encamp in preſence. 
of each other, but a war of incurſions. Turkiſh 
troops diſembarked in various places, which 
occaſioned ſkirmiſhes, and in which the Ruſſians 
were continually victorious. | | 
Such a ſtate of incertitude diſturbed the em- 
preſs, becauſe ſhe was obliged to afſemble an 
army on the frontiers of Tartary, and to keep a 
large body of men at Kiow; to oppoſe, if neceſ- 
22 a corps of forty thouſand Turks, encamped 
N 2 | near 
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near Bender; ; who, traverſing Poland, might 
eaſily march thence toward thoſe Ruſſian pro- 
vinces, which are ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore 
ol the Nieſter. Thus, without being either at 
peace or war, the expences of the empreſs were 
as great as though war had been derten be- 
tween the two powers. | 
1773. The internal affairs of the court of 
Peterſburg furniſhed events of another nature, 
but which equally appertain to the hiſtory of 
the times. The empreſs, ſeeing her ſon the 
grand duke of a proper age to marry, delibe- 


rated concerning the choice of a proper conſort, 


| who it was neceſſary ſhould be a German 
princeſs, whoſe age and perſon ſhould be found 
agreeable to her ſon. A choice like this was no 
matter of indifference to the court of Berlin ; 
for ſuch a new connection might become favour- 
able or unfavourable to the Pruſſian intereſts. 

There was a dearth of princeſſes at that time in 
Germany, where there were not above three or 
four who might be ſelected, becauſe that ſome 
were too old, others too young. Thoſe on 
whom the choice might alight were, a ſiſter of 
the elector of Saxony, a princeſs of Wurtem- 
berg, too young, and three princeſſes, daughters 
of the landgrave of Darmſtadt. The elder ſiſter 
of the three princeſſes of Darmſtadt was married 

de e = 
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to the prince of Pruſſia; therefore much was 
to be gained ſhould one of theſe princefles be- 
come grand dutcheſs; for the ties of family, 
added to thoſe of alliance, would then ſeem to 
announce an increaſing ſtability to the ſubſiſting 
union betwen Pruſſia and Ruſſia. Every engine 
Vas employed by the king to accompliſh this 
purpoſe, and he was fortunate enough to be 


completely ſucceſsful. The princeſſes of Darm- 


ſtadt paſſed through Berlin, and arrived at 
| Peterſburg. The apple was beſtowed on the 
ſecond of the daughters of the landgrave, and 
the marriage was ſolemnly celebrated; but it 
was unſucceſsful, and was the cauſe of a great 
number of cabals and vexatious ſcenes, | 
New diſputes, at the ſame time, aroſe at War- 
ſaw, concerning the poſſeſſions which the co- 
| Partitioning powers occupied in Poland. The 
Sarmatians &, with bitter complaints, accuſed the 
Auſtrians and Pruſſians of having extended their 
limits much beyond what had been granted them 
by treaty. Their remonſtrances made an impreſ- 
fion on the empreſs of Ruſſia, whoſe ambition, 
applauding itſelf for having beſtowed provinces 
on great monarchs, was ſtill more flattered by 


* 'The word i is quptored [IN r= to ſignify barbarians, 
and geographically for the Toles 3 Tolznd bein 2 a Pert of 
ancient Sarmatia. F. i 
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fixing the boundaries of theſe provinces. To 
prevent the conſequences which might reſult 


from the diſſatisfaction of the empreſs, if not 


immediately appeaſed, the king determined to 
ſend prince Henry to Peterſburg, under the 


pretence of paying a viſit to the empreſs, by 


hom he had been invited to her court. Here 
it is neceſſary to add that the king had concerted 


with the court of Vienna, and agreed, that the 

two powers ſhould preſerve their poſſeſſions in- 
tire, ſuffering the Poles to complain, and endea- 
vouring to pacify the court of Ruſſia, But 


prince Kaunitz, enamoured of his politics, in- 
tending to embroil the courts of Berlin and 
_ Peterſburg, declared to the latter that the em- 


preſs queen, with no other motive but the deſire 
of obliging the empreſs of Ruſſia, determined 
to reſtore a part of the palatinate of Lublin, all 
the diftrifts which lie beyond the right ſhore of 


the Bug, the town of Caſimir, and ſome other 


encroachments which ſhe full held, to the re- 


public of Poland. 


Prince Henry therefore arrived, at Peterſburg, i 
under circumſtances equally ſingular and vexa- 


tious. He had to combat with the French, the 


Spaniards, and the Auſtrians. Scarcely had he 


been favoured with an interview by the empreſs 


OR the grand dutcheſs died, after bringing a 
| „„ = 
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dead child into the world. The prince, being 
preſent at this ſcene, aided the empreſs at a mo- 
ment ſo mournful, as much as was in his power. 
He particularly directed his cares to the grand 
duke, who was overwhelmed by a ſpectacle as 
new to him as it was gloomy. He did not quit 
him; and, after having contributed to the re- 
ſtoration of his health, he completed his work 
by effecting the entire reconciliation of the mo- 
ther and the ſon, the miſunderſtanding between 
whom had been greatly increaſed, ſince the 
marriage of the grand duke, and had inſ pired 
apprehenſions that very ſerious conſequences, 
to one or the other, might be the reſult. N 
The empreſs was highly affected by the ſer» 
yice which had been rendered her, by prince 
Henry, and from that time his influence daily 
increaſed. Of this influence he preſently made 
good uſe. The empreſs intended her ſon ſhould 
quickly be provided with another conſort. 'The 
prince propoſed the princeſs of Wurtemberg, 
the grand niece of the king ; which propoſal 
was immediately accepted. It was further de- 

' termined that prince Henry ſhould conduct the 
grand duke to Berlin, where he ſhould meer 
the princeſs „and where pledges ſhould mutu- 
wy be given : after which the grand duke was 

> 4 to 
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to return with his conſort to Ruſlia, that the 
* might be celebrated at Peterſburg. 
The prince found greater difficulties in elud- 
ing the reſtitutions which the Poles demanded 
of the king. An example of reſtitution had 
been afforded by the court of Vienna, and 
Ruſſia inſiſted his majeſty ſhould imitate 
the conduct of that court. The affair was 
therefore confided to the mediation of M. von 
Stackelberg, the Ruſſian ambaſſador in Poland; 
and, after having managed the buſineſs as well 
as circumſtances would permit, the court of 
Berlin reſtored a part of the lake of Goplo, 
the right ſhore of the river of Dreyenza, and 
ſome villages | in the vicinity of Thorn, to the 
republic. We ſhall not here give a circumſtan- 
tial account of the reception of the grand 
duke, which was one perpetual feſtival} from 
the frontiers to Berlin, at which city luxury 
and taſte contended for the honours that were 
rendered this inuſtrious foreigner. It was not 
imagined at Vienna that the grand duke would 
£0 to Berlin. Prince Kaunitz, depending on 
the fucceſs of his inſidious arts, was perſuaded 
that, his court haying been the firſt to reſtore 
ſome diſtricts to the Poles, he had by this com- 
plaiſance irremediably embroiled the cours. of 
v7 | ps Berlin 
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Berlin and Peterſburg ; ; whereas, at the very 
inſtant he was enjoying his imaginary triumph, 
he was informed that the grand duke was at 
Berlin; that he had eſpouſed the princeſs of 
Murtemberg; and that the intimacy between 
Pruſſia and Ruſſia had increaſed to Fiend- 


Pay * 


But, though this mir had failed in his 1 


attempt in Ruſſia, he indemnified himſelf at the 
expence of the Turks. For the court of Vienna, 
under the pretence of regulating the limits which 
ſeparate Hungary and Wallachia, had ſeized 
on the diſtrict of the Buckowina, which ex- 
tends to within a mile of Chotaim, The Turks 
had been ignorant enough, or more properly 
ſpeaking ſtupid enough, to confent to this diſ- 
memberment of their ſtates, without. receiving 
any equivalent by which it might have been au- 
thoriſed, and without complaint. Other powers 
did not think in the ſame manner. Ruſſia had 
reaſon to be jealous of the acquiſition of the 
court of Vienna, toward the Dnieſter, becauſe 
ſuch poſſeſſions, by approaching ſo near to 
 Chotzim, empowered the Auſtrians to diſpute 
the paſſage of the Dnieſter with the Ruſ- 
ſians, whenever the latter ſhould attempt to 

extend their conqueſts, either into Moldavia 
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or Wallachia or, even ſhould they ſuffer 
their troops to paſs, the Auſtrians, by being 
maſters of the Buckowina, might cut off their 
ſubſiſtence; or at leaſt incline the balance 
in any wars between. the Ruſſians and the 
Turks, according as they ſhould find it moſt 
to their intereſt, | 
1954. The Auſtrians, 1 1 
caballed at Conſtantinople, they might 
increaſe the animoſity which hs laſt peace 
had occaſioned between the Porte and Ruſ- 
fia, and give riſe to new quarrels. The 
French, on their part, were equally active. Theſe 
- clandeſtine arts at length produced their effect 
on the grand Seignor, and were the cauſe of 
the declarations already mentioned, that were 
made to prince Repnin, and of that ſpecies of 
war in the Crimea which was afterward ap- 
peaſed. Vienna was at this time the hot-bed 
of Europe for projects and intrigues; and that 
haughty court, that ſhe might overawe all 
others, extended her views on every ſide, that 
with them ſhe might extend her limits, and in- 
gulph thoſe ſtates in her monarchy which ſhe 
found conveniently fituated for her purpoſe. 
Toward the eaſt, ſhe meditated the addition of 
Servia and Boſnia to her vaſt poſſeſſions; on 


che ſouth, tempted to ſeize on countries that 
| belonged 
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belonged to the republic of Venice, ſhe only 
waited for an opportunity that might enable her 
to join Trieſte and the Milaneſe to Tyrole, by a 
diſmemberment to be made at her good plea- 


ſure. Nor was this ſufficient : ſhe promiſed 


herſelf that ſoon after the death of the duke of 
Modena, the heireſs of whom had been eſ- 
pouſed by an arch-duke, ſhe might claim the 
dutchy of Ferara poſſeſſed by the popes, and 
deſpoil the king of Sardinia of the Tortoneſe, 
and the diſtrict of Alexandrino, as having al- 
ways appertained to the dukes of Milan. On 
the weſt, Bavaria preſented her with a moſt al- 
luring morſel ; in the neighbourhood of Auſtria, 
it opened her a paſlage toward the Tyrole. 
Poſſeſſing this, the houſe of Auſtria would be- 
hold the Danube almoſt perpetually flow NOR 
her domains. | 


Excluſive of this reaſon, it was cuppoſed con- 
trary to the intereſt of the emperor to ſuffer 
the union of Bavaria and the Palatinate under the 
ſame prince; and, as ſuch an inheritance would 
have rendered the elector palatine too puiſſant, 
the emperor held it to be better policy to take 
it to himſelf. ee CA Pen | 

Aſcending the Danube, we come to the dutchy 
of Wurtemberg, on which the court of Vienna 
e ſhe had legitimate claims. Theſe va- 


r lous. 
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fioks acquiſitions would have formed a con, 
nected chain, which, extending from. Vienna, 
would lead to the banks of the Rhine; where 
Alſatia, that had been anciently a part of the 


empire, might be recovered; which finally 


| would lead to Lorraine, that ſo lately had been 


Part of the domains of the anceſtors of Joſeph II. 


 - Furning toward the north, we meet with Si- 
leſia, the loſs of which Auſtria could not forget, 
and which ſhe ſeriouſly propoſed to recover, 


whenever ſhe ſhould ſo be able. The empe- 
ror had not the art to conceal and veil his vaſt 


deſigns : he was often betrayed by his vivacity. 
What follows will ſerve as an example to prove 
the affertion. Toward the end of the year 


1775, the king of Pruſſia had ſeveral violent 
fits of the gout, Van Swieten, the Imperial 


ambaſſador at the court of Berlin, ſuppoſed this 
gout to be a confirmed dropfy; and, flattered 
by the opportunity of announcing to his court 
the death of a foe whom ſhe had long found ſo 
'formidable, he boldly wrote to the emperor 
that the king approached his end, and that he 


would not outlive the year. Immediately be- 
hold all the Auſtrian troops on the march ; 


Bohemia is their appointed rendezvous ; and 
the emperor impatiently is waiting at Vienna for 
the confirmation of this intelligence, that he 


may 
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may inſtantly penetrate into Saxony, and thence. 
march to the frontiers of Brandenbourg, there 

i to propoſe to the ſucceſſor of the monarch. 
the alternative of either immediately ſurrender- 
ing all Sileſia, to the houſe of Auſtria, or of 
being overwhelmed before he ſhall be able to 
put himſelf in a ſtate of defence. 

All theſe acts, which were openly 1 
and every where rumoured, could not, as may 
well be imagined, cement the friendſhip of the 


two courts, The ſcene appeared the more ſin- 


gular inaſmuch as the king of Pruſſia, having 
been attacked by nothing more than the gout, 
was recovered before the Auſtrian army was 
aſſembled, and the emperor then ordered all 
his troops into their uſual quarters. =; 
The following year, that is to ſay in 1 7775 
the emperor made a journey incognito into 
France. His abode at Paris and Verſailles did 5 


not contribute to ſtrengthen the union of the 


two nations. He was better acquainted with 
the world, and poſſeſſed more amenity, than 
Louis XVI. Jealouſies were excited in the 
French monarch, which he with difficulty con- 
cealed. Joſeph afterward was deſirous of vi- 
fiting the provinces of France; and, perhaps, 
being leſs obſervant of himſelf than he had been, 
in the capital, he ſuffered very ſenſible marks 

of 
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of the chagrin he felt to eſcape bim, at behold: 


ing the excellent eſtabliſhments of manufactures, 
trade, and other fimilar circumſtances, which all 
were ſo many proofs of national induſtry. Tri- 
fling as ſuch incidents were, they did not eſcape 


the ſagacity of the French. The emperor had 


diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his politeneſs at the 


eourt ; but, laying leſs conſtraint on himſelf in 
the country, he rather appeared to envy than 
love the nation through which he travelled, and 
loft all that influence which by engaging arts he 


had acquired. 


In another point of view, this journey made 


à very different impreſſion on Joſeph II. He 


had viſited the provinces of Normandy, Brittany, 
Provence, Languedoc, Burgundy, , and Franche 
Comte; all which had formerly been governed 
by ſovereign princes, though vaſſals, and during 
4 ſucceſſion of paſt ages had gradually been in- 
corporated with the French monarchy. Such 
objects, which ſtruck him forcibly, occaſioned, 
according to him, the humiliating compariſon 


he made between this maſs, all governed by 


one chief, and the Germanic body ; of which 
indeed he, as emperor, was the head, but 


among the members of which he met with kings 


and ſovereigns ſufficiently puiſſant to reſiſt, and 
even make war upon him. Had he poſſeſſed 
8 V 
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the means, he would inceſſantly have reunited 
all the provinces of the empire to his domains, 
that he might render himſelf monarch of dif- 


tricts ſo vaſt, and thus raiſe himſelf ſuperior to 


all the monarchs of Europe. ö 

Buch were the dreams by which he was FEY 
tinually haunted ; ſuch the projects of which, it 

was his opinion, the houſe of Auſtria never 


ought to loſe fight. From principles thus am- 


bitious was the ardour derived with' which he 
coveted Bavaria; and, although the death of 
the elector did not appear to him near, he 


omitted nothing which might bring the elector 


palatine and his miniſters over to his intereſts. 
The king of Pruffia, ever attentive to the 


procedure of the court of Vienna, was one of 


the firſt to diſcover the myſtery. That court 
was too dangerous, and too puiſſant, to be neg- 
lected; beſide that, in order to oppoſe che 
projects of an enemy, it is neceffary thoſe pro- 
jets ſhould be known. The reſult of the va- 
rious facts which we have juſt related was that 
the tranquillity of Europe was every where me- 
naced ; the embers were glowing under the 
aſhes, and the leaſt breath would ſet them in 
flames. Ruſſia was in momentary expectation 
of being attacked by the Turks; for, though 


* 


* 


ted, 


war was not declared, hoſtilities were commit. 
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ted by 1 boch parties. The laſt war had been 
attended with very enormous ex pences, and 
Ruſſia had been almoſt exhauſted by it; more 
eſpecially becauſe of the ravages of Pugatſchef, | 
in the province of Caſan, and of the deſtruc- | 
tion of the mines, the revenues of which, in 
theſe copntries, are very conſiderable. | 
Thus was a youthful emperor, devoured by 
ambition and avaricious of fame, waiting at 
Vienna the opportunity that ſhould enable hini 
to trouble the repoſe of Europe. He poſſeſſed 
two generals, Laudon and Laſcy, who had ac- 
quired reputation in the preceding war. His 
army was better maintained, and on a more ex- 
cellent eſtabliſhment, than it had ever been. 
He had increaſed the number of his field pieces 
of artillery till they amounted to two thouſand. 
His finances indeed, ſtill ſenſible of the immenſe 
expences of the laſt war, were not equally in 
good condition. The debts of the ſtate were 
eſtimated at a hundred millions of crowns, the 
intereſt of which had been reduced to four per 
cent; but the people were loaded with the moſt 
rigorous taxes, and each day gave birth to new. 
In deſpite of all the money which, by oppreſſing 
the provinces, was collected at Vienna, after de- 
ducting the flxed and ſtated expences, according 


4 0 the written documents, there only remained | 
— „„ 
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two millions to the empreſs queen, of whichſhe = 
could diſpoſe. Thus there were no other funds 
than the money, amounting to four millions of 


crowns, which: marſhal Laſcy had ſaved out of 
the army allowance. But, by the cxactneſs with 
which che bank of Vienna had paid the intereſts 


of the loans of the court, credit was ſo well ſe- 


cured and conſolidated, in Holland and at Ge- 


noa, that, ſfiould the court think proper to have 


recourſe to new loans, there was little doubt but . 


it would find new reſources. To this good ftate - 
of public credit add a ſtanding army of a hun- 


red and ſeventy thouſand men, aud every rea- 


der Will allow that Auſtria was at this time a 
mare formidable power than it ever had been, 


| under any of the preceding en not n 5 


excepting Charles -/ =. 
If we compare che political Kate of Bones, 
ſuch as it has here been deſcribed, to what it 


was during the flouriſhing period of the reign of 


Louis XIV. we ſhall find it to have greatly de- 
clined. The fecundity of the kingdom ſeemed to 


be exbauſted, it appeared no longer capable of 


producing men of ſuch vaſt genius as thoſe by 
whom in that age it was honoured. Overwhelm- 


ed by.enormousdebts, it was inceſſantly in want 


of expedients, A comptroller general of the fi- 


r he 
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was required to make gold; and, when he could 
not furniſh ſufficient for all demands, he was 
immediately diſmiſſed. Election, at length, was 
made of M. Necker, calviniſt as he was. It 
perhaps was hoped that a heretic, fiend againſt 
fiend, by making a compact with the devil, 
might find ſupplies neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of government. The ſtate maintained a hun- 
dred thouſand regular troops, and a body of 
ſixty thouſand militia. The ports of the king- 
dom contained no ſhips. M. de Maurepas em- 
ployed the moment when England fo unſea- 
ſonably made war on her colonies to renovate 
the French marine. The workmen were active 
in all the dock-yards ; in the year 1776, thirty- 
ix ſhips of the line were built; and in 1778 
the number was augmented to fixty-fix, without 
including frigates, and other veſſels. The 
iſlands and colonies of America were all fur- 
niſhed with troops. The French perhaps did 
not pay the ſame attention to their . 
in the Eaſt Indies. 5 
So many preliminary ſteps on to have 
opened the eyes of the Engliſh ; ought to 
have prognoſticated an approaching rupture 
with France, had they been capable of fore- 
fight. The ſituation of France, though little 
| ſplendid, did not the leſs deſerve the attention 
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of other powers. Her debts denied her the 
ability of maintaining 4 long war; but, ſtrength- 


ened by the alliance of Spain, and the aid which 


ſhe might then deduce, ſhe was ſeen to watch 


the moment when ſhe might fall like a hawk 


on his prey, and avenge on Great Britain all 


the evils the latter had inflicted in the courſe of 
the preceding war. It may in general be af- 
| firmed that no ſubje& of importance, either in 
Germany or the ſouth of Europe, could be 


treated on, nor any plan concerted, without the 
concurrence of that power. 

England, as we have ſaid, was e dis _ 
of the tories, overwhelmed in debt, and en- 


5 gaged in a ruinous war, by which this national 


debt was annually increaſed by a ſum equal to 
thirty-ſix millions of crowns. That her right 


arm might combat with her left, ſhe exhauſted 


every reſource, and was haſtily ſtriding toward 
decay. Her miniſters added fault to fault, and 
the greateſt of their errors was carrying a war 


into America, from which it was impoſſible any 
advantage ſhould be derived. This nation quar- 
relled with every other; and with as little rea- 
ſon as with America, the French excepted, for 


they are the perpetual enemies of Tagan But 


the court of London was on equally bad terms 
with Spain, relative to the diſputes that had 


Oz _ ariſen 
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She therefore — had the means of ſelf de- 
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ariſen concerning Falkland's iſlands ; and, after 
the death of the laſt king of Portugal, England 
bad entirely loſt the influence ſhe had, pofleſied 
in that kingdom. Her baughty, rigorous, and 
deſpdtic proceedings, toward the governor of St. 


| Euſtatia; bad: deprived her of the friend{bipand 
confidence. of the United Provinces. The king 


of England, as etector of Hanover, had given 


diſcontent to the court of Vienna, by refuſing 
paſſports for horſes to remount the Auſtrian 


cavalry, which had always been granted in 


| ſimilar cafes. He had diflatisfied the empreſs 


of Ruſlia, and fince the adventure of his ſiſter, 


queen Matilda, the enmity ef Denmark was 


become manifeſt. The king of Pruſſia had 


re ee 


He had 40 reproach the Englith monargb with 
the peace he had concluded with France, by 

which'Epgland had abandoned Pruſſia, and with 
all the arts that had been uſed to diſpoſſeſs him of 


the portof Dantzic. England therefore could only 


attribute the manner in which the was generally 


abandoned and avoided to her own miſconduct. 


Sweden, though-fhe had changed her form of 
government, had not acquired new ftrength. 
The balance of trade was unfavourable to her. 
She no longer received the ſubſidies of France. 


fence, 
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cs and f un dund Bertelf molly wnable to * 
tack. 

Neuwerk was iti polfeſficn of a goot fleet, 
and thirty thouſand foldfiets ; Bur Ker debility 

was neatly on 4 level wich tffat of Sweden. 55 

The king of Sardirtia found Himſelf tied hand 
arid foot, as it were, by the alliance of France 
and Auſfria, Of himſelf he could effect no- 
thing: he only was of conſequerice when aided 
by ſome puiſſant ally; and, in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, he could not be ranked hi gher than 
Sweden and Denmark, 
| Poland, abounding with buſy bur crifling 

| perſons, maintained no more than fourteen thou- 
ſand ren ; nor were her finances ſufficient to 
put this ſmall number of troops in motion, The 
| Ruſſian ambaſſador governed this kingdom, in 
the name of the empreſs, nearly in the ſame 
manner as the pro-conſuls formerly governed 
| the provinces of the Roman empire. What 
therefore was thought or projected at Warſaw 
was in reality of no moment. It was enough to 
know what had been determined on at Peterf- 
burg, in order to form a judgment concerning 
Poland, 

Proffiz had enjoyed ſome cranquillity during 
the peace. Attentive to the: projects that were 
2 2 by her neighbours, but not directly in- 

. „„ 8 
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terfering in any of them, ſhe had principally 
applied herſelf to the renovation of her ruined 
_ provinces. I he increaſe of population had 
been conſiderable. The revenues of the ſtate 

were augmented more than one-fourth, com- 
pared to their amount in 1756. The army was 
entirely re-eſtabliſhed, and, from the year 1774, 
the king had maintained a hundred and eighty- 
fix thouſand men, well diſciplined, and whom 
he could at any time bring into the field. Moſt 
of his fortreſſes were finiſhed, and in good con- 
dition. His magazines were filled for one cam- 
paign, and he had ſufficient ſums in reſerve 
ſingly to ſupport a war for ſome years. | 

Ruſſia was the only ally of Pruffia ; nor 
would any other have been neceſſary, had there 
not been reaſon to fear that a new war, in the 
Crimea, might prevent che empreſs « of Ruſſia 
from furniſhing the king with that aid which 
ſhe was, by treaty, obliged to furniſh, The 
court of Berlin, having ated with, diſcre- 
tion toward every power, was not embroiled 
with any one; but the ſuſpicions which the 
- ambitious views of the emperor excited occa- 
ſioned it to be foreboded, with certainty, that 
the firſt unexpected great event would produce 
an exploſion of the volcano. 

I roubles e had ariſen i in the empi re, 
which | 
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which were occaſioned by the viſitation of the: 
imperial chamber at Wetzlar. This court of 
juſtice had executed its functions with great 
injuſtice, which was productive of complaints 
from a number of princes, who were ſufferers 
by its prevarications. Far from puniſhing or 
expelling the guilty, who were its creatures, the 
court of Vienna perſiſted in giving them ſup- 
port. The king of Pruſſia and the king of 
England, as electors, being at the head of a 
conſiderable party, conſtrained the Auſtrians to 
cede ſeveral points in diſpute, / 

In fine, look which way he would, the * 5 
* the tranquillity of Europe in danger of be- 
ing diſturbed. Not to act inconſiderately under 
circumſtances ſo critical, it was neceſſary Pruſ- 
ſia ſhould come to a right underſtanding with 
other powers, and ſhould be truly informed of 
what were the propenſities of France. The for- 
mer alliances between the courts of Berlin and 
| Verſailles had, eyer ſince the year 3756, been 
interrupted. The war which then broke out, 
the enthuſiaſm of the French in behalf of Au- 
ſtria, the efforts they mutually made to cruſh the 
king of Pruſſia (an expreſſion which they fre- 
quently employed) and the animoſity which 
had been the canſequence, had not diſpoſed 
kacſe courts to terms of amity. Such wounds 

LE „ 
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; rn lids - 
After the peace of 1763 animoſity vas changed 
into reſerve; and the court of Berlin having 
united itſelf by treaty to that of Peterſburg, as 
the empreſs of Ruſſia did not love France, the 


Ring of Pruſſia had not, at that time, the power, 


if he wiſhed to keep well with his ſole ally, to 
be too intimate with the French. It was for this 
reaſon that M. de Guines, the ereature of the 
duke de Choiſeul, an ambaſſador from the court 
of Verſailles to Berlin, could not negociate with 
all the ſucceſs he deſired. For in the year 
170, the affairs of Poland began to be in agi- 
tation, and the king could not, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, be of the Ruſſian party which ſupported the 
king, Poniatowſky, and of that of the French, 
which lent its aid to the confederation of Bar, 
Thoſe incidents: that produced the diſmember- 
ment of Poland, of which we have before ſpo- 
ken, ſbon: after followed; and from that time 
more than ever all friendibir p with the court 0 
. Verfailles was interdicted. 

© Befide the impediments we have here erde 
chere was, ſtill further, the alliance which ſub- 
ſtſted between France and Auſtria, by which 
more conſiderable ſhackles were put on all con- 


nections which might otherwiſe have been con- 


trated with France; for, while this treaty ſub- 
| | | fiſted, 
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ſiſted, it was impoſſible, without infringiſ on 
its articles, for France to enter into the views of 
the court of Berlin. 

But as, toward the year 1777, the affairs of 
Poland were terminated, and the ſcenery of the 
political theatre was entirely changed, beſide 
that a new king, and other miniſters, at that 
time governed France, means were then found 
to conciliate the courts of Peterſburg and Ver- 
ſailles; ſince the ſame actors no longer exiſted, 
and the reſentment of the empreſs of Ruſſia 
could not properly extend to their ſucceſſors. 
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A FTER having aelated the manner in which 
the partition of Poland was made between 
Ruft, Auſtria and Pruſſia, we imagined this 
would have been the laſt remarkable event dur- 
ing the -xcign of the king, It was the will of 
Fate however, who ſports with human foreſight, 
that it ſhould he otherwiſe ordained. The ſud- 
den death of à prince, of which there was no 
apparent probability, as ſuddenly diſturbed the 

peace which Europe then enjoyed. The elector 
of Bavaria Was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and 
the aews of his deceale arrived at the moment 


when 
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when his recovery was hoped, by all who wers 
intereſted in his preſervation. From that time 
war became almoſt inevitable, for it was known 
that the Imperial court and the young emperor, 
Joſeph II. had formed the project of invading 
Bavaria, after the death of the elector. 

This plan had been conceived by the em- 
peror Francis, who, that he might gloſs it over 
with an appearance of juſtice, had cauſed his ſon 
to eſpouſe the ſiſter of the elector of Bavaria, 
that hie might acquire the claim of the allodial 
inheritance of that ſucceſſion. But, the princeſs 
having died childleſs, the pretext would no 
longer ſerve the intended purpoſe. The Im- 
perial court, poſſeſſed of no legal, no apparent 
| pretenfion to that electorate, employed certain 
ancient documents and claims of ſovereignty, 
which it imagined itſelf to enjoy over the 
fiefs of Bavaria, in right of the ſovereignty of 
Bohemia. She had previouſly gained over all 
the miniſters: of the elector palatine, as well as 
. the prince himſelf, to whom advantageous eſta- 
bliſhments were promiſed for his natural chil- 
Uren, provided he would ſacrifice his legitimate 


ſucceſſors, at the head of whom was the duke 


de Deuxponts. 
Scarcely was the news of the drach of the 


eleftor of Bavaria received at Vienna before a 
council 


7 
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council was aſſembled. The emperor propoſed 
to invade Bavaria. The empreſs queen con- 
ſented with reluctance to a ſtep ſo violent; or 
| ſhe rather ſuffered herſelf to be won by the per- 
ſuaſions of prince Kaunitz, who aſſured her ſuch 
an event could have no bad conſequences, and 
that Europe, in a ſtate of lethargy or conſterna- 
tion, would not dare to oppoſe the emperor in 
an enterpriſe equally bold and decifive. 
Sixteen battalions and twenty ſquadrons, with 
eighty field pieces, immediately began to march. 
The elector palatine, who was at Munich, 
turned pale at the news; and ſigned a conven- 
tion in which he abandoned two-thirds: of Ba- 
varia to the Auſtrians. This violent action was 
every where rumoured. The character of the 
emperor was too well known for Europe not to 
judge that his proceeding did but announce 
further conſequences from his headlong ambi- 
tion. In a moment ſo critical, ſome part muſt 
be taken, The torrent muſt either be oppoſed 
vigorouſly, for if not oppoſed it would ſweep 
all before it, or every prince in the empire muſt 
\ renounce his privileges and his freedom; ſince, 
ſhould they remain inactive, the Germanic body 
would ſeem tacitly to approve the right of the 
_ emperor to arrogate to himſelf, and deſpotically 
do feize on, any ſucceſhon which ſhould become 
0 Fr 3 Vacant; 
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vacant; VOSY would but tend to the _ 
overthrow. of thoſe Jaws, ' treaties, confraterni · 
ties, and privileges, by which the Lane 
of theſe princes ere confirme t. 
This aſſemblage of fatal conſequences had not 
ofraned the penetratian ef the king; but, before 
any Violent remedies could be employed, pre- 
23 meaſures muſt be taken. It was re- 
quiſite the duke de Deux ponts ſhould proteſt 
againſt the treaty of Munich; that Saxony 
ſhould claim che aid of his en in behalf 
_ of its allodial ſucceſſion; and, eſpecially, that 
anquiries ſhould be made at the courts of Ver- 
allles and Peterſburg, that the mode of think- 
ing at thoſe courts might be known, and that 
a certainty of their intentions might he obtained. 
be ele&or of Saxony was the firſt who ad- 
| drefled himfelf to the king, after having in vain 
made application to the court of 'Vienna, the 
haughuneſs/ of which did not even deign to 
honour him with an anſwer. The elector pa- 
datine, having been ripped af maſt of his poſ- 
ſeſñons, was wholly incapable) of (atigfying the 


demands which Saxony had on the atlodial fuc- = 


deſſion. But the court of Vienna had acted 
with more precipitation than ꝓrudence. She 
had neglected to ſecure the duke de Deuxponts, 


hou was the IT ſucseſſor of abe clector 
2 5 


; : 
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palatine, and whoſe acquieſcence was abſolutely | 
neceflary, before the treaty of Munich could be 
of any value. She had beſide treated the affatr 
with ſo little ſecrecy, and caution, that every 
ſtep ſhe had taken, during the courſe of ten 
yeats, fince which the project had been con- 
ceived, was known. This it was that induced 
the king to ſend count Görtz, incognito, to 
Munich, where he arrived exactly in time to 
prevent the duke de Deux ponts from caſting 
himſelf headlong down that precipice on the 
brink of which he ſtood. Count Görtz remon- 
ſtrated to him that he would gain nothing by 
ratifying the treaty of his uncle; but that, n 
the contrary, by proteſting againſt the act, as 
illegal, he would preſerve the hope of recover- 
ing a part of the circle of Bavaria, which the 
elector palatine had given up to Auſtria. The 
force of truth was felt by the young duke, and 
his proteſt ſoon after appeared. He wrote at 
che ſame time to the TK to requeſt his ſupport 
and aſſiſtance. - 
From that time the affair began to aſſume a 
regular form. The court of Berlin, being au- 
choriſed to ſupport the claims of the elector of 
Saxony and the duke de Deuxponts, was pol- 
ſeſſed of ſufficient motives to begin a negotia- 
tion, with the court of Vienna, concerning the 
A P Bavarian 
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Bavarian ſucceſſion. Political &irmiſhes were 
the reſult, and theſe gave time to gain full infor- 
mation of the part which France meant to take, 
and. of. what were the ſentiments entertained at 
Peterſburg. Affecting ignorance, the court of 
Vienna was requeſted to explain what her pre- 
tended claims on Bavaria were, Doubts were 
recapitulated; the rights of nations, and what- 
ever law and uſage had oppoſed to theſe pre- 
tenſions, were alleged. An appeal was made 
to the preciſe articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
by which the ſucceſſion was regulated. In reali- 
ty, the Imperial court was in the utmoſt embar- 
raſſment, becauſe, having been ſurpriſed by the 
unexpected death of the elector of Bavaria, ſhe 
had wanted time to give that colouring to her 
uſurpation which might impoſe upon the world. 
For this reaſon her defence was ſo feeble, and ſo 
deficient, that it was eaſily refuted. 
During this conflict of great events, the king 
found himſelf under more reſtraint from the 
actual ſituation of the preponderating powers 
than from that of Auſtria, France and Auſtria 
were united by the treaty of Verſailles. Had 
ſhe, or had ſhe not, made arrangements with 
the emiperor ? Had this monarch promiſed her 
ceſſions in Flanders, provided ſhe would conſent 


to his LEM of Bayaria? Which would ſhe 
eker, | 
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prefer, her guarantee of the treaty of W eſtphalis, 
or the treaty of Verſailles ? In fine, while the 
enſuing [diſputes ſhould continue, would ſhe 
remain neuter, or would ſhe aſſiſt Auſtria? ? 
To obtain ſecurity on all theſe points was of 
the laſt importance, that an enterpriſe might 
not be raſhly undertaken, the conſequences of 
which could not be foreſeen. Every one of 


| theſe doubts were ſucceſſively explained at Ver- 


failles. - It was known'that the miniſtry privately 
diſapproved the conduct of the Auſtrians; that; 
out of reſpect to the queen of France, the daughs 
ter of Maria Thereſa, no declaration would be 
made againſt the emperor ; but neither was it 

intended to depart from the 3 a the 
peace of Weſtphalia. _ 

This was equal to ſaying it was the i intention 
of France to remain neuter, which indeed ap- 
peared a very trifling part to be acted by ſo 

great a power; a power that, in the time of 
Louis XIV. had fixed upon herſelf the eyes of 
| aſtoniſhed Europe. But numerous were the 
motives of this conduct. The enormous load 
ef debt which the kingdom bore, and which 
augmenting threatened univerſal bankruptey 
the great age of M. de Maurepas, who was 
then near eighty; the averſion that the French 


nation had for a German war, which was in- 
„ creaſed | 
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7 ne bythe Rule Spender dhe French army 


had acquired in the laft campaigns, made againſt 
the allies, under the command of prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunfwick ; and the engagements into 
which France had entered with the Engliſh colo- 
_ nies in America, by which ſhe had bound her- 

ſelf to maintain their independence, for this was 

the moment when ſhe had determined to declare 
war by ſea on Great Britain; by all thefe was 


ſhe actuated. Her dock-yards were aCtively 


buſied in fitting out numerous fleets, for the 
equipment of which all the money induſtry 
could amaſs was ſet apart, and nothing re- 
mained for other operations, 

The important ſtate of the kingdom did nog 
prevent the French miniſtry from beholding, 
with vexation, the audacious ſtrides with which 
the young emperor was approaching. deſpot- 
iſm. Bavaria was but a gallery to him, through 
which he muſt proceed toward Alſatia and Lor- 
rain. He was at the ſame time clearing himſelf 
a road into Lombardy, a project which inſpired 
the king of Sardinia with the greateſt appre- 
| henfions, and concerning which he made the 
bittereſt complaints to France. T heſe various 
deſigns, and theſe collective reaſons, occaſioned 
the miniſtry of Verſailles to entertain ſentiments 
the moſt fayourable in behalf of the king of 
Pruſſia; 
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pruſſia; for they were very willing ſome power 
ſhould oppoſe the unmeaſured ambition of a 


youthful monarch, who might extend his pro- 
jects of aggrandizement far indeed, ſhould he 
not be ſtopped at the beginning of his career. 
France remained in a kind of apathy, and at 
once beheld the two moſt powerful princes of 
Germany reciprocally enfeeble each other. 
Such were the diſpoſitions of the court of 
Verſailles, on which dependence might be 
placed. The ſame care was to be exerted that 
the views and ideas of the court of Peter 
might be penetrated. The empreſs of Ruffia 
was the ally of the king; but ſhe was then at 
the eve of a new war with the Porte, by which 
ſhe might be incumbered, and deprived of the 
power of fulfilling the engagements ſhe had en- 
tered into with Pruſſia. It was eaſy to foreſee 
the Auſtrians would employ artifice, that they 
might accelerate hoſtilities between the Ruſ- 
ſians and the Turks. This would occaſion a 
diverſion, which, employing the court of Peterſ- 
burg elſewhere, would prevent her from ſend- 
ing ſuccour to the Pruſſians, and conſequently 
would give full ſcope to the vaſt attempts of the 
emperor. It was of importance to the Pruſſians 
that they ſhould anticipate the court of Vienna, 
and counteract thoſe intrigues which the was pre- 
„ 3 | paring 
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paring to put in practice at Confuctinonte. It 
was for that purpoſe that the king had recourſe 
to the mediation of France at the Porte. Of 
this mediation the court of Verſailles took 
charge, and, as we proceed with theſe memoirs, 
we ſhall ſee that her interference had its effect. 
The negotiation of the French was ſeconded | 
by a dreadful affliftion. A peſtilence of more 
than common mali gnity ravaged the city of 
Conſtantinople, where it committed dreadful 
deſolation, and, gaining entrance into the very 
ſeraglio, obliged the grand Seignor to take re- 
fuge in one of his palaces at ſome diſtance from 
the metropolis. A calamity ſo general inſpired 
the nation with the moſt pacific ſentiments, and 
appeaſed the active and turbulent ſpirit of Haſſan 
Bacha, high admiral of che Porte, who was the 
real promoter of the war which the grand Seignor 
meditated againſt Ruſſia. Thus was the road 
ſmoothed for the pacific inſinuations of France. 
Though theſe different meaſures removed 


many jmpediments, there ſtill were other dif. 


ficulties to be ſurmounted; which difficulties 
originated with the Ruſſian miniſtry, the mem: 

bers of which had few or no ideas of the Ger- 

manic ſyſtem, The court of Peterſburg was 


- Nevertheleſs convinced of the injuſtice of the 


_ Emperor's procedure, and well underſtood that 
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this monarch, who ought to be no more e than 85 
the head of the ha nd aſ preg at r . 
himſelf its deſpot. | 

Thus were negotiations carried on in all 2 
courts of Europe, while it was perceived at 
Vienna, by the memoirs which baron Riedeſel 

preſented, on the part of Pruſſia, that the court 
of Berlin reaſoned from principles totally op- 
poſite to thoſe of the Imperial court, in what 
related to the Bavarian ſucceſſion. Suſpicions 
were entertained at Vienna; and, imagining 
that an open quarrel might be the conſequence, 
it was there determined to aſſemble forces in 
Bohemia, at the beginning of March. Orders 
were accordingly ſent to the regiments of Italy, 
and to thoſe of Hungary, and of Flanders, to 
haſten their march into that kingdom. 

No ſooner does an army ſo numerous aſſemble 
on the frontiers of a province than the ſafety 
of the ſtate requires an equal force ſhould be 
put on foot, or it would be in danger of receiv- 
ing laws from its neighbour. Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced the king to put his troops in mo- 
tion, that he might form two armies, each of 

_ eighty thouſand men. The one, under the 
command of prince Henry, was to afſemble in 
the vicinity of Berlin ; that it might be ready 
inſtantly to join the Saxons, ſhould the emperor 

"® 4 attempt 
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4 any Ane of Saxony. The renden. 
vous of the other, which the king had reſolved 
to head himſelf, was in Sileſia. His majeſty 
departed from Berlin, on the Ath of April, on 
his Journey to Breſlau, whence be repaired to 


Frankenſtein ; where, on the ſame day, the 


troops of Sileſia arrived. Theſe troops formed 
a corps of thirty thouſand men, with whom it 
was neceſſary to act on the defenſive, that the 
Pruffian, Pomeranian, and Brandenbourg regi- 
ments might have time to come up. With this 
intent an intrenched camp was prepared, in the 
county of Glatz, on the heights of Piſchkowitz, 
the left of which was flanked by the artillery of 
the fortreſs, and coyered by the rivulet of the 
Steina, the waters of which, turned into a ſluice, 
were employed for the purpoſe of inundation. 
While theſe preparatory meaſures were taking, 
a courier arrived from the emperor with letters 
for the king“ which contained vague common- 
place aſſurances of a deſire of maintaining peace, 
- and of coming to a better underſtanding. The 
| monarch replied with all due politeneſs, in- 
ſinuating that, if the emperor thought proper to 
limit his pretenſions on Ravaria, peace was in 
his own power; and that moderation would be 
* Copies, of the letters will be found gt the end of the 


Memoirs. 
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more hanourable to him than could the moſt 
ſplendid conqueſts, The courier ſoon returned 
with another letter, in which the emperor at- 
tempted to juſtify bis claims. Theſe were re- 
futed by arguments drawn from feudal rights, 
family compacts, and the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
A third courier ſucceeded the former, and the 
emperor, pretending to relax 5 pro poſed a nego- f 
tiation, with which count Cobenzl, the Auſtrian 


anmbaſſador at Berlin, was entruſted, 


The king comprehended that the emperor 
wiſhed to gain time, that he might aſſemble all 
| his troops in Bohemia, to fortify the poſts it 
was his intention to occupy, and to collect 
horſes for the artillery, baggage, and ſubſiſtence, 
of which his army was ſtill in want. Yet, as it 
vas prudent to diſcover moderation in purſuing 
his purpoſe, that he might not offend France 
and Ruſſia, the king conſented to the propoſed 
negotiation, though it was eaſy to ſee what muſt 
be the ifſue. The Auſtrians retailed all their 
inſignificant proofs, which were victoriouſly re- 
futed by the Pruſſian miniſters, though this did 
not occaſion the court of Vienna to deſiſt in the 
leaſt from its uſurpations. 

That an end might be put to ſuch fruitleſs 
pleadings, an ultimatum was delivered in- 


forming the Auſtrians _ if they did not con- 
| ſent 
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ſent to reſtore: the greateſt part of Bavaria ts 
the elector palatine, the OO: would be un- 
derſtood as a declaration of war. 
This was what the emperor wiſhed..- He 
aſpired at rendering himſelf independent of the 
empreſs his mother, by the command of armies, 
and by the ſplendor he ſhould acquire from ſuc- 
ceſs. But it has generally happened, as con- 
ſequences have ihewn, that his calculations were 
Inaccurate and deceitful. He was hated by the 
; Nobility, who accuſed him of imending to lower 
their influence. 

By the 4th of May, the armies, as well 4 
of Sileſia as that of Saxony, were formed. The 
negotiation of Berlin was broken off, on the 4th 
of July; and on the 6th, the troops began their 
march. The better to conceal what was intend- 
ed, the army of Sileſia was cantoned in a kind 
of elbow, from Reichenbach and Frankenſtein 
to Neiſs, By this poſition it was impoſſible for 

the enemy to divine whether the forces of the 
king ſhould incline toward Moravia or into 
Bohemia. The Imperial army had a corps of 
thirty thouſand men in Moravia, commanded 
by the prince of Teſchen. This corps was in- 
trenched near Heydepiltſch, on the banks of 
the Mora, to coyer Olmutz, | 

The "uo of the, emperor was bekind che 
* | 
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Elbe, in impenetrable fortifications, from Ks- 


nigſgrætz, to the ſmall town of Arnau. 


The corps of marſhal Laudon, conſiſting of 


between forty and fifty thouſand men, garniſhed 
the poſts of Reichenberg, Gabel, and Schlu- 
kenau, toward Luſatia. The chief of his troops 
were between Leutmeritz, , Lowoſitz Dux, and 
_ Tophits. 


| The plan of campaign which. the vine: Y 


formed was far different from that he was ob- 
liged to put in practice. He had propoſed to 
carry the war into Moravia, to leave about 


twenty thouſand men to cover the county of 
* Glatz, and the paſſes of Landſhut, to turn the 


poſt of Heydepiltſch, which was practicable to 


come to action with the Auſtrians, and, if he 


ſhould be ſucceſsful, to ſend a detachment of 
twenty thouſand men, behind the Morava, im- 


mediately for Preſburg, by which he would 


gain the bridge over the Danube, at that place, 
and cut off all the ſubſiſtence which the Impe- 


rial army ſhould draw out of Hungary. Hence 


making incurſions toward Vienna, that court 
would be obliged, for its own ſafety, to ſend a 
part of its troops on the other fide of the Danube 


to ſecure the metropolis; by which means the 


armies of Bohemia being enfeebled, prince 
Henry would have enjoyed great advantage, 
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and all his operations would have been facili 
tated. MY 
7 However advantageous this plan tee be, 
the king was obliged to deſiſt from putting it in 
execution for the following reaſons. 

The Auſtrians only left about ten thouſand 


men in Moravia; the remainder, under the 


command of the prince of Teſchen, joined the 

emperor, near Jaromirs. The reſult of this 
was that, ſhould the king enter Moravia with 
fixty thouſand men, the whole army of the em- 


| Peror, amounting to eighty thouſand, would 


have made a diverſion into Lower Sileſia, againſt 
which the troops that were meant to be left 
under general Wunſch would have been too 
inferior, in numbers, to offer oppoſition. This 
would have obliged the king to forſake an offen- 
five war in Upper Sileſia, that he might haſten 
to the deferice of the county of Glatz, or the 


| hills of Landſhut. 


Again; the principal reaſon which deter- > 
mined the king to enter Bohemia was that the ; 


_ eleftor of Saxony feared leſt the Auftrians ſhould 


invade bis ſtates, and take Dreſden, before the 
Pruffians could arrive to his aid. If the em- 


peror had conceived this deſign, it was requi- 


fite he ſhould be prevented from putting it into 
execution; otherwiſe the diſtreſſed elector of 
3 . Saxony 
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Saxony would have been in danger of being 


obliged to change fides, or at leaſt, inſtead of 
making Bohemia' the theatre of war, it would 


by this wron 8 proceeding have been carried 


into Saxony, It was therefore requiſite the 


king ſhould enter Bohemia with His principal 
forces, face the emperor, and prevent him from 


ſending reinforcements to the corps under mar- 


ſhal Laudon, who, without aid, was too feeble 
to oppoſe the enterpriſes of prince Henry. 
But it was alſo proper not to leave Upper Sileſia 


without defence, and troops muſt be ſent to 


oppoſe general Ellerichſhauſen, who held the 
camp of Heydepiltſch, behind the Mora. Stut- 
terheim and Werner were entruſted with this 


command, and had under en a _ of about 


ten thouſand men. 


The plan on Bohemia was thus put into exe- 


cution. The army of Sileſia entered the county 
of Glatz; the van-guard occupied the impor- 
tant poſt of the Raſchberg, whence it inclined 


toward Nachod, the remainder of the army fol- 
lowing the van“. On the 7th of July, the king 


reconnoitred, at the head of _ W of 
dragoons and huſſars. 


* The St reads. le reſte de Parmee ſuivant Varriere-, 
garde.” « The reſt of the army followipg the rear· guard. 
This — muſt be a miſtake. T. 

That 


ö 
| 
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That a clear idea may be formed of the poſi 
tion of the enemy, it ſhould be known that the 
Auſtrians had ſufficiently fortified the town of 
Königſgrætz to enable it to ſuſtain a ſiege of 
ſome weeks, at leaſt; to which fortification the 
confluence of the Adler and the Elbe princi- 
pally. contributed; for, by the aid of theſe 

waters, they had formed inundations that would 

de difficult to drain. The town formed the 
ſupport of the right of their camp. Beyond 
the Elbe, and near Königſgrætz, a corps of 
grenadiers and ſome horſe were encamped, in 
works which rather reſembled a fortified town 
than field intrenchments. Another corps, of 
about thirty thouſand men, extended from Se- 
monitz to Schurz, and were covered by ditches, 
eight feet in depth, ſixteen wide, well fraized, 
paliſadoed, and, for ſtill greater ſecurity, ſur- 
rounded by chevaux de friſe, which connected 
the ſeparate works. Some what further roſe the 


height of Kukus, which, commanding the near 


| ore of the Elbe, extends from hill to hill, by 

Königſſaal, toward Arnau; whence that chain of 
hills proceeds to Hohenelbe, where it is joined 
by, and confounded with, the mountains that 
are called the Rieſengeburge. All the paſſages 
of the Elbe were defended by triple redoubts. 


The foe bed” conſtructed abatis, with trees, on 
"the 
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the ſummits of theſe woody hills, behind which 


forty battalions forming a reſerve were encamp- 
ed, whence quick ſuccour might be ſent to any 
part that the Pruſſians might have the temerity 


to attack; ſuppoſing it was poſſible that theſe 
numerous redoubts and works, in which fifteen 


hundred cannon erected into batteries were 
placed, ſhould ſucceſsfully be carried. To 
all theſe difficulties another, and a moſt conſi- 


derable one, muſt be added, and which abſo- 
lutely forbade any attempt to be made to paſs 
the Elbe. This was that, from Jaromirs as far 
as the mountains, the river on each ſide is con- 
fined between rocks, that riſe twelve, and more 
than twelve, feet in height, which prevent bridges 


being thrown over, or the river to be paſſed, 


except in thoſe places where bridges are already 
built; and the Auſtrians had paid their princi- 
pal attention in fortifying all ſuch paſſes, any 
approach to which a ſuperabundance of works 


rendered i impracticable. 

However awful the aſpect of this nN 
camp might be, hopes were at firſt entertained 
of gaining that by addreſs which could not be 
carried by force. It was intended to oppoſe a 


corps of troops to that of the Auſtrian army, 


encamped between Jaromirs and Schurz, which 
5 mould be e of n it with reſpect. 
"6 . This 
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This corps was deſtined at the fame t time to 
make falſe attacks, from one fide, on the village | 


of Hermannitz, and from another, on Konigſ- 


faal; while the main army ſhould ſteal a march 
through the valley of Sylva, paſs the Elbe by 
night, at the village of Werdeck, and file off, 
on the road for Prauſnitz, to gain the heights of 
Schwitfchin, the elevation of which, being the 
greateſt, overlooked the whole country, and 
even the camp of the foe. Had it been poſfible 
for the Pruffians to eſtabliſh themſelves here, 
they would have cut off the right wing of the 
Imperialifts from their left, and either have 
obliged them to give battle to diſad vantage, or 

ſtill more ſhamefully to have retreated. 
In conſequence of this plan, the king en- 
; camped at Welſdorf, with no more than twenty 
five battalions and fixty ſquadrons. It was this 
corps that was intended to maſk the motions of 
the grand army, which was to continue in the 
poſt of Nachod, whence it might manceuvre 
with the greater facility, either to the right 
or principally to the left of the van-guard. As 
there was a neceſſity exactly to reconnoitre the 
poſition of the enemy, perfectly to underſtand 
whether the plan of which we have ſpoken was 
capable of being executed, or whether it ought 
to be rejected; 2 were diſguiſed 
| under 
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under watch apparent pretences. At one time 


the alarm was given to ſome quarter of the ene - 
my; at another there were ſkirmiſhings with the 


advanced poſts; and ſtill more oſten foraging 
parties were ſent, under the Auſtrian artillery: 
It was on theſe different occaſions, which the 


inferior operations of war ſupplied, that, by ap- 


; proaching Königſſaal, and the village of Wer- 
deck; à ſtrong camp was diſcovered, near Prauſ- 


nitz, conſiſting of nearly ſeven battalions; and 


behind this poſt, on the top of the hill of 


| Schwitſchin, another corps of about four bat- 


talions. Theſe precautions of the enemy having 
thrown inſurmountable obſtacles in the way of 
the plan that had been formed, the king ſaw 
himſelf obliged to renounce it, and have re- 
courſe. to other expedients. The diſtribution of 


the troops was good, as far as it related to the 


execution of the firſt project; but it might be- 
come the reverſe, ſhould the king remain ſatis- 


fied with oppoſing the whole ere of the em- 3 


peror, by ſo feeble a corps. 


This diſtribution. , was ed | 
Forty battalions formed the camp of Welſdorf. 
Lieutenant - general Bulow was placed, with ſome 


battalions and thirty ſquadrons, at Smirſitz; ge- 
neral Falkenhayn, at the defile of Kowalkowitz, 


which was in the rear of the army; general 


u. iv. Q Wunſch, 
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N with twenty battalions, at Nachod, o 
cover the army convoys ; and general Anhalt, 
with twelve f battalions, and twenty ſquadrons, 


vholly on the right af the army, at Pilnikau, 


oppoſite Arnau and Neuſchloſs; but his com- 
munication was afcertained with the royal army 
by VVV 
had pots. : 
While theſe motions were TS in Babes 
wack while the army of the | emperor was ſo 
oecupied by its own ſafety that the momentary 
fear of attack removed all thoughts of ſending 
detachments to marſhal Laudon, prince Henry 
gained, Dreſden without oppoſition. . He thence 
ſent detachments forward into Bohemia, on the 
left ſhore of the. Elbe; but, by a motion of | 
ſome | {kill and difficulty, he turned off into 
Luſatia, leaving general Paten, at the head of 
about twenty thouſand men, to cover Dreſden, 


and. after being joined by eighteen thouſand 


Saxons, the prince inclined into Bohemia, by 


different corps, which, turning and attacking 


the detachments that the enemy had placed at 
Schlukenau, Rumburg, and Gabel, diſpoſted 


P 
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fenbve plan. . Marſhal Laudon precipitately 
abandoned the poſts of Auſlig and Dux, and 
what muſt ſurpriſe us more, quitted the forti- 
fications of Leutmerizz, with the magazine 
which was at that place. General Platen pro- 
ſited by the error with celerity, took Leutme- 
ritz, advanced toward Budin, on the Egra, and 
ſent his van-guard forward, as far as Welwarn, 
which is only three miles from Prague. 
Alarm and conſternation were ſpread through 
chat great city. The chief nobility, who were 
there affembled, fled; and the capital was tor 
ſome days like a place deſerted. | 
Marſhal Laudon, having, as we have related, 
abandoned all the left ſhore of the Elbe, did not 
think himſelf in ſafety till he came to Munchen- 
grætz, beſide Jung Bunzlau; and, as the ſoe 
had every thing to fear for the army of the em- 
peror, marſhal Laudon garniſhed the whole 
courſe of the Iſer, which runs either between 
rocks or among marſhes, with heavy detach- 
ments. In Upper Sileſia, the Pruſſians had ſup- 
| priſed, and almoſt ruined, two regiments of 
Imperial dragoons, in their camp * Heyde- 
piliſenm 
Under theſe gude it was, after war 
had been begun, after the Pruffians had gained 
ſome — and while four grand armies 


vere 
W 
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were AAing againſt each other in the kingdont 
of Bohemia, that a ſtranger arrived at Welſdorf, 
who, announcing himſelf as ſecretary to prince 
Gallitzin, the Ruffian ambaſſador at Vienna, 
demanded to ſpeak with the king. This ſelf. 
ſaid ſecretary was the ſieur Thugut, formerly 
ambaſſador from the emperor at Conſtantinople. 


He brought a letter to his majeſty from the em- 


preſs queen, the ſubſtance of which we . 
5 ny ourſelves with relating. * 
The empreſs teſtified her chagrin at he mind | 
rels and troubles which had taken birth; the 
apprehenſions ſhe had for the perſon of the em- 
peror, and her deſire of finding expedients by 
which tranquillity might be reſtored; ſhe at 
the ſame time intreated the king to explain 
himſelf on thefe different ſubjects. The fieur 
Thugut, in addition, declared to his majeſty, it 
would be eaſy to come to a right underſtanding, 
| if the parties did but proceed with fincerity. 
The intention of the Auſtrians was to gain 
5 the king, by offers which ſhoutd be fo advan- 
| fageous as to induee him to defiſt from lending 
his ſupport to the elector palatine. To this 
effect, T hugut aſſured him that the court of 
Vienna, ſo far from oppoſing his eventual ſuc- | 
; Gon to the margraviats of Bareuth and An- 
ſpach, offered its aſſiſtance to Pruſſia for the 
1 . barter 
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barter of theſe inargraviats, in lieu of fore pro-: 
vinces bordering on Brandenbourg ; ſuch as Lu- 


ſatia or Mecklenburg, ſhould the Us think it 


_ conformable to his intereſts, _ 

His majeſty replied that this court We 
and confounded things together which in them- 
ſelves had no connection: that is to ſay the 


. legal and inconteſtable ſucceſſion to theſe mar- 
graviats with the uſurpation of Bavaria, and 
the intereſt of his kingdom with the intereſt 


of the empire, the cauſe of which he had em- 


braced; that, if conciliatory meaſures. were 


wiſhed, it was requiſite the court of Vienna 
ſhould deſiſt from à part of Bavaria; and for 


ſteps to be taken that, in future, no acts of de- 
ſpotiſm ſo violent ſhould trouble the ſecurity of 


the Germanic body, by ſhaking it to its very foun- 
dation; and that, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion 
of Bareuth and Anſpach, he was ſo far from 
_ deſiring to force any prince to barter his ſtates, 
mn lieu of theſe mar graviats, that, ; if any ſuch 


barter was to take place, it muſt be with the 
free conſent of the parties. The king added, 


theſe being only verbal remarks, he was defirous 
of affording the empreſs evident proofs of his 
pacific diſpoſitions, and would make minutes of 
ſome of the principal articles, which might ſerve 
| as the baſis of the treaty it was propoſed to can- 
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cluge. Thugut offered to act as his majeſty's 
ſecretary; but the king, who neither confided in 


his ſtyle nor his intentions, wrote the propoſi- 


tions he ſent himſelf. Certainly, by accepting 
theſe, the empreſs queen would have been the 
giiner. The court of Ruſſia hitherto had not 
detlared itſelf, and France adviſed Auſtria to 
peate; but her advice had little influence over 
che ardent mind of the young emperor, and the | 
8 genius of prince Kaunitz. 
The following is an abſtract of this project. 
The empteſs queen ſhould reſtore Bavaria to 
the elector palatine, Burghauſen, the Mines, 
and a part of the Upper Palatinate excepted ; 


t the Danube ſhould be free; Ratiſbon ſhould 
10 longer be blockaded by the poſſeſſion of 


Stadt am-Hof; the ſucceſſion of this country 
ſhould be aſſured to the right heirs of Bavaria; 
the elector of Saxony ſhould obtain from the 


palatine a ſum of money, in lieu of the allo- 


dials; and the Imperial court ſhould cede thoſe 


claims which ſbe pretended to make on all the 


fiefs ſituated in Saxony; the duke of Mecklen- 
burg, by way of remuneration for his pretenſions 
on Bavaria, ſnould have ſome vacant fief in the 
empire; the Imperial court ſhould no more diſ- 
pute the ſucceſſion of the margraviats with the 
oP of Pruſſia; and France, Ruſſia, and the 
5 =. Germanic 


ve. 
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morial; and returned loaded with a multi 


of inſidious propoſitions, with which he. had 


been ſtored: by prince Kaunitz. The king per- 


ceived, by the form which the negotiation. al. : 
ſumed, that it was not of a complexion to fuc- 


cetd ; neither was it for him to continue in trea- 
ty with the fieur Thugut. He therefore ſens 
him to the convent of Braunau, to diſplay his 
talents in the company of the king's miniſters, 
count Finck, and the fieur Hertzberg; ho ſome 
days afierward diſmiſſed him to Vienna, without 
bring accompliſhed his purpoſe. | 
All that had paſſed, in the courſe 9 
tion; was communicated. to the French and Ruſ- 
ſian miniſters; that, being convinced of the diſ- 
intereſted procedure of the king, they ſhould 


not ſuffer themſelves to be prejudiced by the 


falſe interpretations which might be ſent chem 
from the miniſtry of Vienna. -The empreſs 
queen was fincerely deſirous of peace. She 
knew the ambition of the emperor, her ſon, 


who was at the head of the troops; and feared 


leſt this ſhould occaſion the loſs, or the en- 
feebling, of her own authority. But ſhe was 
ill ſeconded by her miniſter prince Kaunitz, 
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- who, from views common enough to courtiers, 
rather attached himſelf to the emperor, whoſe 
youth opened a brighter proſpect to the family 
of this miniſter, than to the advanced. age of 
the empreſs queen. Such is the fate of human 
affairs, the un 15 which are en r 
mw ſelfiſhneſs. 41 4 

The emperor, Ts informed of PO abgini- 
ation of the fieur Thugut, was enraged at the 
| intelligence. He wrote to his mother that, if 
ſhe were determined to make peace, he would 
never return to Vienna, but would remain at 
 Aix-la-Chapelle, or in any other place, be it 
where it might, rather than again approach her 
perſon. The empreſs queen had ſent for the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, whom ſhe immediately 
difpatched to the army, that he might appeaſe 
the emperor his brother, and inſpire him with 
more pacific ſentiments. The effect of this in- 
terview was a quarrel between the brothers, wha 

till then had lived on good terms. 

Aſter having given an account of this nego: 
tiation, and of all that appertained to it, we 
now muſt continue our narrative of the mili+ 

tary operations of the four m. which 10 
ſerved each other in Bohemia. _ 

I.) he poſition of the Imperial army that op- 
e the bing had been GRAY reconnoitred, 

/ „ 
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from Königſgrætz, as far as the town of Arnau. 


It remained to enquire if there were troops, ex- 


tending ſtill further, toward Hohenelbe, and 
the high mountains. General Anhalt, who, as 
we have ſaid, was detached on the right of the 
cam, to the villages of Pilnikau and Kottwitz, 
| recel ed orders to ſend parties toward Lange- 
nau, and to incline thitherward hitnſelf, that he 
might make an exact report of What he had 
diſcovered. He firſt perceived a fortified camp, 
behind Neu chloſs; and further only found two 
battalions, eheamped on the heights that over- 
lock the town of Hohenelbe. This fact, being 
well proved, ferved as the baſis of the new pro- 
ject, which the king formed, while expedi- 


tiouſſy inclining with the army on this ſide. 


Here the paſſage of the Elbe might be forced, 
which two battalions were incapable of defend- 


ing; and, the enterpriſe being accompliſhed, 
ſucceſs more ſplendid might be hoped ; 'eſpeci- 
ally ſhould prince Henry advance from Nimes 


on the Iſer. The two Pruffian armies, approach- 
ing each other, might take the army of the em- 
peror in flank and rear; who, unable to keep his 


poſition, except by a battle, and being obliged 


to abandon his immenſe intrenchments, could 


not gain any ſecure poſt, except behind the 
ponds of Gitſchin; and even there his poſition 


might 
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might. be turned, which would have reduced 


him to take refuge at Pardubitz, where he 
mould. be onete by the ponds of Bokdanots 


and the courſe of the Elbe.. | 
However grand this project might appear, 


| eee Mage des i8 the execution. 
The flirſt were the hollow ways and m—_ 


which muſt be paſſed to artive at the Elbe ; and 
merous 5 anillery through chaſe 1 The ſe⸗ 


cond, was the difficulty of ſupplying the army 


with ſubſiſtence. - Having paſſed the Elbe, 
bread muſt have been carried five, miles beyond 
the river z, and the want of horſes would have 


rendered & more diſtant tranſport impoſſible. 33 


Theſe various obſtacles, preſenting themſelves 


tothe mind of the king, made him determine to 


proceed with all caution, and carefully to conceal 
a project which however he did not abandon. 


For this purpoſe he would not quit his camp at 


Welſdorf till, by foraging; he had firſt totally 


cleared the country which extends from the Elbe 
to che frontiers of Sileſia; and the more ſa becauſt 


the Auſtrians had forced the inhabitants to. fly 


with all their cattle beyond the Elbe. By this the 


king, at leaſt, would gain the advantage of pre- 


venting the Auſtrians from keeping a conſide- 
EE En Ro Ree Serv 4; oMiple 
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able corps on bis frontiers, ducing abt who : 


and diſturbing his troops in their quarters. 

As ſoon as the forage was conſumed, the 
king marched with his army, and affuined the 
camp of Burkerſdorf, near Sotr ; where thirty- 
three years before he had been victorious over 
the ſame opponents. Not a man of the Au- 


ſtrians left the camp to purſue his army. The 


emperor remained motionleſs in his poſition be- 
hind the Elbe, without ſo much as diſputing the 
dreadful defile of Kowalkowitz with the reat- 


guard, which it was obliged to paſs, - General | 


Wunſch returned to his poſt of the Raſchberg 
behind Nachod. The prinee of Pruſſia oceu- 


pied the poſt of Sotr, near that of Pilnikau, Where 


the hereditary prince of Brunſwiek commanded, 


Some battalions were ſent to Trautenau, Schaz- 


lar, and Landſhut, for the ſecurity of the een 
voys, which from thence were hearer the anny. 
All theſe motions having occaſioned no altera · 
tion in the poſition of the foe, the project which 
the king had formed was ſuppoſed poſſible. For 
this purpoſe the hereditary prince marched with 
his corps and occupied the height of the Drey · 
hæuſer; and the prince of Pruſſia with his de» 
tachment entered the camp the hereditary prince 
had left at Pilnikau ; while the king took poſt, 
with forty battalions, 1 near the village of Leo» 
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municating, might aid each other, ſnould any 
one of them be attacked. It was time to ad- 
| vance, the nearer to approach Hohenelbe ; and 
to this effect the hereditary prince marched on 
che hills which go from Schwarzthal to e 
nau, The king joined him, by his right, and 
filled the ground that leads from Lauterwaſſer 
to height on the leſt, which was in like 
manner occupied. The prince of Pruſſia kept 
"his Ppoſition' at Pilnikau, whence he might make 
a falſe attack on the corps of the enemy at 
Neuſchloſs, while the army ſhould force the 
paſſage of the Elbe. The prince, on various 
decaſions, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigilance, 
and the excellent diſpoſition of his troops. The 
reſerve was flationed at Wildſchutz, to ſup- 
port the camp of the prince of Pruſſia; and 
the brigade of Luck was deſtined to garniſh 
the impracticable defiles of Hermannſeiffen, 
Mohren, and the Dreyhæuſer. That brigade, 
which was ordered to conduct the heavy ar- 
tillery and army howitzers, employed three 
days in dragging them from Trautenau to 
Hermannſeiffen, un are * * diſtant 
from each other. Wk 
Ihe artillery, which was large in the thick, 


3 could paſs the narrow roads that were dug 
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in the rock: it was inpatiently. waited for, but 
did not arrive. Time ſo precious, loſt in uſe- 
leſs efforts, was ſo favourable to the Auſtrians 
that they were enabled to eſtabliſh their whole 
army, and their cannon, on the hills which lie 
beyond Hohenelbe; and from that moment it 
was neceſſary to renounce the attempt, which, 
though admiſſible againſt a feeble corps, would 
have been temerity had it been hazarded in 
preſence of a numerous army, that was ſtationed 
in a poſt almoſt impregnable. To force theſe 
troops howitzers were requiſite, the ſole artillery 
that can be employed againſt an enemy ſeated 
on hills, and howitzers were not there. The 
Elbe muſt likewiſe have been paſſed, over 
bridges, and the men muſt have filed off in the 
face of a grand front, by which they muſt have 
been deſtroyed before they could have formed; 
nay the corps of Ziſkowitz muſt have been diſ- 
lodged from the hills of the Rieſengeburge, 
' whence it would have fallen on the flank of 
the affailants, if it had not previouſly been 
driven from its ſtation, which was on the hill 
called Wilſchura; ſo that this became a preli- 
minary ſtep. It was further neceſſary that 
prince H enry ſhould co-operate in the enter- 
priſe. 
Had not all theſe impediments . it was, 
as 


2 
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25 I have ſaid, intended to have driven Ziſ· 
kowitz from his poſt; to have afterward erected 
Hohenelbe, with which to bombard that part 
of the foe that would have been oppoſite the 
right of the Pruſſians; to have paſſed the Elbe 
at a ford that had been diſcovered near a mo- 
naſtery; and, after having diſlodged the enemy 
from this peſition, to have encamped, between 
Branna and Starkenbach, on the flank of the 
troops that were ſtationed near Neuſchloſs, where 
the Auſtrians might have affembled with promp- 
tirude, to attack the Pruſſians in a good poſt 
(which required time) otherwiſe they muſt have 
been obliged to abandon the whole courſe of 
the Elbe, to the victorious Pruffians. 

The various reaſons we have alleged having 
wie it neceflary to renounce this bold project, 
nothing remained to be done except to eat up 
the forage of this uninhabited country, and to 
reduce it to a kind of deſert, to ſecure tranquik 
ty for winter quarters, which could only be 


taken in Sileſia, T he foraging parties | con- 


tinued as uſual to proceed to the banks of the 
Elbe, and under the cannon of the enemy, with- 
out the leaſt indication of yigour being ſhewn 
by the Emperor. or his 8 or without a man 

among | 
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among them 1 > to paſs the river, to de- 
fend the forage, which in their preſence wWas 
taken from the wretched huſbandman. Although 
the country was fruitful, the great number of 
troops that were to be maintained een | 
up the productions of the earth,” 3" 91) 1991 
Prince Henry informed the king he was in 
want of forage, and that he had not more than 
ſufficient at the utmoſt to maintain him till the 
middle of September. The two armies there- 
fore decamped nearly at the ſame time. The 


king quitted the poſition of Langenau, and Lau- 
terwafſer, on the 14th of September, and prince 


Henry! his camp of Nimes, two days afterward. 
The prince paſſed the Elbe at Leutmeritz, and 
the prince of Bernburg, who had the Saxons 
under his command, retired toward Zittau, and 
poſted his troops on the Eckartſberg.” There 
were ſome Kirmiſhes with the rear- guard of 
prince Henry, in which the huſſars of "Ofedoni 
found opportunity to acquire applauſe. The 
reader will eafily pardon our omitting to relate 
thoſe minute and circumſtantial n N n 
have little influence over great events. 5 
"Phe king, in order to facilitate la chi; 
had taken the precaution to ſend forward his 
4 aftillery, and howirzers, from Heriahnſeiffen 
to Wuüdſchutz. Hs meaſures were ſo well 


Auen 2 adapted 
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Ae tha the enemy ineffectually aa | 
to injure the hereditary prince, near Schwarz- 
thal, and peaceably ſuffered him to reaſſume his 
ormer camp of the Dreyhæuſer. About twenty 
pieces of artillery, appertaining to the column 
under the king's command, were entangled in 
the rutts of the defiles of Leopold. The acci- 
dent was a momentary impediment to the march 
of; the army. The heights . were immediately 
garniſhed by the troops that were at the head 
of the column, and ſome detachments of pan - 
daours and huſſars, that had been ſent from 
| Neuſchloſs, through Arenſdorf, with an inten- 
tion to haraſs the royal rear -· guard, were eaſily 
repulſed, The artillery was dragged by ſtrength 
ol arm to the ſummit of the heights, and a few 
cannon ſhot dif perſed the foe, after which the 
army entered the camp of Wildſchutz. The 
reſerve as we have ſaid occupied the beights, 
and the prince of Pruſſia was on the left; ſo 
that from the Dreyhæuſer, as far as Pilnikau 
and Kott witz, che troops e an almoſt con- 
tiguous line. 
All the various motions 150 the 1 po- 
duced no effect on the Imperial army; it re- 
mained lifeleſs behind the Elbe. Therefore, 
after having exhauſted the whole forage of the 


vicinity, the king retreated for Trautenau The 
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- which was haraſſed, except that under the here: 
ditary prince, who facing about attacked the 
enemy in turn. Fearing a ſerious engagement; 
the Auſtrian troops retreated, after having loſt 
about a hundred dead, and fome few priſoners. 
The Pruffians-entered their camp; the corps of 
the hereditary princg was ſtationed to the right, 
on the heights of Freyheit, and the corps of the 
prince of Pruſſia to the leftgon the little hills 
of the chapel of Trautenau. Wurmſer, who had 
a poſſe of light troops under him, with which 
he held Prauſnitz, ſeveral times attempted to 
attack the poſt of the prince of Pruſſia, and was 
as often repulſed. This was occafioned by the 
good military diſpoſitions and activity of the 
prince, a conduct which would have been ho- 
nourable to any general, as it was to the prince. 

The Pruſſians could attempt nothing againſt 
the Imperialiſts, but were reduced to the neceſ- 
| fity of conſuming the ſubſiſtence of the countries 
into which they could gain entrance, and when 
_ this ſubſiſtence was conſumed to decamp. Every 
precaution and all poſſible prudence were em- 
ployed to ſecure tlieir next manceuvre. The 
heights which lie vn the rear of Uppau were 
garniſhed with infantry and” artillery, the ad- 
vanced poſts fell back toward the army, and the 

„„ R retreat 
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retreat was performed with ſo much order that 
the enemy could make no aſſault on the rear - 
guard. If we except an inſignificant ſkirmiſh 
with the pandours, nothing moleſted the men in 
their march, which was continued as far as 
Trautenbach, where they remained a few days, 
The army retreated hence toward Schazlar, 
| which poſt covers all Lower Sileſia. Wurmſer 
had made preparations on this day to engage 
with the rear-guagd. His haſte was ſo great 
that he did not wait till the Pruſſians were on 
che march before he made his aſſault, and at- 
racked one of their poſts on the left. The bri- 
gade of Keller, which occupied a height on that 
extremity, valiantty defended itſelf, and re- 
| pulſed the foe; who ſuffered a loſs of four hun- 
dred men. This affair over, the troops repaired 
to their place of deſtination. | 1 
Ihe hereditary prince departed from Schaz- 
lar with ten battalions, and at Munſterberg was 
joined by thirty ſquadrons of the king's army, 
with which he began his march for Upper Si- 
leſia, where he took the command of the various 
corps that were diſtributed through that pro- 
vince. He arri ved at Troppau toward the end 
of September. The reinforcement he conduct 
ed into Upper Sileſia was intended to counter- 


balance a detachment of n che ſame force, 
2. „ that 


- 
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that bad: been ſent by the emperor to M. von 
Ellerichſhauſen;' bo would thus have acquired 
a too conſiderable ſuperiotity over general Stu- 
terheim, if ſuch _— F bot bam 
taken. 

The campaign had been very peedy — 0 
nated; it was now the end of September, but 
the ſeaſon for military operations was not yet 
over; there was reaſon to ſuſpect the enemy 
would not remain ſatisfied, but tllat, after havs 
ing during the whole campaign been as cau- 
tiouſly obſervant of the defenſive aß we have 
related, he was ſtill projecting ſome deſiga, and 
perhaps meditated a winter campaign. 

There were two principal objects which might 

tempt an irruption on the part of the Auſtrians: 
| the one was to make a powerful attack on the 
corps of the hereditary prince, and the other to 
forte the paſſes of Luſatia. A youthful and 5 
ambitious emperor, at the head of his troops; 
who ardently deſired to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 
famous deed,” gave a air of probability to the 
projects it was ſuppoſed: he might have con- 
ceived, and which certainly deſerved to be ſeri· 
ouſly examined. The attempts which the enemy 
might meditate on Upper Sileſia appeared to 
be the eaſieſt of execution. The Auſtrians had 
luce — at N with every thing 
R 2 _- which 


bd. 
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ich. was. eee ed un 


een tt be. 3 to abandon 
the Oppa, and n. toward ah 10 


Neiſs. 


Steater Aifficulies attended che 8 
into Luſatia. The prince of Bernburg "Wa 
commanded a corps of twenty thouſand mei 


e e ae neigh 
bouthood of Luſatia. Subſiſtence was ſcarce, 
toward Sehlukenau, Gabel, Rumburg, and 


Friedland; ſo chat they would find a difficulty 
cient for any conſiderable body 


of Fan * a5 all the carriages of Bohe- 


mia were at their command, it was poſſible, 


form magazines in theſe parts, and to make 


preparations for ſuch. an enterpriſe, difficult 
though it was, ris. to the _ of the 


Eckartſberg. 


The more N che. intentions of the foe 
might be, the more was it requiſite to be pre. 


pared for all accidents. To this intent M. de 


Boſſe was detached, with ten ſquadrons and five 


battalions, and ordered to Löwenberg and Grei- 


fenberg,. there to obſerve general Alton, who 
occupied Friedland and Gabel; and, ſhould 


chat general make any attack upon the prince 


, * | f 
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| ſhould attempt to penetrate into LLuſatia, N- 
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of Bernburg, to gome upon the rear of the 


enemy; (till being careful to coneert all open · | 


tions with the prince. Prince Henry likewiſe, 
who encamped at N ollendoxt, ſent a detachmeat 


under general Möllendorf ta Bautzen, to join 


the prince of Bernburg, ſhould. the Auſtrians 


make any efforts on that fide; and did it hap» 


pen that this expedition ſhould become more 
ſerious, and that a part of the enemy's amy 


lendorf was to march to Lauban, with twenty 

battalions and thirty ſquadrons, that he might 
cut the aflailants off from their proviſions, When 
general. Mollendorf quitted Bohemia, on his 
march to Bautzen, he was attacked by the Au- 
loſs. - Major Anhalt, wha ferved under genetal 
Möllendorf, highly diingaiſhed himſelf i an" 11 


trifling action. 


So long as the nico af hs er 


lemained uncertain, the | king continued at 


Schazlar z buf as ſoon as it was perceived new 
preparations were made, on the frontiers of Lau- 
ſatia, to amaſs magazines, and that the corps 


of the Auſtrians on that frontier was even infe- 


rior to that of the Pruſſians, it appeared very 
probable tranqui. lity would. be preſerved on that 


_ tide e che winter. The king therefore 


3 was 
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1 his whole attention end 
Upper 8 Sileſis ia, . apechll becauſe the cold be- 
gan to be ſenſibly felt on the mountains of Bo- 
'hemia: there were nightly | froſts, bernd the Au: 
N Airians had no army in the vicinity. at 
"Theſe different conſiderations appeared ſuf. 
beient to induce him to raiſe his camp, and to 
ſend the. troops deſtined to defend the frontiers 
into cantonments, between Landſhut, Griſſau, 
Hirſchberg, Schmiedeberg, and Friedland. The 
troops conſiſted of twenty battalions and thirty 
iſquadrons, of whom general Ramin had the 
command. The poſition was the ſame with 
that which the king had occupied in the year 
1 7 59. Sixteen other battalions and fifteen 
ſquadrons departed on their march for -Upper 
Sileſia, and were joined by the king at Neiſs; 
and, with his majeſty at their head, they con- 
tinued their march to Neuſtadt. ＋ he follow- 
ing were the reaſons of this motion. : 
It had continually been the intention * the 
5 king to make Moravia the ſeat of war. The 
| hereditary prince occupied Troppau, and the 
enemy held Jægerndorf, whence they might cut 
him off from Neiſs and Coſel. It was there · 
fore requiſite for the Pruſſians ta occupy J. 
gerndorf, in order by that poſition to ſecure the 
oy of winter youre: * the Oppa. Tr. 


Was 
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wall further neceſſary to take ſafe poſts- in Up- 


per Sileſia, that they might be ready, at che 


approach of ſpring, t. to make the nan ae 


5 in Moravia. 


The troops of che king drove the Aube 
from Jægerndorf without difficulty, and were 
immediately employed in fortifying the town, 


the hill, the chapel, and the villages that were 
moſt expoſed to inſult from the enemy. This 


conduct was imitated by the hereditary prince 
at Troppau; and the two towns by the forti- 


fications that were added became places of 


ſtrength, and free from danger, the works being 
in good condition, Toward the middle of No- 


vember the king repaired to Breſlau; as well 


to make arrangements for the enſuing campaign 
as to pay attention to the negotiations, _— 
began to afſume rather an intereſting aſpect. 


- Defirous of not -interrupting the reeital of a 


eampaign which was barren of great events, we 
now think it neceſſary to return to the . 


of politics. 


The court of n was that whith moſt 
intereſted the king, becauſe it was thence only 
that he had any reaſon to expect effectual ſuc- 
coun. The empreſs of Ruſſia had engaged to 
aid” the king, as ſoon as her . diſputes with 


ey Ottoman Porte ſhould be * to a 
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. The king deſirous of . 


ſequence of the good harmony which, was ac; 


compliſhed between France and Pruſſia, ad. 


dreſſed himſelf to the miniſtry of Verſailles, that 


France might act as mediatrix between the 


Turks and Ruſſians; and this mediation had 


been {a ſucceſsful that the Parte came ta an ac: 


commodation with the Ruſſians, by reſtoring | 
the ſhips of the latter which had been taken at 
the Pardanelles, and acknowledging the Khan of 


J the Tartars who was under * pratection of 


Catharine, 

Scarcely had this W mcked peterſ- 
burg before the empreſs, no longer diſturbed 
concerning the tranquillity. of her ſtates, , and 


- 1 Battered by the ambition of taking a direct part 


in the affairs of Germany, openly declared in 
fayour of Pruſſia. Her ambaſſadors, as well at 
Vienna as at Ratiſbon, n 50 be NACL 

in ſubſtance - | 
That the empreſs Catharing jntreated the 
empreſs queen would afford entire ſatisfaction 


AR 


to the Princes of the empire, with reſpect to 
their grieyances; and eſpecially thoſe. juſt cauſes 
of complaint to which the uſurpation of Bavaria 

gave birth; and that, ſhould ſhe refuſe, the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia would be under the neceſſity of 


Po | s | 


the empreſs to fulfil: her promiſe, had, in con- 
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fulfilling the engagements ſhe had catered into 
with his Pruſſian majeſty, by ſending a body of 
auxiliary troops, according to ſtipulation, and 
the tenar of treaties. 

The declaration was a 1 to the 
court of Vienna. An event ſo unexpected 
troubled and ered. her ſafety. Princo 
Kaunitz was embarraſſed; nothing of this hay= 
ing been foreſeen. Joſeph II. who ardently de- 
fired the continuation of war, took advantage f 
the anxiety and perplexity of the empreſs his 
mother, and induced her to. fign an order for 
the augmentation of the army, by raiſing eighty 
thouſand. recruits. He declared, every effort 
mult be made, and every reſource exhauſted, 
to render the houſe of Auſtria, at a moment ſo 
deciſive, more than ever formidable. He ima- 


gined that, the expence having been once in- 


curred, nothing could impede the continuance 

of war. But the ſentiments of the empreſs were 
much the reverſe. She ſighed to ſee an end of 
theſe troubles. She placed all her hopes in the 
mediation of France, which ſhe had requeſted. 

Her people, who were loaded with taxes, were 
- pnable to ſupply the immenſe ſums which the 
expenditure of war exacted; neither were the 
hopes of the court. anſwered by foreign loans. 


Money indeed was ſo * wanted that the 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers were often without pay, and i in need of 
daily ſubß ſtence; and the beſt informed people 
with grief foreſaw a general overthrow of the 
- monarchy, if not timely prevented by acceding 
with a good "ad to . cpoaerng 95 a 3 
ble peace. 
The empreſs, as we have ſaid already, had 
ſolicited the mediation of France. She had b 
even implored the good offices of Ruſſia; and, 
| 5 a very ſingular accident, the diſpatches of 
jenna and the declaration from Peterſburg, 
having been ſent off about the ſame time, ar- 
rived nearly on the ſame day at their places of 
deſtination. The incident was advantageous 
to the king; ſince, had the requeſt of the Au- 
ſtrians arrived at Peterſburg before the depar . 
ture of the declaration, it was to be preſumed 
, the empreſs of Ruſſia wu e A wege 72 


The king had been bbrenen of al A had 
paſſed by his emiſſaries, and wiſhed for nothing 
more than an accommodation with the court of 
Vienna, provided the conſtitutions of the empire 
were preſerved without infringement, that the 
intereſts of the elector of Saxony and thoſe of 
the duke de Deuxponts were not neglected, 
and that he himſelf ſhould have no future diſ- 


mink 9 to the ſucceſſion of the margra- 
viats, 
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yiats, his claims on which were inconteſtable. 
Far from oppoſing the mediation of France, the 
monarch conſidered the court of Verſailles as 


the guarantee of the peace of Weſtphalia, and as 


being equally intereſted with Pruſſia herſelf in 
not permitting the emperor, by his uſurpation 


of Bavaria, to prepare a road for himſelf either 


to fall on the king of Sardinia in Italy, an event 
which was much feared at Turin, or to pene- 
trate with greater facility into Alſatia and Lor- 
rain. The elector of Saxony was the couſin of 
Louis XVI. and the duke _ Sr op was 
| yOu his protectioůn. 
It would nevertheleſs have been a vun f | 
bees wholly to have confided the intereſts 
of Pruſſia and Germany to a miniſtry void of 
energy, and which having no poſitive will might 
be ſhaken by the machinations of the court of 
Vienna. That M. de Maurepas might be pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt any propoſition coming from 
Auſtria, which ſhould directly oppoſe the paci- 
| fication of Germany, the king ſent him a me- 
morial which contained a ſummary of the mo- 
tives that rendered ſuch and ſuch conditions of 
peace acceptable, and others on the contrary 
inadmiſſible, with an abſtra& of the principal 
and indiſpenſable articles for a general peace. 
7 he effect the memorial produced was ſo ad- 


vantageous 


s 
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vantageous that France admitted itz + 
of that negotiation of which ſhe had taken 
charge, at Vienna. M. de Breteuil, the French 
ambaſſador at that court, met with never · ceaſing 
difficulties, to each propoſition he preſented, o 
the part of the emperor; but this did not pre- 
vent the empreſs queen from agreeing to the 
project of pacification, according 3a: the Ld 
delivered in by France. 
 __ In the interim prince Repnin arrived. at Brel. 
lau from the empreſs, of Ruſſia, where he rather 
appeared as a plenipotentiary ambaſſador, who 
was ſent by his court to dictate law to Germapy, 
than as a general who was to head an auxiliary 
corps, marching to the aid of the Pruſſian army. 
The king had propoſed, at the court of Perenſ- 
burg, that the corps of Ruſſians, ſhould act in 
the following ſpring againſt . Ludameria and 
Gallicia, in which provinces therę were but 
few troops, and ſhould penetrate into Hungary, 
where the approach of the Ruſſians would og 
_caſion a revolt among all the members of the 
Greek church, who were ſcattered through 
Croatia, Hungary, the Bannat of Temeſwar, and 
Tranſylvania. The king even offered to add 
a corps of his own troops, and to abandon all 
the wealth of theſe provinces to the Ruſſians; 


but the oy was. ped, The. corps "he 


Ru 
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RKuſſia was to furniſh according to treaty con- 
enormous was annexed to this aid that the ſer - 
vices which might be expected never could be 
equivalent to the coſt. The king could not 
have expended leſs than two millions annually, 
beſide a ſubſidy of five hundred thouſand crowns, 
paid for a war which Ruſſia no e 
on againſt the Turks. #4 
The baron de Breteuil; ambaſlader frond 
France at the Imperial court, | flattered himſelf 
he ſhould. become the pacificator- of Germany. 
He delighted. in imagining that, by following 
the footſteps of Claude d'Avaux, plenipoten- 
tiary at the peace of Weſtphalia, he ſhould pre- 
pare himſelf a path to acquire the higheſt dig- 
nities in his country, and eſpecially to become 
miniſter for foreign affairs; conſequently, he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, and laboured 
with ſo much perſeverance that, toward the end 
of January, he ſent the plan of general pacifi- 
cation to prince Repnin, at Breſlau, ſuch as it 
had been eonceived by the king, and approved 
of by the empreſs queen. The conditions were 
what we have before deſcribed. 
The project of peace was communicated to 
the allies of Pruſſia, againſt which the Saxons 
began to exclaim. They ſtated their demands on 
„ 4 
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 theallodiat domains of Bavaria at the ſum of 
forty millions of florins, and they with great 


obtain ſix. They further demanded the em- 
peror ſhould renounce all feudal rights, which 
he pretended to poſſeſs as king of Bohemia, on 
Saxony and Luſatia; and they had eſpecially 
flattered themſelves they ſhould gain ſome com- 
penſation in lands, by 1 , frontiers 
ſhould be rounded.  _. : 

The duke de Deuxponts likewiſe Sola 
_ perſiſted in maintaining that Bavaria ought not 
to be diſmembered in any manner. He offered 
to cede a part of the Upper Palatinate, that he 

might preſerve the circle of Burghauſen. Add 
to which, he conſented with extreme repug- 
nance to ſuch ane as the cleftor of 


Saxony laid claim 
Deſirous of Mukhing his wy the fro 


affliction ſaw that it would be muclt ſhould they 


ande a new effort, principally relative to Ba- 
varia and the circle of Burghauſen, that he 


might, if poſſible, obtain conditions more fa- 
vyourable on this head from the court of Vienna. 
But, far from acquieſcence, prince Kaunitz, 
angered by the new demands of Pruſſia, proudly 
replied that the plan of pacification, as commu- 
nicated by the ambaſſador of France to prince 


„ was the ultimatum of the court of 
Vienna, | 


— EHP 
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Vienna, and that the empreſs queen was reſolved 

| to. ſacrifice” the laſt man of her army, rather 
than comply with new conditions, ſo humiliat- - 

ing, and ſo contrary to her dignity, as thoſe 


were which had been laſt preſented. - Nothing 
could be more natural than to require the en- 
tire reſtitution of an invaded and uſurped pro- 


vince; but France and Ruffia would hear only 


of peace; the firſt that ſhe might free herſelf 


from all ſolicitation on the part of the emperor, 
who demanded her aid; and the ſecond that 
ſhe might not be obliged to ſend her troops to 


the Pruſſians. Their actions correſponded with 
their views, and the Pruffian miniſters were 
preſſed not to raiſe ny: new obſtacles to a gene- 
ral peace. | | 

Reſtrained as he was by edlen powers, 
whoſe remonſtrances merited the utmoſt reſpect, 
the king was not at liberty to aid his allies with 
all the zeal he felt in their behalf. He could 
not at once pertinaciouſly reſiſt Auſtria, France, 
and Ruſſia, He was however deſirous of con- 


certing ſuch meaſures as till: remained to be 
taken with the latter, which poſtponed the 
aſſembling of the congreſs for a month, becauſe 
this ſpace" of time was neceſſary to receive an 


anſwer from Peterſburg. 
—_ ſhall 1 8 the manu, en they 


occaſioned, 
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occaſioned, in preſenting to the reader an * 
ſtract of the military operations, which wers 
performed by the troops during winter. It will 
de recollected that we left the heteditary prince 
in Upper Sileſia, occupied in maintaining his 
poſition from Troppau to Jægerndorf, and in 
obliging the enemy to retreat, ſometimes to- 
ward Gretz, ſometimes inclining to Mæhriſch- 
Oſtrau, and at others to Lichten. The Auſtrians, 
on their part, thought it humiliating to ſuffer 
the Pruſſians peaceably to remain maſters of a 
part of their territories; they were deſirous of 
making attempts to diſlodge them, but foreſaw 
that, without ruining and totally burning the 
towns of Troppau and Jægerndorf, they could 
not be recovered. The method appeared too 
rigorous to the empreſs queen; and the Au- 
ſtrian generals imagined that, by cutting off 
the army of the hereditary prince from Neiſs, 
wuhence they falſely ſuppoſed he drew his ſub- 
ſiſtence, they ſhould oblige . to evacuate all 
Upper Sileſia. 
With the intent of executing this project, 
general Ellerichſhauſen, aided by a reinforce- 
ment of ten thouſand men that had been ſent 
him from Bohemia, fixed his quafters at En- 
gelſberg, a ſmall town, ſituated in the defiles of 
the mountains, one of which led to Branna, 
| | | - near 
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2 Jægerndorf, another ended at Hof, and a 
rd, paſſing by Zuckmantel and Ziegentials, 
eme on the plain which extended from Weide- 
nau to Patſchkau, Neiſs, and Neuſtadt. His” 
corps, conſiſting of about fiſteen thouſand men. 7 
thus advantageouſly ſtationed, gave various 
alarms to the Pruſſian quarters: it ſometimes 
foraged near Neiſs, but was continually re- 
pulſed; and ſometimes it diſturbed the environs 
of Jægerndorf, whence it was driven back by 
general Stutterheim, who e n 0 
after proper chaſtiſement. 1 
Wearied at length by being fo offers Eraſe: 
leſsly diſturbed, and at the fatigue his troops 
endured, the hereditary prince of. Brunſwick 
determined to return the alarm. He called in 
his men, and with three ſeparate corps fell on 
the poſts of Branna, Lichten, and the Engelſ- 
berg. The Imperialiſts took to flight the mo- 
ment the Pruſſians appeared. They loſt four 
field pieces and fifty priſoners; and their terror 
was ſo great that they removed to a diſtance 
from the Pruſſian cantonments, and the troops 
of Troppau and Jægerndorf were n to 
remain in tranquillit y. f 
General Ellerichſhauſen then turned his whole 
attention toward Zuckmantel and Ziegenhals, 
whence he daily made incurſions into the open 
vor. IV. 9 country. 
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country. The Pruffan troops of Neuſtadt and | 


Neiſs continually oppoſed the depredations the 


enemy attempted to commit, which occaſioned 


5 various ſkxirmiſnes, where the infantry and ca- 
valry of the king equally diſtinguiſhed. them- 


5 ſelves. But this kind of partiſan war does not 
appertain to the plan of the memoirs which it 
has been our intention to write. 
Still it was neceſſary to check the temerity of 
ſuch like enterpriſes. The troops were in want 
of repoſe, during winter, and there was ſuffi. 
cient time to fight, in the proper ſeaſon for mi- 
litary operations.. To produce this effect, and 
<ffeQtually to remove the evil, it was deter- 
mined, if practicable, to diſlodge the Auſtrians 
from their poſt at Zuckmantel. Wunſch, who 
at this time was in the county of Glatz, with 


ten battalions, where he had hitherto remained 


inactive, believed he might leave his poſt for 
a ſhort. time without any. great hazard. He 
left the prince of Phillippſthal with two feeble | 
battalions at Habelſchwerdt, and, marching to 
Ziegenhals, drove away the Auſtrians, and pur- © 
ſued them into the defiles which are formed 
by the mountains, as far as Zuckmantel. But 
this poſt was not to be maintained by the Pruſ- 
ſians, becauſe of the heights which overlooked 


it, and the precautions which the Auſtria ns had 
5 1 taken 


taken to ſupply theſe heights with artillery, and 
even intrench them with very conſiderable 
works, from which it was impoſſible they ſhould 


be expelled. It was equally impoſſible to turn 


them; for the men were unable to climb the 


hills, which were too high, too Wen and too Z 


rugged to aſcend. 
Convinced that nothing could be n 
on this ſide againſt the enemy, and that any 


longer ſtay would but be loſs of time, Wunſch 
began his march to return to his former poſt. 


near Glatz. As he paſſed Landeck, he henrd 
2 warm cannonade on the fide of Habelſchwerdt, 
toward which place he immediately turned, but 
had not proceeded far before he met two hun- 

dred and fifty ſoldiers of the regiment of Luck, 
who had opened themſelves a paſſage,” and wWhO 
informed him that the prince of Phillippſthal, 


and the remainder of the regiment, had ſuffered 


themſelves to be ſurpriſed by the Auſtrians; 


| Preſently afterward Wunſch heard another can- 


nonade. The enemy had attacked a kind of 
palanque, or redoubt, in which the Pruſſian 
general had left a hundred men for its defenge. , 
The Auſtrian howitzers had ſer fire to it, and 


captain Capeller, who ſignalized himſelf by his 
brave reſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender before 


any ſuccour came up, for which reaſon Wunſch 
34 threw 
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N himſelf with his whole a into che for- - 


treſs of Glatz. 


b ＋ be 3 general W not e | 
received any information that fuch à redoubt 
exiſted, had intended immediately. to march. to, 
Glatz, and take the town by ſurpriſe; but ſuch 


a project was by no means capable of being ex- 


ecuted. I he works of that fortreſs are too 
ſtrong to be inſulted otherwiſe than by a formal 


ſiege. Still however Wurmſer had the advan- 
tage of ſeizing on ſome diſtricts in the county, 


and he preſumed that, in order to diſlodge him 
from the Pruſſian domains, the king would draw 


troops out of Upper Sileſia to be employed 


againſt him, and that thus, the line of the here · 
ditary prince between Troppau and ] ægerndorf 


being enfeebled, Ellerichſhauſen would have the 


advantage, and might find means to make ſome 
ſucceſsful aſſaults on the Pruſſians, and to clear 
the banks of the Oppa of troops which gave ſo 


much offence to the Imperialiſts; but the reſult 
was very different to what the Auſtrian N 
had imagined and hoped. | 


The king put himſelf at. the kedd of ſome 


battalions of his reſerve, that had wintered at 


Breſlau, to which he added the, body- guard, the 


gendarmes, and the regiment of Anhalt; and 
with theſe troops he marched to Reichenbach; 


while 
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! while Ramin ſent four battalions do general 
Anhalt, who already had four under his com- 
mand. This whole corps occupied Friedland 
and the intrenchments which had chere 1 55 


thrown up. 
To drive the enemy boch Wallenburg, girl 


Leſtwitz inclined toward Scharferieck, and ge- 


neral Anhalt to Braunau. The Imperialiſts took 


to flight on all ſides; it was with difficulty that 


Anhalt captured about fifty pandours. 
While theſe forces were advancing the king 


occupied Silberberg, that he might be ready to 


ſend ſuccour wherever it ſhould be neceflary; 


and the manceuvre made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the Auſtrians that they evacuated the town of 

 Habelſchwerdt, and eſcaped into Bohemia. 
Every precaution had been taken. Had the 


 Imperialiſts been left tranquil in Bohemia, on 
the frontiers of Saxony, their troops would have 


ſwarmed on the Sileſian borders, and general 
Wurmſer would have been very conſiderably 
reinforced, Therefore, that the attention of 
the enemy might be divided, and that he might 
rather be induced to provide for his own ſecu- 
_ rity than to diſturb Sileſia, general Mollendorf 
aſſembled ſome men, departed from Saxony, 
marched to Brix, and with his cavalry van- 
quiſhed the corps that oppoſed him, and took 
| 8 3 three 
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three field pieces, three hundred and iy 5 


ſoners, and the magazine which the ny 5 
lad in the ſmall town of Brix. 
It happened by night that 2 ſubaltern of the | 
regiment of Wunſch deſerted; and, to revenge 
| himſelf on his major, he immediately conducted 
ſome Auſtrian huſſars to the village he had left, 
from which he carried off this major, and five 
pair of colours: ſo true is it that an officer neyer 
can be too much on his guard to avoid being 

ſurpriſed. © A ſimilar incident had happened 
ſome months before, in Sileſia, to the regiment | 
of Thadden, cantonied in the village of Dieterſ- 
bach, near Schmiedeberg. The huſſars made 
a falſe attack on a poſt of the regiment, while 
another party, penetrating through a garden 
and a barn, into the houſe of the commanding 
officer, carried off three pair of colours, having 
been repulſed before they could ſeize on the 
others. Such anecdotes are not to the honour 
of the Pruſſian ſervice; but, among the great 
number of officers of whom the army is com- 
poſed, they cannot all be Wann well Informed. : 
and vigilant. - 05 | 

While war was continued. Abet 1 to 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, the courier whom the 
king had ſent with his altimatum returned from 
Peterſburg; and, the two courts being agreed 
wy 1 COONEY 
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concerning the articles that it contained, prince 


Repnin ſent it to the baron de Breteuil, at Vienna. 


The anſwer: of the ambaſſador was that the ar- 


9 


tices the king had ſent had giyen great ſatisfac- 
tion to the empreſs queen; and that it was pro- 
poſed to aſſemble a congreſs, that the general 
pacification might be brought to a coneluſion. 
Can it be believed by poſterity that, under 


theſe circumſtances, at the very time when the 
court of Vienna appeared ſeriouſly to intend to 


terminate the war, one general Wallis, with 
eight or ten tkouſand men under his command, 


ſuddenly appeared before the town of Neuſtadt, 


where the regiment of Pruſſia and the battalion 


of Preuſs were earriſoned, and that, unable'to 


take the town, the enemy threw ſo many royal 
grenades, from about twenty howitzers which 
he had brought with him, that the ſhingles with 
which moſt of the houſes were covered were ſet 


on fire, and that two hundred and f&tty of theſe 
houſes were conſumed by the flames? The garri- 


ſon howeyer remained firm. General Stutterheim, 


informed of the motion of the Auſtrians, came 


on their rear, toward Branitz, while the troops 


cantoned at Roſſwalde advanced on one of their 


flanks, and ſome detachments from Neiſs on 


7 the other, Wallis, unable to remain longer 
without expoſing his whole corps, retreated for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to, be alen oO frontiers. 
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Zuckmantel, and was purſued and eat back o 


bis very lair. 


General W Mis had 1255 ſent on the expe- 
dition by the emperor, who, ſuppoſing the king 
of Pruſſia to be ardent and warm to excels, ima- 


gined that thus to aggravate him, by the ruin of 


one of his towns, would render him more diffi- 
cult, more ready to contend in the negotiation 
which was to be begun, and that perhaps the 
anger his majeſty might feel would induce him 
to break it off. But the expedition of the Au- 


ſtrians did not turn to their advantage. 


Prince Repnin ſoon after received a diſpatch 
from M. de Breteuil, which indicated how im- 
patiently defirous the empreſs queen was of a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. The king received this 
information, on the 4th of March, at Silber- 
berg; and iſſued orders to his generals to take 
meaſures with the Auſtrian commanders, that 
the truce propoſed might be regulated. The 
7th was the day appointed for that of Bohemia, 
the 8th for that of Upper Sileſia and Moravia, 
and the 10th for that between Saxony and Bo- 
hemia. Theſe periods having expired, the troops 


 yere ſent into more extenſive quarters, that they 


might be more at their caſe; and eſpecially to 
avoid epidemic diſtempers, which then began 


e 
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hold a conference with prince Repnin. The 
town of Teſchen was mutually agreed on as the 
place of negotiation, and the king appointed 

M. von Riedeſel to be his miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary to this congreſs. At this time M. von 
Törring- Seefeld arrived at Breſlau, in quality of 
ambaſſador from the elector palatine; and, in 
company with prince Repnin, M. von Riedeſel, 
M. von Zinzendorf, ambaſſador from Saxony, 


and M. von Hofenfels, the envoy from Deux- 


ponts, all negotiators in behalf of the different 
powers, repaired to Teſchen, where they were 
joined by the baron de Breteuil, ambaſſador 
and miniſter plenipotentiary from the king of 
France, and M. von Cobenzl, who held the 

ſame dignities under the empreſs queen. 
The empreſs queen was ſincerely deſirous of 
peace; but, however eager ſhe herſelf might be 
to obtain this purpoſe, ſhe had not been able to 
inſpire the emperor her ſon with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. This prince, as we have before faid, 
imagined his honour would be injured, ſhould 
he not firmly ſupport a ſtep which his ardout 
had induced him to take. No ſooner had the 
miniſters begun their conferences at Teſchen 

than count Cobenzl entirely, and unequi vo- 
cally, acquieſced in the plan of pacification pro- 
„ | fue | 
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3 by France. He ſtarted no difficulties, 


and appeared as well ſatisfied as could have 
been wiſhed. It was ſuppoſed the labours of 
negotiation would have been quickly ended, 


when prince Repnin received a courier from 


M. von Aſſeburg, ambaſſador from the empreſs 


af Ruſſia at Ratiſbon, which informed him that 


the elector palatine had declared he could not 


nor would afford any ſatisfaction to the elector 


of Saxony, and that he rather choſe to abide by 


his preceding treaty,” made with the court of 


Vienna, than to ſubmit his intereſts to the de- 
ciſion of the congreſs af Teſchen. M. de Bre- 


teuil and prince Repnin immediately took of. 


fence, and aſſuming all the dignity that became 
plenipotentiaries of manarchies ſo great, de- 
clared that, all the contracting parties having 


already adopted the plan of pacifigation ſuch 


as it had been propoſed to them, they would 


henceforth conſider him as the enemy of their 
ſovereigns, who ſhould wiſh to abjure the en- 
gagements into which he had entered. 


Hearing this, count Cobenzl and the Pala- 


tine became more flexible, and couriers were 
ſent off with all expedition for Vienna. Various 


other difficulties however were continually ſtart - 


ed, by which the progreſs of the mediators was 


e at every ſtep. To-day the Saxons were 


[151 oe perſuaded | 
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_ perſuaded proper attention was not paid to their 
claims; to-morrow. the miniſter of the duke de 
Deuxponts diſplayed his whole zeal, hy de- 
manding an enormous ſurcreaſe of appanage in 
behalf of his prince; and, to ſupport his fayou-+ 
rite ſ yſtem , endeavoured to proye Bavaria was 4 
dutchy that could not be divided. To prevent 
the exceſs of ſuch diſputes the king was obliged 
to interfere; and by the aid of the mediators he, 
with great difficulty, appeaſed the ill-timed heat 
of theſe two miniſters, It was demonſtrated to 
Saxony that, if deſerted by Fs tance, Ruſſia, and 
Pruſſia, by whom the elector was aided, the 
leaſt mite would not have been obtained from 


the court of Vienna, however juſt the claims 
of the former might be; and therefore to act 
reaſonably would be to accept the ſum which 


had been with great difficulty obtained. Simi- 
lar explanations were entered into with the mi- 
niſter from Deuxponts, by recalling to mind 


that, having loſt three-fourths of Bavaria, the 


duke ought to think himſelf happy that wo- 
chirds were to be reſtored. 

Scarcely were theſe miniſters pacified before 
th elector palatine again entered the liſts, and 
again was productive of diſputes. | France diſ- 
liked ſuch proceedings, and the miniſter of 

"LINER Louis 


— 
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Louis xvl. ſpoke in as high a tone az Manich 


Louis XIV. did in his days of triumph. 


Still how ever altereations were continued at 
Teſchen, and were carried to ſuch excefs that 
their negotiation muſt prove unſueteſsſul. Six 


| weeks had been fruitleſsly waſted when, on the 


20th of April, a courier arrived from Conſtanti- 


nople, at Vienna, with the news that peace was 
concluded between the Ottoman Porte and 
Ruſſia. An event of no leſs magnitude could 
have ſoftened the reſtleſs mind of the young 
emperor. So long as the appearances of war 


between Ruſſia and the Porte ſeemed to an- 
nounce an approaching rupture, between thoſe 
powers, Joſeph II. had conſidered the declara- 
tion of the court of Peterſburg i in favour of 
Pruſſia and the empire but as words; and 
zmagined that Ruſſia would be too much occu- 
pied in the Crimea, in ſupporting the khan of 


ride Tartars againſt the Ottoman power, which 
. was endeavouring to dethrone him, to poſſeſs 


either the ſtrength or the means of efficaciouſſy 
aiding Pruſſia. But the re-eſtabliſhment of 


peace was deſtructive of all thoſe hopes with 
which the emperor had been flattered. He 


could not forget that Ruſſia, having her hands 


at liberty, was enabled to employ her forces 
. . wherever 
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wherever ſhe ſhould think proper; that conſe- 
quently ſhe might march ſo powerful a corps, 
to the affiſtance of the king, that Pruſſia muſt 
acquire too great a ſuperiority of men for the 
Imperial troops to be able to ſupport a cam- 
paign with dignity ; ; and * leſs ſhould 0 
war be continued. 
We ought therefore to ſtate the peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte as the epocha from which 
to date the commencement of the congrels of 
Teſchen. From this moment the engines of 
the emperor were motionleſs. The elector 
palatine and his miniſter Ppleniporentiary kept a 
reſpectful ſilence. Count Cobenzl became 
more complaiſant, and, no longer adhering 
to his vague propoſitions, explained himſelf 
clearly, and preciſely, on the ſubjects concern- 
ing which he had to treat with the mediators. 
All theſe favourable circumſtances ſo ſpeedily 
promoted the work that, in leſs than a fort- 
night, every party being ſatisfied, peace was 
concluded and ſigned. This event took place 
on the 1 3th of May, the birth- day of the em- 
preſs queen. 
We ſhall fatisfy carlited with ſtating the 
principal articles; which were 
The emperor was to reſtore all Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatinate to the elector palatine, 
| the 
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the circle of Burghauſen excepted and the. 
ſucceſſion to theſe ſtates was to be aſcertained to 
the prince de Deuxponts, and to all the colla-, 
tema branches of the family, that had * 

The elector of Saxony was to obtain a re- 


muneration of ſix millions of florins „ to be 


liquidated by the payment of five hundred 
thouſand florins annually. The emperor was 
to renounce the fief of Schönburg, in favour of 
Saxony, which was ſituated in 22 middle of 
the electorate. | h 

With reſpect tothe fuccefion of the margraviats 


of Bareuth and Anſpach, which was to revert to 


Pruſſia, the emperor acknowledged the legality of 
the claim, and promiſed no more to oppoſe the 
reunion of thoſe ſtates; and the king, on his part, 
renounced all right to Juliers and Berg, in fa- 
vour of the branch of Sulzbach, in conſideration 


of the renewing of the guarantee which France 
had granted in behalf of e the treaty of 
1741. | 


The duke of Mecklenburg was to be allowed 
the right de non appellando, as an indemnification 


for his claims; and the treaty was finally to be 
guarantied by Ruſſia, F rance, and the whole 


Germanic body. 
Scarcely 
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Scarcely was the treaty ſigned before the 
troops of the king, to teſtify his good i intentions, 
immediately evacuated all the Auſtrian diſtricts 
of which they were in poſſeflion. 

Such was the end of theſe troubles in Ger- 
many, when all men expected to have ſeen a 
ſucceſſion of campaigns before they ſhould have 
been terminated, The whole however was a 
ſtrange mixture of negotiation and military 
enterpriſe, which could only be attributed to 
the two factions that divided the Imperial 
court ; the one of which for a time gained the 
ſuperiority, and was ſoon after ſubdued by the 
other. The generals were kept in perpetual 
uncertainty, and no perſon knew whether it was 
peace or war; which diſagreeable ſituation con- 
tinued to the very day that the peace waSſigned, 

at Teſchen. It appeared that the Pruſſian troops 
had the advantage over their enemies, whenever 

they could bring them to combat according to 
rule; and that the Imperialiſts were moſt ſucceſ- 
ful in art, ſurpriſe, and ſtratagem, which pro- 
perly belong to a partiſan war. 


Given at Potſdam, June 20, 1779. 


FRED ERIC. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN 


THE EMPEROR; 
THE EMPRESS QUEEN, 
AND | 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 
RELATIVE TO TER 


BAVARIAN SUCCESSION. 
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Copy of a Letter written by the Emperor's own © 


hand, to the King of Prufſia, from Olmutz, 
dated April the 13th, 1778. 


SIR AND BROTHER, 


tain a perſonal correſpondence, it was only that, 
being prepared for all accidents, I was deſirous 
of waiting till I myſelf was at a diſtance from 
the metropolis, and conſequently from whatever 
might ſeem to partake of art and policy, that I 

might communicate my ideas to your majeſty, 

which I believe to be more analogous to our 


1 5 2 | true | 


HOUGH I have hitherto deferred ful- 
1 filling the mutual promiſe into which we 
entered, as well at Neiſs as at Neuſtadt, to main- 
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| true intereſts than all the diſputes into which | 
we could poſſibly enter. I have reduced thefe 


ideas to a project of convention, which is here 


annexed, and which I have the honour to ſend 
your majeſty. I ſhall not add a ſingle reflection, 


well convinced not one will eſcape you of which 
the ſubject is ſuſceptible. I have at the ſame 
time ſent full powers to Cobenzl, in order that, 
ſhould your majeſty approve the plan, it may 


immediately be ſigned; and ſhould any change 
or explanation be required, concerning acceſſary 
circumſtances, I intreat your majeſty would in- 


form me of them, by an anſwer from yourſelf, 
with a certitude that, if I have the power, no- 
thing you can defire ſhall be refuſed. Should 
my propoſals be in no manner agreeable to you, 


here the affair will naturally terminate. 


I ſhall be truly delighted to ſtrengthen, by 
this means, that good intelligence which only 


ought to be and can be of advantage to our 


ſtates; which has already ſo fortunately and fo 
advantageouſly commenced; which on my part. 


is founded on the high eſteem and conſideration 
wherein I hold the genius and ſuperior talents 


of your majeſty ; which a perſonal acquaintance 


has increaſed; and which I am fincerely de- 


firous to perpetuate, by affurances and reite- 
bh 9 hana 
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rated teſtimonies of the ſincere incadibip wth; 
which I ſhall ever remain 


Sir, brother and couſin, 
Your moſt affectionate 
: Brother and couſin, 

ED EE it (JOSEPH. 


1 


The Plan of the Convention ads 24s o annexed | 


to the above Letter. 


Her apoſtolic majeſty the empreſs queen, e | 


his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, have with great 


chagrin perceived the affairs of the Bavarian 


ſucceſſion aſſume ſo critical and ſo embarraſſing 
an aſpe&; inſomuch that, not only every thing 


is at preſent to be feared for the tranquillity of 
Germany, but, the moſt ſerious conſequences _ 
are likewiſe to be apprehended in future, from 


a fimilar concurrence of - circumſtances; and, 
being mutually animated with the ſincere deſire 


of removing, as much as poſſible, whatever 

might be injurious to the good intelligence and 
friendſhip which perſonally ſubſiſts between 
them, as well as to the general peace of the 

German empire, their ſaid majefties have ami- 


cably conſulted together, according to the in- 
formation and aſſurances which, on the one part, 
T 3 | 5 have 
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have been given by her majeſty the empreſs * 
queen, and, on the other, according to the de- 
clarations afforded by his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia. In this conciliating temper they have 
charged their ref; pective ambaſſadors, who are 
provided with full powers, to enter into and 
conclude a convention of the following tenor. 
I. His Pruſſian majeſty acknowledges the 
validity of the convention concluded, on the 
gd of January of the preſent year, between her 
apoſtolic majeſty the empreſs queen and his 
moſt ſerene highneſs the elector palatine; as well 
| as the legality of the poſſeſſion of certain diſtricts 
in Bavaria, which have in conſequence been 
occupied by her apoſtolic and Imperial majeſty. 
II. Be it underſtood that, in this convention, 
che two contracting parties have expreſsly re- 
| ſerved the power of entering into a final con- 
vention relative to the exchange, which ſhall be 


m regulated by mutual agreement; whether of the 


diſtricts which have fallen to her apoſtolic and 
Imperial majeſty, and to the houſe of Auſtria, 
or of the whole of the country, or only of ſome 
parts; and his Pruſſian majeſty promiſes to ſuf- 
fer the exchanges in queſtion to be peaceably 
executed: it being nevertheleſs preciſely ſtipu- 

lated that the acquiſitions, to be made, ſhall not 


7 * * wy DEA which 1s immediately onthe 
: | E frontiers 
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frontiers of the preſent n of the * of 
Pruſſia: $20 1 - 
III. In return, her Imperial and apoſtolic | 
e previouſly acknowledges the validity-of 
the incorporation of the countries of Anſpach 
and Bareuth, with the ſtates of the elder branch 
of the houſe of CEP and n. on 
*r part- 
Iv. Peaceably to ſuffer any 3 irh 
may be made of theſe countries, according to 
agreement with his Pruſſian majeſty; it being 
nevertheleſs preciſely ſtipulated that the. acqui- 
 fitions, to be made, ſhall not be from any country 
which is immediately on the frontiers of the 
preſent provinces of her majeſty the un 4 


H nn, 


Anſwer written in the King's own hand to the | 
Emperor, dated at Schemwalde, April the 1 4%h, 
HIDE | 


SIR AND Baornzn, 


I RECEIVED with all poſſible carisfation 
the letter which your Imperial majeſty had the 
goodneſs to write to me. I have neither miniſter 


nor ſecretary here, therefore your Imperial ma- 
Jeſty will kindly be pleaſed to be ſatisfied with 
| T 4 the 
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the anſwer of an old ſoldier, who writes, WY : 
 probity and frankneſs, on one of the moſt 
important mae Which Haun long has 
trated: - | 
No perſon is more 1 "I 
maintaining peace and good harmony among 
the powers of Europe; but all things have their 
limits, and there are paths ſo thorny that good 
inclinations are not alone ſufficient to preſerve 
affairs in tranquillity. Permit me clearly to ſtate 
the queſtion of our preſent circumſtances to your 
Imperial majeſty, which is nothing leſs than to 
know, whether an emperor has the right of diſ- 

_ poſing of the fiefs of the empire according to 
his will? If this queftion be anſwered in the af - 
firmative, all theſe fiefs will become Timariots æẽ, 
which are only granted during the life of the 

poſſeſſor, on whoſe death they revert to the ſul- 
tan. But this is contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Roman empire. No prince will acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of ſuch a proceeding. Each will 

appeal to the feudal right which aſcertains his 
poſſeſſions to his deſcendants, and no one will 
perſonally - conſent to cement the power of 2 
deſpot, who ſoon or late will ſtrip him, or his 
z children, of Poſleſſions | beld.r time immemorial. 


. Auen fe r the Sur Try. 1 
Theſe 
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Theſe are the reaſons that have induced the 
W Germanic body to exclaim againſt the 
violent manner in which Bavaria has lately been 
invaded. For my own part, as a member of 
the empire, and as one having confirmed the 
peace of Weſtphalia by the treaty of Hubertſ- 
burg, I think myſelf directly pledged to ſupport 
the immunities, rights, and-liberties of the Ger- 


manic body, and the Imperial capitulations by. 


which the power of the chief of the empire is 
limited, in order to prevent the abuſes which 
might reſult from his pre- eminenſgdſe. 
Such, ſir, is the true ſtate of affairs. My 
perſonal intereſt is not here concerned „but I am | 
perſuaded your majeſty would regard me as a 
cowardly man, unworthy of your eſteem, ſhould 
I baſely- ſacrifice the rights, immunities, and 
privileges which I and the electors have received 
from our anceſtors. I ſhall continue to ſpeak 
with the ſame frankneſs. I love and honour 
the perſon of your majeſty. It certainly would 
be an affliction to me to make war againſt a 
prince endowed with ſuch excellent qualities, 
and whom J perſonally eſteem. Here then 1 
| ſhall add ſuch opinions as the little knowledge 
of which I am poſſeſſed has enabled me to form, 
which I ſubmic to the ſuperior views of noun 


Imperial er. | 2 
”0 I confeſs 
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= chitfels that Bavaria, according to the right 
i convenience, may well appertain to the Im- 
perial houſe; but, as every other right oppoſes 
ſuch a poſſeſſion, ſhould not ſatisfactory equiva- 


lents be made to the duke de Deuxponts? Ought 
not indemnifications to be found for the elector 


of Saxony, in lieu of the allodial parts of the 


ſucceſſion of Bavaria? The Saxon claims amount 
to thirty-ſeven millions of florins, but perhaps 
_ theſe. claims might find ſome abatement in - 


favour of peace. In ſuch propoſitions, not 


.omitting the duke of Mecklenburg, your Im- 
perial majeſty would ſee me concur with joy, be- 
cauſe they are conformable to that which my 
duties and the ſtation in which I am placed 
demand. | 

I affure your maße, 1 I could not 0 peak with 
more frankneſs, to my brother, than I have at 
preſent the honour to ſpeak to you. I intreat 
you would reflect on all J have taken the liberty 
to lay before you, for this is the real ſtate of the 


* queſtion, to which the ſucceſſion of Anſpach is 


wholly foreign. Our claims are ſo indubitable 


| that no perſon can bring them into diſpute. 


Van Swieten ſpoke on the ſubject to me, ſome 
time within theſe fix years, and informed me the 
Imperial court would be glad if I had any ex- 


- Grange to propoſe, becauſe I ſhould deprive hls 


4 5 court 
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court of the plurality of votes in the circle; of + 

Franconia, and it was not wiſhed to have me 

too near a neighbour to Egra in Bohemia. I 
anſwered him there was no preſent cauſe for; 

apprehenſion, the margrave of Anſ pach being 

in good health, and in all probability likely to 
ſurvive me. This was all that paſſed on the 

ſubject, and your Imperial many may. reſt per- 
ſuaded I relate the truth. 

With reſpect to the laſt memorial I received 
from prince Kaunitz, this ſaid prince appears 
not to have been in a good temper when draw- 
ing it up. The anſwer could not arrive here in 
leſs than eight days. I oppoſe my phlegm to 
his warmth, and I particularly expect your Im- 
perial majeſty. will have the goodnels to decide, 
on the reaſonableneſs of the ſincere remon- 

ſtrances I take the liberty to ſend you, being 
| with the higheſt eſteem, and all poſſible reſpect, | 
„ Sir and brother, | 
The good brother and couſin 
Of your Imperial majeſty, 

FREDERIC. 


If 1 ſhould happen to have failed in any of 


dhe forms of ceremony, I make my apologies to 


your Imperial majeſty, proteſting upon my ho- 
nour there is not a man, within forty miles of 
the 
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the place, nets _ giving me proper infor- 
mation. 


; $ : 4 


Latter under 1 lia 4 the Emperor addreſed 
; to the Ning. 8 
Littau, April the 100, mn : 
SIR AND BROTHER, | 


1 HAVE this moment received the letter of 
your majeſty, whom I perceive to be in an error, 
concerning facts which will entirely change the 
purport of this long diſcourſe, and the ſtate 
of the queſtion; I have therefore been induced, 
from a regard to the good of mankind, to ſend. 
you further information in this letter. | 

It is not the emperor who acts, in all that re- 
lates to Bavaria; it is the elector of Bohemia, 
and the archduke of Auſtria; ; who, as an equal, 
has produced his claims, and has entered into 
an agreement, by a free and friendly convention, 
with his equal and neighbour the elector pala- 
tine, who is become the ſole heir of the ſtates 
of Bavaria, The right of explaining and mak- 
ing agreements with his neighbour, without 
the intervention of a third, has hitherto ever 
appeared inconteſtable, in behalf of any man 
who is not dependent. Conſequently, every 


prince of the empire has always exerciſed this 
TN in claim and deed. © © 
Wich 


9 
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Wich reſ pet to the allodial pretenſions of the 
court of Saxony and the duke of Mecklenburg, 


which your majeſty mentions, theſe appear to 
me things in diſpute, to be decided by the par- 
ties, or ended by agreement with the heir, who 


is the elector Palatine, þ according to family com- 


pacts. 

As to her majeſty the empreſs queen, 1 be- 
lieve I may affirm ſhe might be induced no 
longer to exerciſe the right of regredience, 
which ſhe has touched upon in the anſwer that 
| ſhe has given, in favour of the other allodial 
heirs, and to give them pleaſure. 

In what relates to the duke de Deuxponts, 
it is proved he pdſſeſſes no right till after the 
deceaſe of the elector palatine. He is free to 


accede or not to the convention that has been 


made; and though he previouſly authorized the 
elector to make an agreement in his name, and 
in the name of all his heirs, with her majeſty 
the empreſs queen, in all that concerned the 
Bavarian ſucceſſion, his claims will neverthelxſs 
remain in full force; nor does her majeſty ſup- 
poſe the convention obligatory, as far as it re- 
lates to him; ſhe conſequently muſt make new 
arrangemen ts, or proceed by legal proceſs, ac- 
cording to the good right ſhe poſſeſſes, with the 

1 | duke 
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e Ae Deanmonm, when he ſhall happen to 
; ſucceed the elector palatine. 

I imagine that, from the reaſons here. al- 
leged, which are all demonſtrated facts, your 
majeſty will be convinced the word deſpot, 
| which you have employed, and which at the 
leaſt I abhor as much as yourſelf, is ſuperfluous; 
and that, as emperor, I have done nothing in 
all this affair more than promiſe to each perſon 
who ſhall complain formally to me that his 
claims ſhall be attended to, and juſtice promptly 
adminiſtered. Neither has her majeſty the em- 
preſs queen done any thing more than aſſert 
her rights, which ſhe has confirmed by a free 
convention; conſequently ſhe will employ all 
the means that are in her power, in the defence 
of her poſſeſſions. 

Such js the true ſtate of the anon, which 
is reduced to an enquiry whether or not any law 
of the empire prevents an elector from making 
an agreement with his neighbour, and entering 
into a convention which is to their mutual con- 
venience, without the interference of a third 


perſon. I ſhall tranquilly wait the anſwer you 


ſhall pleaſe to write, or cauſe to be written. I 
have learnt ſo many uſeful leſſons already from 


| Tour majeſty that, were I not a citizen of the. 
world, 
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world, and affected by the cruel ſufferings with 

which ſome millions of beings might from our 
conteſts be afflicted, I ſhould almoſt add I ſhould 
not be vexed were you to teagh me to become 
a good general. Your majeſty may nevertheleſs 
be aſſured that the maintenance of peace, eſpe- 
cially with yourſelf, whom I honour and truly 
love, is my ſincere defire; and that, in my 


| opinion, four hundred thouſand brave men 


ought not to be employed in mutual murder. 
And to what purpoſe ? What good would re- 


ſult? Which of the parties can foreſee what 


might be the conſequences? Such are truly my 
reflections, and as ſuch I venture to communi- 
cate them to your majeſty, with all poſſible cor- 
diality and frankneſs, and remain, with the 
higheſt and moſt perfect conſideration, | 
Sir and brother, 
Your majeſty's 
Good brother and couſin, ; 
JO S E PH, 


Lotter written by the King to the Liab from 


Schænwalde, dated April 18th, 1778. 
SIR and BroTHER, Eg | 
THE marks of friendſhip which your Imperial 
majeſty has deigned to afford me are to me of 
ineſtimable 
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pdt vikic 7 for cereididy ud make reſpects, 


and permit me to ſay no one perſonally loves 


you, more than I do. Though unforeſeen 


| cauſes give birth 'to a diverſity of opinions on 


political ſubjects, this in no degree changes thoſe 


ſenſations of which my heart is conſcious, in 


your majeſty's favour. Since your majeſty ther- 
fore approves the frankneſs with which, accord- 


ing to my cuſtom, I ſpeak, on thoſe ' weighty 


affairs which at preſent conſtitute the principal 


objects that employ our thoughts, I am de- 


| Grous of affording you this ſatisfaction, on. con · 


dition you will always continue the ſame indul- 


| gence, in behalf of my fincerity, which you 
| have hitherto kindly granted. 


Let me previouſly intreat you not to imagine 
is ſeduced by mad ambition, I have the 
phrenzy of deſiring to erect myſelf the arbitrator 
of ſovereigns. The ardent paſſions in me are 
extinguiſhed, at my time of life they would be 
unſeaſonable, and my reaſon preſcribes bounds 


to the ſphere of my activity. I only intereſt 


myſelf in the recent events of Bavaria,. becauſe 


with theſe are complicated the intereſts of all 


the princes of the empire, of the number of 


whom I am one. And how have I proceeded ? 


I have examined the laws and the Germanic 


conftitutions, as well as the article of the peace 
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of Weſtphalia, "relative to Bavaria. To the 


whole of theſe I have compared the act which 
has lately taken place; to ſee whether theſe laws 
and theſe treaties might be reconciled with the 
ſeizure of Bavaria; and I confeſs that, inſtead 
of the rights which I defired there to a [ 
| have found the very reverſe, 
That I may more clearly explain my remarks 
to your Imperial majeſty, ſuffer me to draw a 


compariſon, I will ſuppoſe that the preſent” 


reigning branch of the landgraves of Heſſe was 
on the point of becoming extinct, and that the 
elector of Hanover, by a treaty ſigned with the 
laſt of the heirs of theſe princes, ſhould ſeize 


on Heſſe, under the pretext of his conſent. 
The princes of Rheinfels, who are of the ſame 


family, would no doubt reclaim the inheritance, 
becauſe the poſſeſſor of a fief is no more than 
the life landlord, and, according to all the feu- 
dal laws, neither could transfer nor diſpoſe of 
his poſſeſſions, without the conſent of the heirs 


at law; that is to ſay of the princes of Rheinfels; 


conſequently, in every legal court, the elector 


of Hanover would be convicted of having taken 
poſſeſſion by force of arms of a diſ puted inheri- 
tance, and would loſe his cauſe with coſts of ſuit. | 


Different is the caſe of the ſucceſſion of an ex- 
ny family; of ſuch an inheritance the heirs 


vor. Iv, > oP have 
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have a right to take poſſeſſion, 2s has been 
practiſed in Saxony at the deceaſe of the dukes 
of Merſeburg, Naumburg, and Zeitz. Such 
have hitherto been the laws and cuſtoms of the 
holy Roman empire. 

Ino come to che right of regredience, which 
has been mentioned in the manifeſto publiſhed 
by the Imperial court. I remember that, in 
the year 1740, the king of Poland endeavoured 
do exert this right, to ſubſtantiate the claims 

which he made on Bohemia, as the haſband of 


dhe queen his conſort; and I recollect that the 


Auſtrian miniſters at that time warmly refuted 
the arguments which the miniſters of Saxony 
deduced from the right, which the former per- 
fevered in affirming to be ineffectual and inad- 
miſſible. And can that right which is impotent 
at one time become valid at another? I own to- 
your Imperial majeſty. ſuch reaſonin 8 to me ap» 
pears contradiftory. 

| Your majeſty adds, in your letter, that what- 
ever relates to the duke de Deuxponts may be 
accommodated with him at the death of the 

elector of Bavaria. Permit me to aſk, why not 
accommodated at preſent? For, in reality, this 
is but to cheriſh the ſeeds of new troubles and 
ne diviſions, when there is no impediment to 
putting an end to them at preſent. 5 


* 
* Yy ” 
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a api has Laddie went 
lubject of the elector of Saxony, whom you wiſh 
to conſign over to the elector palatine. In or- 
der to ſatisfy the former the latter muſt be en- 
firely ſtripped. And are there no better expe - 
dients to be found? I imagine this to be an 

affair well worthy of attention; and theſe ex pe- 
dients, be they what they may, ſhould be named, 
for they will ſerve as fixed points on which the 
negotiators may treat. 

In fine, ſince your Imperial majeltemboldens 
by permitting me to ſpeak. the truth, and ſince 
you are ſo worthy the truth ſhould be ſpoken 
to you, while opening my heart, I ſhall not 
meet your diſgpprobation by offering a few 
ideas which may tend to conciliation. I never- 
theleſs believe a diſcuſſion of that nature muſt 
neceſſarily be treated on by miniſters appointed 
for the purpoſe. You will determine whether 
you think proper to ſend orders on the ſubject 
to count Cobenzl, or to appoint. any other per- 
ſon, the better to accelerate a work ſo advan- 
tageous to humanity. I will allow it is a chaos 
that will be difficult to reftore to order; but 
the praſpect of difficulty ought to encourage 
and not to repel; if too great to be overcome, 
We at t leaſt requires N N be 


* 2 made 


1 
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made; and, if peace be ſincerely wiſhed, it 
ought to be cemented in the moſt durable man- 
hee.” SY 109529 37, QF. 149 9 MSHEO3 G3 
Your majeſty will reſt perſuaded I never can 
confound any diſputes with the conſideration in 
which I hold your perſon. You have been 
. pleaſed to joke with me. Your majeſty has no 
need of a maſter. - You will. a& whatever part 
you ſhall think proper, for Heaven has endowed 
you with uncommon talents. You will eafily | 
recolle& that Lucullus had never commanded 
an army, when he was ſent by the Roman ſenate 
into Pontus. Here had he ſcarcely arrived be- 
fore, as a firſt attempt, he vanquiſhed Mithri- 
dates. May your Imperial majeſty be the win - 
ner of victories, and I ſhall be the firſt to ap- 
plaud; though I cannot but add K it never 


de when oppoſing me. 
l am, with every ſentiment of the moſt per- 


ect eſteem, and all poſſible conſideration, ; 
Sir and brother, 
- Your Imperial majeſty's 
Good brother and couſin F 
FREDERIC. 


_ Letter 


it 
1 


* 
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Letter from the Emperor. 


Königſgrætz, April the 190 rok.” 


| SIR AND 'BroTHER, 


IAM very ſenſibly affected by the kind letter 
which I have juſt received from your majeſty; 
and; were the high conſideration, and I may 
venture to affirm the true friendſhip, which 1 
have ever perſonally entertained for you, capa- 


ble of increaſe, it would certainly be effected 
by your majeſty” s letter, 


I ſhall impart the 


humane plans with which it abounds, and which 


are ſo well worthy of a man ſo great, to her 
_ majeſty the empreſs queen; but I may pre- 


viouſly affure you her Imperial majeſty has al- 
ready given, and will again repeat, all neceflary 


' inſtructions to Cobenzl, that he may accept and 


endeavour to accede to all conciliatory propo- 


ſitions, as far as they are decent and poſſible, 
not forgetting what her majeſty owes to herſelf 


and her monarchy, in order to remove, as well 


for the preſent as in future, the ſcourge of war 
from our reſpective ſtates. 
the attempt may appear, if the parties are equally 


However difficult 


willing, it may be accompliſhed; and we ſhall. 
thereby mutually acquire fame much more laſt. 


V3 


ing a 


$64 P5Fnvnors won. 


ing than all the glory victory beſtows; while 
benedictions from all our ſubjects, and the pre- 
ſervation of ſuch multitudes of men, will be ta 
us the moſt ſplendid of trophies. Nor can any 
one be ſenſible of tlie value of ſuch bleſſings 
but thoſe who are conſcious how great is the 
good of rendering men happy. _ 
While ſpeaking to me of the means of p pre- 
ſerving peace, your majeſty ſeems willing to 
make-war on my underſtanding, by the too 
Aattering compliments you are pleaſed to pay 
me, and which well might diſorder my brain, 
did I nat know how deficient I am in experience 
and abilities. Diſtant as I am by character from 
vanity, and from taking pleaſure in being flat. 
tered, I will nevertheleſs confeſs I am not inſen- 
fible. to the eſteem and approbation of ſo ex- 
cellent a judge as your majeſty. I intreat you 
to remain indubitably perſuaded of the very 
high ſentiments of perfect conſideration and ſin- 
cere friendſhip with which I am, during life, 
perſonally c devoted to you. I remain, 
Sir and brother, | 
Your majeſty's_ 
Good brother and couſin, 
| JOSEPH, 


Letter 
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Letter 4 the King' own band-writing 10 the Em- 
peror. | 


65 Schilmwalde; Au zoth, uh 
Stix and BROT, | 
NOTHING could be more glorious to your | 
Imperial majeſty than the reſolution you have 
condeſcended to take, to endeavour to avert 
the riſing ſtorm, by which ſo many innocent 


people are menaced. The ſucceſs, fir, which 


the moſt illuſtrious warriors have gained over 
their enemies, is divided among many perſons 
who have concurred to obtain it, by their valour 


and their conduct. But the benefits which ſo- 
vereigns confer on humanity are attributed ſolely 


to themſelves, becauſe they partake of the good- 


neſs of their characters, as well as of the eleva- 


tion of their genius. There is no kind of fame 
to which your majeſty may not aſſert your 
claims, whether it relates to deeds of arms or 
to acts of moderation. I believe you equally 
capable of both. Your Imperial majeſty may 
reſt perſuaded I ſhall act without diſguiſe, and 
with the urmoſt ſincerity employ every means of 
conciliation that can be propoſed; in order, on 


the one part, to prevent the effuſion of innocent 


blood; and on the other, fir, to demonſtrate 
the ſentiments of admiration in which I hold 


U4 you 


—— — —— <A Bon —V2— —— — — — — 


| | 
| 


1 5 * _ dure that may tend to ſtop the pro- 
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N you perſonally, and the profound impreſſions 
which will never be effaced from my heart, 


I hope your Imperial majeſty will reſt per- 
ſuaded that, when I venture to ſpeak of the ſenti- 
ments I perſonally entertain for you, I uſe the 
pure and ſimple language of truth. I am rather 


accuſed of a too open fincerity than of flattery, 


and am incapable of ſaying what I do not think, 


In the mean time, and while it ſhall pleaſe your 


Imperial majeſty to regulate the important nego- 
tiation in queſtion, I intreat you will believe me, 
with every feeling of the moſt perfect eltern 


and the higheſt conſideration, 


Sir and brother, 
Your Imperial majeſty's g 


| Good brother and couſin, | 
FREDERIC. 


Copy of a Letter from the Ruſtan 1 at 
Vienna, mn n 5 * the King. : 


Sins, | 
HER majeſty the 83 queen has confided 


to me the reſolution ſhe has taken to diſpatch 
her envoy, M. Thugut, to your majeſty, who is 


charged with à letter addreſſed to you, as well 


grels 


4* 


, 


7 
» 
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greſs of the miſunderſtanding which has hap- 
pened between the two courts. She has re- 
quired me to provide him with a paſſport, as in 
the name of a perſon who is in the ſervice of my 
auguſt ſovereign, as well as with a letter for your 
majeſty. ” 

I have obeyed her commands, and conformed 
| to her wiſhes, with the leſs heſitation becauſe I 


have ſuppoſed the commiſſion M. Thugut has 


undertaken will be agreeable to your majeſty. 

Nothing will equal my happineſs if, after 
1 acted as an inſtrument in Promoting the 
moſt heroic action of the reign of your majeſty, 
that of conferring peace on Germany at the head 
of your puiſſant armies, I may venture to flatter 
myſelf that your majeſty will deign to accept the 
homage which, on this occaſion, I lay at your 
feet, and thoſe ſentiments of the moſt profound 
reſpect with which I am, 


Sire, 


Your majeſty's 
_ Moſt bumble, moſt obedient, and moſt 


Submiſſive ſervant, 
DEMETRIUS Prince wor mack wenn 


Vienna, July the 12th, 1778, 8 | 
- The 


* rosrnvανe wenEs. 


er tur of Kg Pome Ge 4 
. 5 * 17th, 1778. 


. 


; Stn, : | 
Notwithſtanding that the laſt negotiation with 


we court of Vienna has been interrupted, I am 
not ſo averſe to peace but that, if this court ſhall 
make acceptable propoſals, and which may be 
tetonciled to the maintenance of the ſyſtem of 
the Germanic body, I ſhall ever be very much 
diſpoſed to receive them; and if M. Thugut be 
charged with any propoſition I ſhall not, for the 
good of humanity, refuſe to hear him, and to 
make a laſt effort to put an end to theſe troubles. 

1 pray God, fir, that he will be pleaſed to take 


1990 into his holy _— 


cu of a Latter from ber Majeſty the Empreſs 
Queen, ſent by the Sieur Touget. 


YO BRoTHER, AND Covsin, 


FROM the recal of baron Riedeſel, and is 
entrance of your majeſty's troops into Bohemia, 
I behold, with extreme ſenſibility, a new war 


nega out, My age, and the deſire I have to 
preſerve 
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oroſerve peace, are known to the whole world, 
nor can I afford a more evident proof then by. | 
the ſtep I now take; My maternal heart i 
juſtly alarmed when I recolle& that two of my 
ſons, and a beloved ſon-in-law, are at the army. 

1 a& at preſent without having informed the 
_ emperor my ſon, and I requeſt your majeſty 
will ſuffer the affair to remain totally ſecrer, be. 
its ſucceſs what it may. My wiſhes tend to 
renew arid terminate the negotiation thus far 
conducted by his majeſty the emperor, and 
broken off, to my very great regret. This 
letter will be delivered into your own hands by 
the baron Thugut, who is provided with in- 
ſtructions and full powers. Ardently wiſhing 
our hopes may be accompliſhed, agreeable to 
gur dignity and to our mutual ſatisfaction, I 
intreat your majeſty to reply with ſimilar ſenti- 
ments to the ſtrong deſire I have that our good 
intelligence ſhould be for ever re-eſtabliſhed, 
for the good of the human race, and e of 
pur families. 


I remain your majeſty's. 3 
Good ſiſter and couſin, | 
MARIA THERESA,. 


1 
. Copy 
#-3% 4 
9 
1 a þ 


ar of 4 8 10 the er Leiter from the ; 
| Empreſs Queen. 
The I "th. 


THIs moment intelligence i is arrived, of the 
8th and gth, from the camp, which informs me 
of the arrival of the armies in preſence of each 
other. I am the more eager to expedite the pre- 
ſent diſpatches leſt ſome accident ſhould change 

the ſituation of affairs. After the departure of 
Thugut, I intend to ſend a courier off for the 
emperor, that I may thereby perhaps prevent 
ſome precipitate ſtep which, with * my heart, 
1 wiſh to prevent. 
I am your majeſty's 
Good fiſter and couſin, 
- MARIA THERESA. 


Copy of the full Power given under the hand of the 
Empress Queen, the Original of which was re- 
turned to the Sicur Thugut, at Welſaorf, on the 
' . 19th of July, 1778. 
I HEREBY give full powers to the baron von 
Thugut, that he may conclude a convention with 
| his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, according to 
| ſuch i intentions as I have confided to him. 
MARIA THERE s A. 
a 12th, 1778. 
Copy 
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n 
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q sf the Propof tions of ber Muy the arri 
8 Queen, = | 
"I. The empreſs queen, of her — — pol⸗ 
ſeſſions in Bavaria, ſhall preſerve an extent of 
country equiyalent to a million in revenue, and 
ſhall reſtore the remainder to the elector pala- 
tine. | 
II. She will inceflantly 1 vi the elec- 
tor palatine concerning an exchange to be made, 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties, between theſe 
poſſeſſions and ſome other part of Bavaria, the _ 
revenue of which ſhall not exceed a million, and 
which ſhall neither be in the vicinity of Ratiſbon 
nor have the inconvenience of dividing Bavaria, " 0 
| as the preſent poſſeſſions do. 
III. She will unite her good offices to thoſe 
of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, to obtain 
without delay a juſt and equitable accommoda- 
tion between the elector palatine and the elector 
of Saxony, relative to the claims of the latter 
over the allodial inheritance of Bavaria. 775 


an why the Addition made by the King, to 2 * 
| Propoſitions. 


IV. May not the empreſs give up is 
claims over ſome gels in Saxony, to the ſove- 


3 | reignty 


vos rund vs won kt. 


ty of which the makes pretence in l 


wy queen of Bohemia? 
v. May not the duke of Mecklenburg be 


indemnified, by obtaining ſome {mall fief of 
the empire? 4 
VI. Is it yet agreed to regulate the ſuccel- 


non of Bareuth and Anſpach according to the 


ſtipulations in the treaty, further adding that 
the elector of Saxony ſhall cauſe eventual ho- 
mage to be rendered to himſelf from the two 
margraviats, and that the king of Pruſſia ſhall, 
in like manner, receive homage from Luſatia? 

VII. Is che blockade of the city of Ratiſbon, 
in which the diet of the . is  afſerbled, to 


7 be raiſed? 


Such are nearly the points ith muſt be 
agreed to, in order that the Preliminaries may 
* 8 BE 


0 f he Aer ofthe ing to the Mis Lads, | 
Ju , 78. 
Mapa Ap Sisrzä, 1 


M. TH UGUT has preſented the hw with 
which he was charged by your Imperial and 
royal ' majeſty. No perſon here knows him, 
nor ſhall any one be informed that he has been 
hore. n was worthy of the character of your 

Imperial 


* 
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Imperial and royal majeſty to give marks af 
magnanimity and moderation in à litigiqus 
affair, after having maintained the ſucceſſion of 
your anceſtors with heroic fortitude. The ten- 
der attachment which your Imperial majeſty 
| betokens for the emperor, your ſon, and for 


- princes af ſo much merit, muſt acquire you the 


applaule of all feeling hearts; and this, if poſ- 
ſible, increaſes the high conſideration in which 
I hold your ſacred perſon. Baron Thugut has 
Pa ſome points, to ſerve as a baſis 
for a ſuſpenſiou of arms. I have been obliged 
| wo add. ſome articles, part of which were before 
agreed on, and others which I imagine will meet 
with no dificulty, _ 
In the meantime, madam, till the anſwer ar- 


rives, I ſhall ſo regulate my proceedings that 
your Imperial majeſty ſhall have nothing to 
fear for the hlood- royal, or in behalf of an em- 
peror whom I love and whom I reſpect, although 
our principles diſagree, as * they relate to 
the affairs of Germany. | 
M. Thugut is immediately to ron for Vi- 
enna, and I believe that in ſix or ſeven days he 
may return. I ſhall, in the interim, ſend for 
ſuch miniſters as are neceſſary to conclude the 
negotiation, ſhould your Imperial majeſty deign 
to conſent to ſome neceſſary articles, which I 
4 __- Rave. 


3 
| have added, in order chat the pr lic 
0 be ſigned. 8 


„ resrfuuovs works," 


ninaries 


N am, with the higheſt confideration, 
Madamand fiſter, „ .. 5 
Your Im perial and royal We 8 
Good brother and couſin, 
| 2 . * D E R I Got 


l 45 "4 , | . | Kt 4 's i by ; Bit 
; [ 


. 
* 
1 N 24 4 


o. of . ſecond Latter from ber Imperial Majeſty 


tbe Empreſs Queen, ſent under a" cover from 
Prince Gallitzin, without . Eiter oe" that 
2 e 


July the 22d, 2 


hm. Brorarn, AND Covsix, _— 


THUGUT arrived here yeſterday, * very lite; 
and delivered me the letter from your majeſty, 
dated on the 17th inſtant. I there, to my great 
ſatisfaction, read ſentiments conformable to my 
own, relative to peace, 'as well as the various 
obliging things you are pleaſed to ſay. Hav- 
ing informed the emperor of the journey of 
Thugut, I will immediately communicate to him 
the anſwer that has been brought back. I ſhall 


OO; as ſoon as I am. able, to ſend every ex- 
3 . | planation 


3 
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planation which you require. I remain , in the 
mean time, | 


Sir, brother, and couſin, Te Len n 
Your good ſiſter and cath in, 
MARIA THERESA.: 


Copy f the Ae. of the King to the above Letter, f 
8 the "50k 1778. 
MADAM-AND SISTER, 
THE letter which your Imperial and royal 
| majeſty has had the goodneſs to write to me is 
ſafely arrived. I ſhall wait, madam, till you 
and your auguſt ſon ſhall think proper to de- 
termine concerning the preſent fituation of af- 
fairs, having good reaſon to predi& happy con- 
ſequences from their wiſdom and moderation. 
I reiterate to your Imperial and royal majeſty 
the affurances which I have before given you, 
that I ſhall ſo well regulate my proceedings that 
you may remain undiſturbed, concerning the 
ſafety of perſons who are to you, by right, ſo 


dear and precious. Nothing deciſive ſhall hap- 


pen before your Imperial and royal majeſty ſhall 
have thought proper to return your anſwer. I 
FOL- 1, * am, 
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aw, with all admiration, and the en con · 
ſideration, 
Madam and ler, | 
Your Imperial and royal majeſty's 
Good brother and couſin, = 
 FREDERIC. 


X Cry of 4 Latter from the King to ber Majeſty the 
Empreſs — 
July the 28th, 1778. 


MAbau AND SISTER, 


HOWEVER reluctant I may be to impor- 
tune your Imperial and royal majeſty by letters, 
I have nevertheleſs thought it my duty, under 

the preſent circumſtances, to lay before you 
| ſome ideas which I have conceived, relative to 
the general pacification of Germany. I have 
| ſuppoſed them ſuch as were moſt proper {| peedily 

to conciliate the preſent diſputes. I ſubmit them 


to. the ſuperior intelligence of your Imperial 


_ majeſty; and even, ſhould you not think them 
acceptable, I intreat you will attribute them 
to nothing but the ſincerity with which I enter 
into your pacific views, and the deſire I have to 
ſave ſo many innocent people from the misfor- 
tunes and wretchedneſs which are the inevitable 
7 | | attendants 
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attendants upon war, I am, with ſentiments of 
the higheſt conſideration, 

Madam and ſiſter, 
Your Imperial and royal majeſty's 
Good brother and couſin, _ 
FREDERIC. 


Copy of the Propoſitions, annere io the above Letter, 


far a new general Plan of Reconciliation. 


I. Her majeſty the empreſs queen ſhall re- 
ſtore the elector palatine whatever ſhe is at pre- 


ſent poſſeſſed of, in Bohemia and the Upper 


Palatinate. In return, the elector ſhall cede to 
her the diſtrict of Burghauſen, from Paſſau, on 
the banks of the Inn, to the confluence of the 


Salza; and on the banks of the Salza, to the 
frontiers of Salzburg, near Wildſhut; the re- 


mainder of the diſtrict of Burghauſen, as well as 
the river of the Inn, being to appertain to the 
palatine family. By this means the court of 
Vienna will obtain, without diſpute, a great and 
fertile province, which will add to the uni- 
formity of Auſtria; a province which is bor- 
dered by a fine river, and which contains the 


fortreſs of Schardingen, with other conſiderable 


erg Bavaria will not be divided in two parts; 
5 ol and 
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and the city of Ratiſbon, as well as the diet, will : 
remain free. 
II. Should the court of Vienna find any! re- 
pugnance to afford the Palatine houſe indemni- 
fication by the ceding of any diſtrict, this ſhe. 
may in ſome ſort affect, though in no manner 
proportionate to the ceſſion made, by renounc- 
ing her feudalities, or rights of ſovereignty, in 
the Upper Palatinate and Saxony, and by pay- 
ing a million of crowns to the elector of Saxony. 
The court of Vienna, if ſhe ſhall conform to 
the two laſt articles, will ſatisfy the elector of 
Saxony for his allodial claims, inſtead of the 
elector palatine, who thus will be releaſed from 
the obligations he is under to Saxony, and in 
ſome meaſure indemnified for the loſs of the 
diſtrict of Burghauſen. For the further gratifi- 
cation of the elector of Saxony, the ſmall princi- 
pality of Mindelheim may be added as a free 
allodial, together with the little diſtrict of Ro- 
, thenberg, appertaining to the Upper Palatinate, 
but included within the territory of Nurnberg. 
| Every conſideration of equity, honour and in- 
' tereſt, require that the exchange of the diſtricts, 
occupied in Bavaria, the ſatisfaction of the 
WAR of Palatine and the elector of Saxony, 
and i in general the arrangement of the Bava- 


rian ſucceſſion, ſhould | not be referred to any 
particular 


Py 
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particular, diſcuſſion and negotiation ; but that 
all ſhould be regulated at preſent with the con- 
currence of his majeſty, the king. of Pruſſia, as 
the friend and ally of the two families. This 
plan may be propoſed. to them, and the two 
electors invited to accede to it, as ſoon as 
their Imperial majeſties ſhall come to terms with 


his majeſty the king of Pruſſia; and there is 
every reaſon to hope they will not refuſe, the 


nature of the plan and all circumſtances con- 
ſidered. 


III. As ſoon as the Bavarian ſucceſſion ſhall 


be thus arranged, her Imperial majeſty, as well 
as the elector of Saxony, ſhall renounce 
all future claims over Bavaria and the Upper 
Palatinate; and the expreſs ſucceſſion of theſe 
two countries ſhall be aſcertained, without. ex- 
ception, to the princes palatine of Deuxponts, 


after the preſent line of Sulzbach ſhall become 


extinct. | 
Vs The fiefs which have been left vacant 


in the empire, by the death of the laſt elector of 
Bavaria, ſhall be conferred on the elector pala- 


tine, and after him on the line of Deuxponts. 
V. His,majeſty he emperor will pleaſe to 


confer one of theſe ſmall fiefs on the dukes of 


Mecklenburg, or otherwiſe grant them. the pri- 


vilege de non appellando throughout their dutchy, | 
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to indemnify them for their claims over a part 
of the landgraviat of Leuchtenberg. 

VI. Their majeſties, the emperor and the 
empreſs queen, will pleaſe to renounce their 
rights of feudality, or others, which the crown 
of Bohemia might have in the countries of 
Anſpach and Bareuth, and engage never to 


| oppoſe the incorporation of the countries of 


Anſpach and Bareuth with the primogeniture 
of the electorate of Brandenbourg. Should his 


| majeſty the king of Pruſſia and the elector of 


Saxony come to any agreement for an exchange 
of the countries of Anſpach and Bareuth, in lieu 
of the margraviats of Lower and Upper Luſatia, 
and ſome other diſtricts, as ſhall be to them con- 
venient, their Imperial and royal majeſties ſhall 
in no manner counteract ſuch exchange, but 
ſhall rather, in ſuch caſe, renounce all right of 
feudality, reverſion, purchaſe, or other claims 
which they may have over Luſatia entire, or 
over ſome parts of the country ; ſo that his ma- 
- zeſty, the king of Pruſſia, and his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, may poſſeſs that country free from all | 
claims, on the part of the houſe of Auſtria. 
This plan appears conformable to equity, and 
to circumſtances, and to be to the utmoſt adyan- 
tage to the houſe of Auſtria. If theſe articles 
ſhould be agreed on, 1 it will not be difficult to 


form | 
/ 
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form them into preliminaries, or into a definitive 


Copy of a third Letter from ber augen _ 


Empre 95 Queen. 
Auguſt the iſt, 


"0 BroTHER, AND Cousix, 


BARON Thugut was about to depart, on his 
return to your majeſty, when your letter, of the 
28th of July, came to hand, accompanied. with 
a new plan of general reconciliation. 1 had 
charged him to give every explanation which 
you could have wiſhed, and to make reciprocal 
propoſitions, on my part, which I imagined 
might lead to our mutual agreement. But 
thoſe which your majeſty has juſt remitted me, 
very much to my regret, ſo highly alter the ſitua- 
tion of affairs that it is not poſſible I ſhould im- 
mediately determine on an anſwer. This I will 
_ endeavour to give as ſoon as may be, to inform 
you of which I ſend the preſent, begging you to 
remain perſ uaded of the conſideration with which 
I am, 

Sir, brother, and couſin, 


Your majeſty's 
| Good ſiſter and coufin, 


MARIA THERESA. 
X4 


w_ 8 5 n 5 


a Di the King's Wee to the above Letter, 
Auguſt the 5th, 1778. 
+ Mavan, S15TER, AND Covsix, 5 

IJ HAVE juſt received the letter which your 
royal and Imperial majeſty has had the goodneſs 
to write to me; I am ſenſible, madam, that af- 
fairs of ſuch importance well demand ſerious de- 
liberation. I therefore ſhall patiently wait the 
reſolutions which, your royal and Imperial ma- 
jeſty ſhall take, and which you will deign to 
communicate to me by the baron Thugut, with 
an aſſurance of the ſentiments of the higheſt con- 
fideration with which I ſhall ever remain, 


| Madarn, fiſter, and couſin, 
Your Im perial and royal majeſty* s 
— 1 fe. brother and couſin, 
F R EDER I 0, 


. Copy: 1 forth Letter from her 2 the 
872 _— Queen. | 
| » Auguſt the 6th. 
SIR, BROTHER, AND CovusIN, 


IN my letter of the firſt inſtant, I informed 
your majeity that I would remit my thoughts on 


the propoſition of a new plan of general recon- 
ciliation. 
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ciliation. Thugut is in conſequence charged 
to lay before you a counter-propoſal on my part, 


at once to terminate the miſeries of a cruel and 
deſtructive war. I refer you to what Thugut 


ſhall communicate, and wo with al confide- 


ration, 
Sir, brother, and couſin, 

- Your majeſty's 3 
Good ſiſter and couſin, 


MARIA THERESA. 


2 of the Counter- propo ſal Which is mentioned 
in the above Letter. 


T HE empreſs queen, not being actuated by 


views of aggrandiſement, and principally deſir- 


ing only the ſupport of her own dignity, her 


political reſpect, and the balance of power in 


Germany, her ſaid majeſty declares that ſhe is 
diſpoſed and determined to reſtore whatever ſhe 
has cauſed her troops to occupy in Bavaria, and 


the Upper Palatinate, and to releaſe the elector 


palatine from the engagements into which he 
entered with her, by the convention of the third 


of January, on condition ine qua non that it ſhall 
pleaſe his Pruſſian majeſty to bind himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors in due form, not to reunite the 


two 


f 
| 
j 
1 
N i 
' 
| 
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two margraviats of Bareuth and Anſpach to the 
_ elder branch of his family, ſo long as any ſecon- 
dary branch ſhall remain, according to the 
ſtipulations in the Pragmatic ſanction of the 
houſe of Brandenbourg; which, having been 
confirmed by the emperors and the empire, has 
obtained the force of a public law. As by the 
means of ſuch regulation the whole Bavarian 
ſucceſſion will be reſtored to its primitive ſtate, 
the diſcuſſion and judgment of the claims of 
the other intereſted parties to tlie ſaid ſucceſſion 
vill be remitted to the common courts of juſ- 
tice, as prefcribed by the laws and conſtitution 
of the empire, conformable to what his Pruſſian 
majeſty did himſelf from the beginning propoſe. 


F Copy of the ome of the King to the above Letter. 
Auguſt the 10th, 1778. 


MapDan, S157ER, AND CovusI1N, 

M. THUGUT delivered the letter to me 
which your Imperial and royal majeſty had the 
goodneſs to write. He delivered in the propo- 
ſitions with which he was charged, and, as they 
| were not conciliatory, he remarked the diſlike 
I teſtified to their acceptance. He told me that 
there perhaps were ſtill other means for the 
pacißcation of the troubles of Germany, and 

8 that 
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that he had been ordered, by your Imperial 


and royal majeſty, to make overtures accord- 


ingly. Hearing this, I propoſed that he ſhould 
confer with my miniſters, in order that it might 


be known whether this laſt expedient would be 
more ſucceſsful than the preceding had been. 


Your Imperial and royal majeſty will at leaſt be 
my witneſs that, ſhould not this ſalutary work 
be brought to a happy concluſion, it will be no 
fault of mine. I am, with the higheſt conſide · 
ration, Es; 5 
Madam, ſiſter, and couſin, 


Your Imperial and royal majeſtys 


Good brother and couſin, 
FRED ERIC. 
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STATE PAPERS, 


T hat relate to the N egotiation of Brau- 


nau, which, after that of Welſdorf, 
between the King and the Sieur von 


Thugut, was carried on at the Convent 


of Braunau, between the Sieur von 


Thugut and the two Pruſſian Miniſters, 
Count Finckenſtein and the Sieur von 
Hertzberg, but which only continued 
from the 13th to the 15th of Augult, 

when it was interrupted ®, . 


* 


* 


- * 
» - - 


* 'Theſe papers have already been printed at the end of a 
memorial which 1s explanatory of their purport,and is entitled, 
Declaration ulterieure de S. M. le Roi de Prufſe aux Etats de 
P Empire au mois d Odobre 1778; or, . The final Declaration 
44 of his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia to the Statesof the Empire, 
& jn the month of October 1778.” But, as this memorial is 
become ſcarce, it is ſuppoſed proper to reprint the papers here, 

becauſe they throw ſo mugh light on the whole affair * the Ba- 
varian ſucceſſion. 
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STATE PAPERS, 


No. I. Propoſition of her Majeſty the Empreſs 
Queen, which was remitted to the Ring by M. 
von Thugut, at the camp of Welſdorf, in Bo- 
hemia, the 11th of Auguſt 1778, and afterward 
to the Pruſſian Miniſters of Braunau. As the 
Sieur von Thugut confeſſed himſelf that it had 

| been declined by the King at Welſdorf, it was 
only produced, but was thrown aſide, and be 
immediately made the Propoſition which is con- | 
tained under No. II. 


{ 
+ 
5 
14 
1 
7. 
+1 
2 
5 


HE ape tion No. I. is the ſame which 
| has already been cited page 313; it is there- 
fore omitted here, and only noticed as a part of 
| the negotiation. 


No. I. Propoftions of ber Majeſty the Empreſs 
Queen, which M. von Thugut remitted to the 
Miniſters of the King, during the firſt Confe- 
rence held at the Convent of Braunau, in Bo- 
mia, Aupuſt the 13th, 1778. 

: I. The 
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I. The empreſs queen will reſtrict the advaiis. 
tages which ought to reſult to her from her 
claims over the Bavarian ſucceſſion, and her 
convention made with the elector palatine, to 
the acquiſition of a, revenue of no more than 
one million of florins. | 
II. The elector palatine nl the palatine 
houſe, in return, ſhall cede to the empreſs 
queen, and ſhall reſpectively exchange with 
her, that part of Bavaria and of the Upper Pala- 
tinate included within the limits which are here 
immediately indicated. ©. - 
The line of demarcation ſhall begin bela 
Kufſtein, in the county of Tyrole; it ſhall fol- 
low the courſe of the Inn, as far as Waſſerburg; 'Y 
from thence it ſhall be continued toward Land- 
ſhut, to Lanckwat, afterward to Perbing, Do- 
nauſtauf, Nittenau, Neuburg, and Retz, as far 
as Waldmunchen, along the high road winch 
leads to Toms, in Bohemia. | 
This ceſſion ſhall be made in the following 
manner. An exact eſtimate ſhall be obtained 
of the whole revenues of that extent of country. 
The, eſtimate ſhall be made on the ſpot, accord- 
ing to the original accounts of the general receipts, 
as they exiſt in the revenue accounts of Munich. 
It ſhall be regulated and verified by a commil- | 
ion, compoſed of a commiſſioner on, the part of 
EE Cu a a gp i. 


= 
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the empreſs queen, another on the part of the 
elector palatine, and a third pe by the 
duke de Deuxponts. 

The eſtimate being made, there ſhall be a 
pre-levy ® of a million of florins for the  preciput + 
which the empreſs queen ſhall reſerve to herſelf ; 
and her ſaid majeſty ſhall make an exact and 
faithful compenſation, for any ſurplus contained 
in this ceſſion, to the elector palatine of other 
poſſeſſions equal in revenue, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as the three commiſſioners, above mention- 
ed, ſhall freely and * agree on, among them- 


/ 


ſelyeh.-:: - 

The empreſs queen ſhall, in particular, cede 
to the elector palatine whatever ſhe poſſeſſes i in 
the circle of Suabia, provided that the revenues 
of the new acquiſition, which ſhe ſhall make in 

Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, after a de- 
duction of her preciput of a revenue of a million 
of florins, be found equal in revenues to her 
aforeſaid poſſeſſions in Suabia; the eſtimate of 
which ſhall in like manner be proved, by an 
examination of the original ſtatement of the re- 


A part dedufted en to the dinfion of the remain- 
| dere © | 
+ The previous deducton frm the whole; nearly ney 


mous to pre-levy. T. 
i | 1 | ceipts. 
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ceipts. Should the revenues of the new acqui - 
fition in Bavaria prove to be inferior, the cef- 


ſions which the empreſs queen ſhall make in 
Suabia fhall be proportionate; and, if the reve- 


nues of the acquiſitions in Bavaria and the 


Upper Palatinate ſhould exceed the preciput of 
the empreſs queen, together with the revenues 
of the Auſtrian poſſeſſions in the circle of 
Suabia, her ſaid majeſty ſhall, in like manner, 
equitably and faithfully indemnify the elector 
palatine, either by other ceſſions, of an equal 
revenue, in the Netherlands, or in taking upon 
berſelf a proportionate part of the debts of Ba- 
Daria, or in any other manner, as ſhall be freely 
and fully agreed on, by the three commiſſioners - 
before mentioned. 

III. Her majeſty the empreſs queen engages, 
in behalf of herſelf and her ſucceſſors, to make 
no oppoſition to the reunion of the two mar- 
graviats of Bareuth and Anſpach, to the elder 
branch of the electoral family of Brandenbourg ; 


and, ſhould his majeſty the king of Pruſſia find it 


convenient to make any exchange, between the 
countries of Bareuth and Anſpach and the 
Upper and Lower Luſatia, the empreſs queen, 
will not only deſiſt from impeding ſuch an ex- 
change, but, will afford it all the aid in her 
power; and particylarly <4 renouncing all her 

| claims 
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elaims of feudality, of reverſion, or others, on 
the Upper and Lower Luſatia. 

IV. During the preſent negotiation; the ade 
faction which is to be given to the elector of 
Saxony, on the part of the elector palatine, re- 
lative ta his allodial claims, ſhall be treated on, 
by the intervention of the united good offices of 
her majeſty the empreſs queen and his majeſty 
the king of Pruſſia. hy 

V. To facilitate the arrangement of the allo» 
dial claims of the elector of Saxony, the empreſs 
queen will renounce all het rights of feudality, 
and others which ſhe * over ſorne fiefs in 
Saxony. 

VI. Her majeſty the enifieſs quren will give 
her vote, in conjunction with his majeſty the 
king of Pruſſia, that the emperor and the em- 
pire may confer one of the ſmall vacant fiefs on. 
the duke of Mecklenburg, | 


No. III. The Aber of the Pruſian Mi iipers, t 
the Propoſitions which M. von Thugut brought 
to the King, on the Part of her Majeſty the 

Empreſs Queen. 
_ THESE pro poſt tions conſiſt iti an alternative, | 
the firſt part of which indicates that het majeſty 
the empreſs queen will reſtore whatever ſhe oc- 
cupies in Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, 
T4 __ © and 
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Pt: 
and releaſe the elector palatine from the engage- 
ments into which he entered with her, by the 
convention of the third of January, on condi- 
tion fine qua non that it ſhall pleaſe his Pruſſian 
majeſty to bind himſelf and his ſucceſſors, in 
due form, not to reunite the two margraviats of 
Bareuth and Anſ pach to the elder branch of his 
family, ſo long as any ſecondary branch ſhall 
remain, according to the ſtipulations in the Prag - 
matic ſanction of the houſe of Brandenbourg, 
which, having been confirmed by the emperors. 
and the empire, has obtained the force of a 
public law. This propoſition is inadmiſſible, 
for the reaſons which have already ſo often been 
alleged and explained in the conferences held 
at Berlin. The ſucceſſion to the margraviats 
of Anſpach and Bareuth inconteſtably appertain 
to the houſe of Brandenbourg only. It alone 
appertains to that houſe to regulate the order of 
its ſucceſſion; and that order has been regu- 
lated by the unanimous conſent of all the mem- 
bers of the ſaid houſe. The pretended Prag- 
matic ſa action i is nothing more than the will of 
the elector Albert I. which was made by that 
_ elector, and was, confirmed, at his requeſt, 
by the emperor Frederic III. It therefore was 
capable of being altered, and has been altered 
by his ſucceſſors, with the unanimous con- 
ſent of the members of the houſe of Bran- 
OO 
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denbourg. The Imperial confirmation, which 
is only a cuſtomary formality, can have no force, 
except in favour of the parties intereſted, which 
are the princes of Brandenbourg only, and by 
whom it has been renounced; it is incapable of 
being appealed to by any other ſtate of the em- 
pire, not intereſted in that order of ſucceſſion; 

and, for the ſame reaſon, no ſuch ſtate has any 
right to interfere in, or to diſpoſe of, that ſuc- 
ceſſion. The ſame may be affirmed of the em- 
pire, the concurrence of which to the aforeſaid 
confirmation of Frederic III. conſiſts in the ſim- 
ply announcing that confirmation, and avowing 
that it had been made with the conſent of the 
empire. 
From all theſe ne his majeſty the 
king of Pruſſia never can admit of any parity, 
or compenſation, between the regulated order 
of the inconteſtable ſucceſſion of his houſe, to 
the margraviats of Bareuth and Anſpach, and 
the unfounded claims, made by the houſe of 
Auſtria, to the Bavarian ſucceſſion, which ap- 
pertains only to the Palatine houſe, as has been 
| re in both caſes, in the moſt evident man- 
| Equity will not admit the refuſal of the 
2 propoſition to be attributed to any un- 
juſt deſire of aggrandiſement, which may be 


W to neighbouring princes. The king 
| FF „ 
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has given p roofs that are ſufficiently convincing 
of his diſinte reſtedneſs, through the whole courfe 
of the prece ding negotiation, by inſiſting only 
on the intereſt of his allies, without ſeeking any 
perſonal advantage. His majeſty is, beſide, too 
well perſuaded of the great knowledge, and dig- 
nified ſentiments, of her majeſty the empreſs 
queen, to imagine that this auguſt ſovereign 
can either envy or previouſly conteſt a legitimate 
ſucceſſion to the houſe of Brandenbourg, which 
is itſelf uncertain and diſtant ; or that ſhe can 
attach to this the ſupport of her dignity, her po- 
litical ref; pect, or the balance of power in Ger- 
many. 
The obſervation with which the firſt propo- 
ſition concludes would be good, and conform- 
able to the juſtice and the intentions of the king, 
if the propoſed arrangements could be reconciled 
to the inconteſtable claims of the houſe of Bran- 
denbourg. This arrangement is alſo mentioned in 
ſuch a manner that, if the thing could be called in 
- queſtion, it would ftill remain doubtful whether, 
under the name of the parties intereſted, the court 
of Vienna did not mean to reſume her claims, and 
to render them effettual by Jome other made, equally 
prejudicial, 
The ſecond part of the alternative propoſed 5 
by M. von Thugut contains a new arrange- 
N | ment, 
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ment, according to which the empreſs. queen 


wiſhes to acquire thoſe diſtrifts, of Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatinate, 'which are expreſſed in 


the ſecond article of the aforeſaid propoſitions, 


We have only to compare the line of demarca- 


tion, as deſcribed in that article, with the map 
of Bavaria, to ſee, at a glance, how immenſe 
and how dangerous ſuch an acquiſition would be 


to the whole empire; and how prejudicial the 
propoſed arrangement would be to the Palatine 
| houſe, and annihilate its political exiſtence. 


The court of Vienna would interſect Bavaria | 


by a line extending from the county of Tyrole 
to Bohemia, She would thereby obtain, not 
only all the Lower Bavaria, over which ſhe 
forms claims, but alſo a great part of Upper 
Bavaria, to which ſhe had hitherto made no 
pretenſions. She would acquire, though not 
the greateſt part of Bavaria and the Upper Pa- 
latinate, at leaſt the moſt fertile, rich, and po- 
pulous; containing the rivers of the Danube, 
the Iſer, the Inn, and the Saltza, with the rich 
ſalt works of Reichenhall; and ſhe wauld leave 


the Palatine houſe only the worſt part of theſe two 


dutchies, which would conſiſt of wood and ſand, 
and which could not be ſupported without the 


aid of the other part, on which it muſt always be 
dependent ; and this worſt part muſt neverthe- 


þ 5:24" 00 
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pens eneumber ed with * immenſe bun 


then of debts. 


That part of Beviiels the cofflon of which is 
demanded, and the principal worth of which 
conſiſts in its contiguity and intrinſic qualities, 


never could be paid for by diſtant and ſcattered 
equivalents, the properties of which are in every 


reſpect inferior. In general, the whole method 


| propoſed for the acquiſition of that part of Ba- 


varia which is required, and eſpecially for the 


| ſurplus of the Auſtrian claims, by an eſtimate 


in revenues, and equivalent compenſations, is 
as novel as it is prejudicial in its conſequences. 

Firſt, the court of Vienna has no well founded 
aim on any part of Bavaria; had ſhe any ſuch, 


they would relate to ſome determinate diſtrict | 


of the country, and not to a million of reve- 
nues. If, during the conferences of the preced- 
ing negotiation, any mention has been made of a 


certain revenue, the granting the court of Vienna 


a preciput was never thought of; but determi- 
nate territory has been always offered, and other 
equivalent determinate territories have in return 
been demanded; admitting, for the love of 
peace, equivalents inferior to the countries | 
ceded, and thus ſuppoſing that the court of 
Vienna would gain, by this ee the e 


vince 
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vince ourſelves of what dangerous conſequence 
it would be to the Palatine houſe to make an 
eſtimate, in preſent revenues, of the countries 
to be ceded, we have only to remember that Ba- 
varia has notoriouſly hitherto been the country 
worſt governed of any all Germany contains; 
ſo that a diſtrict which, at preſent, yields no 
more than a million of revenue, would ſoon 
yield double, and triple, to the court of Vienna; 
and the Palatine houſe would thus loſe that 
which the houſe of Auſtria would gain. ; 

If likewiſe the eſtimate and the exchange in 
queſtion were to be referred to a commiſſion, 
that ſhould be formed by the commiſſioners of 
the empreſs queen, the elector palatine, and 
the duke de Deuxponts, the Palatine houſe, 


and eſpecially the houſe of the duke de Deux- 


ponts, would be expoſed to remote 'and uncer- 
tain accidents, the conſequences of which will 
eafily be perceived, without being here dwelt 
upon, and the king this way would loſe the 
very end of his interference. 

A like reference of the general arrangement 
of the Bavarian ſucceſſion would not permit of 


any agreement, in the preſent negotiation, that 


could be ſatisfactory to the elector of Saxony, 
| according to the propoſition of M. von Thugut, 
4n the fourth ale and, in general, the regu- 

| , lations 
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lations that he has propoſed would entirely dif- 
enable the Palatine houſe from contributing to 
the ſatisfaction of the houſe of Saxony. 
If we wiſh to weigh with equity, and without 
prejudice, all the conſiderations which have been 
alleged in this abſtract, it cannot be thought 
ſtrange that his majeſty is unable to agree to 
theſe propoſitions; and to an arrangement which 
would, after an enormous manner, diſmember 


the important dutchy of Bavaria, which would 


almoſt be deſtructive to the Palatine houſe, and 
which would deprive it of the greateſt and the 
moſt ineſtimable part of what is indubitably its 
patrimony; an arrangement to which, for theſe 
reaſons, the duke de Deuxponts would never 
conſent, as he has poſitively declared; which 
would take away all means of procuring the 
houſe of Saxony any reaſonable ſatisfaction, for 
its allodial claims; an arrangement which would 
obtain the houſe of Auſtria an exorbitant aggran- 
diſement, without any valid pretenſions; which 
would overthrow the whole balance of power 
in Germany; and by its conſequences affect the 
freedom and ſafety of all the empire, and its 
ſyſtem, as it alſo would t!-9ſe of the king, and 
thus would be, in every reſpect, directly oppoſite 
to the dignity and moſt effential intereſts of his 
majeſty, as well as to 2 engagements into 
; 
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which he has entered, and the end chat he has 

propoſed to obtain, by his interference i in the 
affairs of Bavaria. 5 

The king does juſtice to the ſentiments of 
her majeſty the empreſs queen, and is perſuaded 
that her inclination for the preſervation of peace 
is as pure and ſincere as his own ; but his ma- 
jeſty regrets that the propoſitions which have 
been made, in her name, do not correſpond to 
ſo ſalutary a deſire. 
During the preceding negotiation, the king, 
for the love of peace, offered his endeavours to 


procure her majeſty, the empreſs queen, by a 


general regulation of the Bavarian ſucceſſion, a 


ceſſion of two canſiderable diſtricts of Bavaria, 
which are advantageouſly ſituated to render the 


countries of Bohemia. and Auſtria uniform, in 
lieu of equivalents in other countries of inferior 
quality. In the preſent negotiation, his majeſty 


| has offered one of theſe diſtricts in lieu of a very 
inconſiderable equivalent in money, and a ceſſion 


of rights that are of no value, without requiring 
any equivalent of country; and he imagines he 
has given very evident proofs of his great mo- 
deration, and his ſincere deſire to yield to their 
Imperial majeſties, and contribute to their ſatis- 


faction. But, as none of theſe pr opoſitions ee 


been accepted, his majeſty now cannot refrain 


from 
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from retracting ; ; and he waits till a change of 


principles ſhall conduce to a more wage ag 
and a more efficacious negotiation. 


No. IV. A Note remitted by the Baron Thugut 

to the Miniſters of the King, on the 15th of Au- 
guſt, 1778, after they had ſent him the Anſwer 

e the King to the Propoſitions 12 6 the e 


+: 


BARON T Ie: is very ſincerely afflicted by 
the rupture with which the preſent negotiation, 
which ſcarcely has been begun, is threatened ; 
and which apparently will retard the very deſirable 
end of the misfortunes that have been occa- 
ſioned, by the miſunderſtandings between the two 
courts. That his zeal may leave nothing un- 
attempted, and that he may prove the upright 
intentions of the empreſs queen, he thinks pro- 
per to declare, according to the inſtructions 
given him by her Imperial majeſty, that the 
principal end of her ſaid majeſty, in the limits 
which have been propoſed for the ceſſion and 
reſpective exchange in Bavaria, was not any 
purpoſe of aggrandiſement, but rather that of 

communication, and a convenient rounding (or 
connection) between her different ſtates; and 


1 apparently mien have been obtained, 
; | without 


— 7 
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withoot prejudice to the Palatine houſe, by 
means of the exact and faithful compenſation, 
which has been offered, of all which ſhall exceed 
a revenue of a million of florins; that conſe- 
quently if, in order to effect the ceſſion of the 
mutual exchange which relates to Bavaria, a 
plan of limits fimilar to that which 1s indicated 
on the annexed map“ ſhall be judged accept- 
able, he will purſue the negotiation with plea- 
ſure, on the ſuppoſition of the propoſed eſti- 
mate; and, if ſuch an eſtimate, notwithſtanding 
the eaſe and exactneſs which apparently muſt - 
reſult from it, in what relates to compenſation, 
| ſhould be abſolutely judged inadmiſſible, he 
will write to Vienna to requeſt new orders, that 
he may be authoriſed to propoſe ſuch equiva- 
lents as ſhall accord with the principle which 
has hitherto been acknowledged by the court of 
Berlin; namely, that it is juſt that a reaſonable 
advantage ſhould accrue to her majeſty, the 
empreſs queen, from her claims on the Bavarian 

* The new line of demarcation which was propoſed by M. 
von Thugut, when he ſent the above note, was traced from 


Kufſtein, along the Inn, by Waſſerburg, Muldorff, Marckt, 
Pfarrkirchen, Oſterhoven, Deckendorff, Vichtach, and Wald- 


munchen, as far as the frontiers of Bohemia. It was marked 


with red ink, like the firſt, on a map, by Homann, and a copy 
was taken. | 


ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſſion, and the convention into which ſhe 
had entered with the elector palatine. 
Braunau, Auguſt the 15th, 1778. 


No. J. Anfwer of the Pruſſian Miniſtry, to the 
* Note of. the Baron von Thugut. t 
THE king's miniſters have examined, with 
the moſt ardent zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
a good intelligence between the two courts, the 
note which was ſent them from the baron von 
Thugut, after having received the anſwer of his 
majeſty to the new propoſitions of her majeſty 
the empreſs queen. They regret that they can- 
not find any thing in the note which may lead 
to any change in the above anſwer. Although 
the extent of territory that 1s there demanded be 
leſs than that contained in the preceding pro- 
poſitions, {till it includes a part of the Danube, 
the whole courſe of the rivers Inn and Saltza, 
the half of the diſtrict of Straubing, and the 
whole fertile and conſiderable diſtrict of Burg- 
hauſen, with the ſalt works of Reichenhall, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to Bavaria, and 
of too much importance to find any equivalent 
whatever. . 5 
Any eſtimate of the territories of Bavaria, 
according to their preſent revenues, never can 
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take place, without exorbitantly turning to the 
advantage of the houſe of Auſtria, and too 
heavily to the loſs of the Palatine houſe, for the 
reaſons that have already been alleged; which 
are, that the adminiſtration of theſe countries 
has hitherto been ſo defective; and that, under 
a better adminiſtration, they would, in a ſhort 
time, produce a ſurplus too great to be able.to 
eſtimate the value of the country itſelf, or to 
proportion it to the value of another country, 
the taxation of which has been extended as far 
as poſſible. 

The ſuppoſed principle that "M 514 the 
empreſs queen ought, in conſequence of her 
claims on the Bavarian ſucceſſion, and her con- 
vention with the elector palatine, to pre · levy a 
million of revenues for the exchange in queſtion, 

is a ſuppoſition which has never been acknow- 
 ledged by the court of Berlin, and which never 

can be admitted. Neither has any acknow- 
ledgment been made of the claims of the 
houſe of Auſtria on Bavaria. It has been ſhnewn, 
in the preceding anſwer, that the advantage of 
her majeſty, the empreſs queen, muſt be placed 
to the account of the intrinſic qualities of the 
countries which ſhe ſhall obtain by the exchange; 
not including the benefit, which likewiſe is ſuf- 
ficiently great, that will reſult from contiguity 
and 
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and uniformity of frontier. Were the million 
of florins to be pre- levied from the diminiſhed 
portion of Bavaria, as demanded in the laſt 
note, and eſpecially were it eſtimated accord- 
ing to its preſent revenues, the equivalent of 
the Palatine houſe would be ſo highly dimi- 
niſhed that it would be reduced to ſomething | 
of ſmall conſequence. In fine, any reference 
to exchanges that are yet to make, and in 
general to the concluſive arrangement of the 
ſucceſſion of Bavaria, without the concurrence | 
of the king, is contrary to the end which his 


| majeſty . propoſed by his interference, and to 


that of a ſtable and well-founded accommoda- 
tion, ſuch as muſt be ſuppoſed agrecable to 


both courts. 
When all theſe e are united, it | 


will be found that the ſame impediments, which 
have rendered the preceding propoſitions of the 
court of Vienna inadmiſſible, are equally ob- 
ſtructive of the new plan, delivered by the baron 


4 von Thugut. Her majeſty the empreſs queen 


would equally obtain, by that arrangement, 
not a mere line of communication between her 
ſtates, which already ſufficiently ſubſiſts inde- 
pendent of that acquiſition, but rather a too 
conſiderable aggrandiſement, given gratis, and 
deſtitute of claim. Nothing rune therefore 


3 can 
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can be done but to refer to the firſt anſ wer, 
which was this morning preſented to the baron 


von Thugut, and to wait for a change of 


principles, which ſhall lead to more favourable 
circuit! in behalf of a future negotiation, 


Braunau, Auguſt the I * 1778. 
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2 


EVER did the public affairs of Europe 


ä preſent. At the concluſion of obſtinate wars 


| the ſtate of = is changed, and their pol 


; 


* Frederic II. conipalit this eſſay when A Ak in 
the year 1736; and it remains a proof of the vaſt knowledge 
he had then acquired. There ſtill exiſts a correſpondence 
between him and the marſhal, and miniſter of ftate, von 


Grumbkow, continued from the year 1732 to the death of : 


the general, in 1739, on the tranſactions of the times, in which 
the miniſter imparted whatever was done by government 


to the prince, and his royal bighneſs replied by the moſt ſub- | 


tle and juſt reflections. 
1 - tical 


merit greater attention than they do at 
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2 2 
tical views are changed at che ſame time. New 


projects take birth, new alliances are treated of, 
and each individually takes ſuch meaſures as are 
ſuppoſed the moſt proper, for the execution of 
ambitious deſigns. 
Uke as it is worthy the curioſity of the rea- 
ſonable man to penetrate the ſecret receſſes of 
the heart, to ſearch its windings, and to diſcover 
effects in their cauſes, ſo is it neceſſary that a 
prince, if he be in any degree defirous of ac- 
quiring fame in Europe, ſhould watch the con- 
duct of courts, ſhould inform himſelf of the 
true intereſts of kingdoms, and take precautions 
to wreſt; as it were, from the policy of miniſters 
and of courts, thoſe plans they in their prudence 
are preparing, and which they, by diſſimula- 
tion, conceal from the public inſpection. 
As an able mechanic is not ſatisfied with 
looking, at the outſide of a watch, but opens it, 
and examines its ſprings and wheels, ſo an able 
politician applies himſelf to underſtand the per- 
manent principles of courts, the engines of the 
Politics of each prince, and the ſources of future 
events. He leaves nothing to chance; his 
tranſcendent mind foreſees the future, and from 


the chain of cauſes Penętrates even to the moſt 
diſtant ages. In a word, ir ische part of pru- 


dence | 
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N dente to know all things, in order that all things 
may be judged, and every precaution taæen. 
Conſidering the lethargy in which ſeveral of 
the printes of Europe exiſt, I have imagined it 

would not be unſcaſonable to draw a ſketch of 
the preſent ſtate of the Body-politic: Not that 
I have the preſumption to ſuppoſe I am more 
enlightened than numerous miniſters, whoſe vaſt 
knowledge and long experience, in political af- 
fairs, will always appear reſpectable in my eyes, 
and infinitely ſuperior to the little I have ac- 
quired. I mean no more than to communicate 
- my opinion to the public. | 

Should my reaſoning be found to be juſt it 
may then be of advantage, and this is all I aſk. 
If on the contrary it ſhould be incongruous and 
Hlſe, it need only be rejected; I ſhall at leaſt 
have afforded myſelf ſome amuſement. . ; 

To obtain a juſt idea of what is at preſent paſ- 
fing in Europe, it is W to go back, and 

begin at the fountain-head. | 

At thecloſe of the campaign of the year 1735, 
the negotiations between the courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles date their commencement. The 
operations of war were ſuſpended, and the inte- 
reſts of the two courts, inſtead of being decided 
by the ſword, were accommodated by the pen. | 

Neither Spain nor the king of Sardinia at firſt 
x a. | acceded 
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acceded to that negotiation, and it is to be re« 
marked that Spain did not ſabſcribe to it, till 
after the fall of the ſieur Chauvelin. 
The war was much leſs hot on the Rhine than 
in Italy. The emperor may be ſaid to have 
extorted the declaration of war made by the 
ſtates of the empire, in the year 1733, at Ratiſ- 
bon. The election of Poland, being diſturbed 
by troops encamped on the confines of Sileſia 
and ready to enter this kingdom, had occaſioned 
a diviſion among the biſhops and palatines, the 
-greateſt number of whom took part with Staniſ- 
laus. The provinces of Germany were in no 
manner intereſted in theſe diſorders. The em- 
peror had raſhly enough entered into an obliga- 
tion, by a ſecret treaty with Ruſſia and Saxony, 
to place the elector, Auguſtus III.* on the 
throne of Poland. The Imperial miniſters, 
not perhaps foreſeeing the conſequences of the 
ſtep he had taken, and, contrary to the advice 
of prince Eugene, relying on the pacific cha- 
.raQter of the cardinal de Fleuri, had too incon- 
ſiderately engaged their maſter in an affair of ſo 
n conſequence, The emperor had ſingly, 


| 

| 1 

| Wa The French text reads Auguſtus It, which, as his title 
1 ©: f elector and not that of king of Poland immediately precedes | 
| 7 his name, is certainly erroneous. See Advertiſement, by the 


| 1 to ä of my own Times. 7. 


„* = 


in 
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in conjunction with Ruſſia, and without the 
participation of the empire, interfered in the 
troubles of Poland; he ought therefore oy 
to have extricated himſelf... 

France who, on the other ſide, bad with all 
poſſible prudence laboured, after the death of 
the duke regent, to eftabliſh the diſorder of her 
affairs, had been ſo far ſucceſsful that the finances 
were in an excellent ſtate, the ſtore-houſes were 
provided with all neceſſaries, and the troops 


| were in the very condition that might have 


been deſired. The ſituation of the kingdom 
was ſo fortunate, in conſequence of theſe ad- 
vantages, that it was able to Gr by 1 new 
occurrence. 
The death of Auguſtus U. Fiendllied: a ſpe⸗ 
cious pretext to interfere in the affairs of Poland; 
and, if not to execute, to diſplay thoſe vaſt pro- 
jects which had been conceived, ripened, and 
digeſted by policy. France neglected nothing; 
ſhe aided opportunity; ſhe put herſelf in a ſtate 
to a& with ſucceſs ; ſhe entered-into an alliance 
both with Spain and Sardinia. By her ſecret 
practices ſhe diſpoſed ſome princes of Germany 


toward a kind of neutrality. She lulled the 


maritime powers; after which ſhe publiſhed a 
manifeſto of her conduct, and attacked the em- 
peror, who was in ſome ſort the aggreſſor, con- 

| OY 
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fidering the troubles that ke had fomented iti 
Poland, and which his armies were ready to 
ſupport, if he had not been himſelf aſſaulted. 
I The emperor perceiving himſelf on the eve 
of danger, from all ſides, ſet every engine in 
motion, that he might induce the empire to 
participate his fortune. All the moſt able ne- 
gotiators were employed, by the miniſtry of 
Vienna, to invite the empire to declare war 
againſt France. The intention of the emperot 
was, firſt, to draw ſuccour from the empire, and 
next, to have divided the forces of France. He 
had already been attacked by the French in 


whelmed. It will not be amiſs juſt to remark 
that, had not the empire taken any part in the 
_ wary it would have been ſooner ended. The em- 
peror would have loſt whatever the allies had 
conquered in Italy, but Lorrain could not have 
been diſmembered from the empire, without 
giving birth ro other broils, and n con- 
flagration anew. 

The war was carried on with great languot 
in Germany, on the one part becauſe the policy 


Italy, where he could not but have been over- 


of the court of Verſailles would not give um- 


brage to the maritime powers, which would un- 
doubtedly have declared in favour of the em- 
peror, if his affairs had become deſperate, and 
. 


8 
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on the other from a complication of dif- 
erent cauſes,” the particulars of which each 

campaign furniſhed, and which diſabled the 
emperor from acting with vigour on the Rhine. 

In Italy, the Spaniards had ſeized on the 


| kingdom of Naples, and on Sicily; and the 


French, aided by the Piedmonteſe troops, had 
over- run the Milaneſe, and almoſt the whole of 
Lombardy; and, as it was a clauſe in the treaty 
between the three allied crowns to divide the 
ſpoils of the emperor in Italy, theſe powers were 
each, with all imaginable activity, endeavouring 
to put their vaſt deſigns in execution. Yet 1 
dare affirm that it was the ill ſtate in which the 
provinces of the emperor at that time were, 
which moſt contributed to the good fortune of 

the allies. The reaſon of the fall of the greateſt 
empires has ever been the ſame. It is ever to 
be found in the conſtitutional debility of ſuch 
empires. The date of the decline of the Roman 
empire was at the time when there was no longer 
any order among the troops, when diſcipline 
was aboliſhed, and when the precautions which 
prudence dictates for the ſafety of kingdoms 
were neglected. The loſſes which the emperor 
had lately ſuffered in Italy originated in the 


ſame principles. There was no army to flop 


the progreſs of the enemy; there were no maga- 


Zines; 
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"Zines; no troops, ſufficient to maintain the 1 
treſſes; no able commanders for the defence of 
places; in fine the emperor had Joſt, in three 

_ -campaigns, what he had 9 min by cight 
"ucceflive years of war. 

It might have been ſuppoſed thats der fo 
many defeats, the emperor would have been the 
firſt to have ſolicited for peace; but let not the 
world deceive itſelf; et it learn better to under- 

*ſtand the pacific and diſintereſted ſpirit of the 

cardinal miniſter; and let this be ſpoken to the 
honour of France, and as a teſtimony of her 
moderation; the victors, loaded with laurels, 
and apparently fatigued by conqueſt, made 
offers of peace to their on ed _ . em- 
peror. 

It is to be prefumed 65 marſhal Villars com- 
municated his ſyſtem to the cardinal, according 

to the plan inſerted in his memoirs; and that 
the cardinal, having adopted the opinions of 
this great man, aſſumed them as principles on 
vhich to eſtabliſh a perfect and permanent union, 
between the emperor and France; in imitation 
of the triumvirate formed by Auguſtus, An- 
thony, and Lepidus. The whole world knows 
this triumvirate was ſtrengthened by proſcrip- 
tions; thus the firſt article of the preliminaries of 

1 Weed the of the dutchy of 

| Lorrain, 
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Lorrain, which was diſmembered How: the em- 
pare, on France. 


The emperor, . that he might obtain 8 5 
ſtripped his ſon-in-law of his hereditary ſtates. 


The ſacrifice ſeemed ſufficiently great t excite, 


by a ſpecies of reciprocity, proportionate grati- T 


tude; but, to continue the compariſon „it is to 
be preſumed that France will in time play the 


part of Auguſtus. 


To conſider Ag event e in fell, and 
unaccompanied by ſome reflections which the 8 
ſubject will ſupply, would be of little uſe. And 
firſt, with reſpe& to the French, we perceive a 
uniform well connected ſyſtem of politics, which 


nęver varies. When they concluded the peace 


of Utrecht, their purpoſe only was to recom-, 
mence the war; though not immediately, be- 


cauſe they had loſt their fame, their finances 
were exhauſted, and they had not yet brought 


affairs to that degree of maturity which they 


wiſhed; but i it was not the leſs their intention 
to watch the moment at which they might at · 


tack the emperor, with advantage. 
At this time, there was a general prejudice 
which was infinitely i injurious to the deſigns of 


France. This hurtful prejudice was founded 
on an old error, which by being perpetuated 


acquired increaſing force. It was rumoured 
| that 
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that France afpired to univ 
which aſſertion however F rance was e 
wronged, That ſingle opinion had impeded 
all the magnificent projects of Louis XIV. and 
did not a little contribute to lower his power. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy 2 preju- 
dice ſo pernicious, * and t to e its very remem - 
ö brance. e 1 
That fortune which iti over the PPE 
neſs of the French, or, to ſpeak in the ſtyle. 
of the” prieſiioed; that guardian angel wo 
watches for their aggrandiſement, contributed 
to deſtroy an opinion ſo projugiciat's to the j in- 
tereſts of France: | 
Louis XIV. whoſe ambition had ſo oſten 
made Europe tremble, after having felt a reverſe 
of fortune toward the cloſe of his reign, ended 
his gloridus career. The empire was committed 
to guardianſhip, and the government was ſen- 
ſible of the feebleneſs of its monarch, and of all 
the misfortunes inſeparably annexed to a mino- 
rity. The duke regent, an enlightened prince, 
who was in poſſeſſion of all the qualities which 
are the delight of ſociety, and make the fortune 
of private perſons, had not enough of that for- 
titude which is abſolutely requiſite to thoſe to 
whom the government of empires is confided. 
He embroiled the domeſtic affairs of the nation, 
T3 Py 
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by thoſe famous ſtock-jobbing ſchemes which 
ruined almoſt the kingdom and the people, indi- 
vidually, whoſe money found its way into the. 
royal treaſury, and into the hands of ſome of the : 
clerks: of law. 
The duke de Bourbon became regent after 
the death of the duke d' Orleans; but this was 
only a temporary regency. Cardinal de Fleuri 
ſoon was his ſubſtitute; who, taking the helm, 
not only repaired the ſtate of the finances, and 
the internal loſſes of the nation, but by his abi- 
 lities, the ductility of his mind, and his ap- 
parent moderation, acquired the reputation of 
being a juſt and pacific miniſter. In order to 
underſtand the profundity and wiſdom of his 
conduct, it is neceſſary to remark that nothing 
more effectually attracts the confidence of men 
than a generous and diſintereſted character. 


This character the cardinal ſo well ſupported 


that Europe, or rather the whole world, was 
perſuaded it was juſtly his due: 

Nations that were in the vicinity of ſo good 
2 neighbour were lulled in peace; and thoſe 
miniſters who had acquired the moſt fame for 
their political abilities had made it one of their 
invariable principles that, while the cardinal ' 
ſhould: live, in conſequence of his great age and 
his. Loan character, no ambitious enterpriſes 

: were 
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were to be feared, on the part of France. This 
was the chef d'ceuvre of the cardinal; and in this 
perhaps his politics were preferable to thoſe of 
Richelieu, and Mazarin. When all his projects 
were ripe for execution, the able miniſter ſud- 
denly diſplayed his intentions. The manifeſto 
of the moſt Chriſtian king continued to ſupport 
the deep impreſſions which the character of the 
| cardinal, for its juſtice, had made. It contained 
in ſubſtance — That it was neither from inter- 
eſted nor ambitious views that the king took up 
arms; that his majeſty was ſatisfied with poſſeſ- 
ſing a flouriſhing kingdom, and reigning over 
a faithful people, and that it was not his inten- 


tion to extend the boundaries of his dominions. 


Conſequences have ſince demonſtrated that 
the love of peace, alone, obliged his majeſty to 
accept of Lorrain, and to diſencumber Germany 
of a province which, in reality, had appertained 

to it from time immemorial, but by which it 
was burthened becauſe of its inconvenient and 
inſulated ſituation. Beſide, to eſtabliſh peace 
on a ſolid baſis, it was neceſſary that Lorrain 
ſhould be ceded to France; for' it might other- 
wiſe have furniſhed frequent ſubjects of diſpute; 
and it was ſtill farther neceſſary to indemnify 
France, for the expences incurred by the war. 
Theſe circumſtances, well conſidered, evidently - 

EL ſhew 
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ew that the moſt Chriſtian king entirely ful- 
filled the poſitive engagements into which he 
entered, by the publication of his manifeſto. 
lf we are attentivę to the conduct of Spain, 
ve ſhall perceive that the treaty of Vienna * 
(or otherwiſe the treaty of Succeſſion) was not a 
ſtable act; and that the King of Spain, by re- 


* cer Db! per Dumont. . Tome vi. 1731. Fart 
II. page 107). Es 
Article V. In virtue of the renunciation made by his 5 : 
| perial majeſty, 3 in che two preceding articles, the Catholic 


„ WE 


hd deſcendants, male and female, all. claims, general” 


and particular, without any exception whatever, over and to 
the kingdoms, provinces, .and dominions which his Imperial 
majeſty has effectually poſſeſſed i in Italy, or in Flanders, and 
which formerly appertained to the Spaniſh monarchy ; among 
which is the marquiſate of Final, ceded to the republic of 
Genoa by his Imperial majeſty in 1713, and at preſent duly 
occupied: on the ſubject of which ſolemn acts of renuncia- 
tion have been made out in all form; which care will be taken 
to publiſh, and the act will be paſſed in proper places, which 
ſhall be remitted to his Imperial majeſty, and to the parties 
that are intereſted. His Catholic majeſty in like manner re- 
nounces that right of reverſion, to the crown of Spain, which 
he had reſerved over the kingdom of Sicily; and to all other 
|  contradts and pretenſions, under pretext of which his Impe- _ 
| rial majeſty might be diſturbed, or his hei-s or ſucceſſors, di- 
rectly or indirectly; not only in the aforeſaid kingdoms or 
provinces, but likewiſe in all other dominions, which he * 
preſent poſſeſſes in Flanders, Italy, or elſewhere. BS 
voz. 17% A a nouncing 
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n nouncing'the; ſueceſſion of the provinces; ſitu- 


ated in Italy, only renounced them till * ſhould | 


acquire ſtrength for their recovery. 


I éaffirm nothing which I ei 
prove. The famous treaty of Seville*, between 


Ie Roots 


. intentions 
Extract fram the Treaty of Seville, concluded 8 


85 the moſt Chriſtian TN VT CINE e and Catholic mas. 
— jeſties, Nov, 9, 17290 ; 


This treaty, which the Eaglich call the "2 FI = their 


tears, and which conſiſts of twelve articles, with two ſecret 


ticleg— 


** Confirms the ' preceding treaties, and contains an am · 


| neſty for both parties. | 


2. Regulates the contingencies of the i ſuccour, 
in men, ſhips, and money. 8 

3 Iafringes the treaty of Vienna, conduded i in 1725, be. 
tween the emperor and Spain. 

4 Preſerves the trade of France and England, as well i in 
Europe as in the Indics, on its former footing. 

5. T Promiſey 1 e for 8 a1 ſuſtained by the con- 

'6. Ordains a amines, and the nomination of commiſ- 
ſaries, to examine the loſſes and Songs which the parties | 
had ſuffered. ur 

7. Speaks of the commiſſaries of France, that were to 
mike ſimilar reſearches. 

8. Preſcribes the duration of that commiſſion 3 that is, con · : 


ines it to three years, 


F is in the | 


| fol 10 | 


« The 
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intentions of Spain , and. evidently proves that 


all the conqueſts from Italy are but the conſe - 
quence of thoſe. invariable principles which that 


« The N of gentle into the We of Linkin, 

« Porto Ferraio, Parma, and Placenza, to the number of 

a ſii thouſand men of his Catholic majeſty's troops and in' 7 

his pay, ſhall be effectuated without loſs of time; which 

* troops ſhall ſerve for the better ſecuring and preſerving 05 

* of the immediate ſucceſſion of the ſaid ſtates, in fayour . 

ic of the moſt ſerene infante don Carlos, and to be ready to 

« witliſtatd any enterpriſe and oppoſition which might 

« he formed: to the prejudice of what has been . 

4 touching the ſaid ſucceſſion? _ ; 

10. The conduct which the ſaid troops are to obſerye i in | 
theſe fortreſſes i 1s preſcribed. | 
11. Makes the king of Spain N to withdraw his 

troops as ſoon as all things ſhall be reduced to order and tran- 
n 
132. Contains the W of the ſaid faded to the * 

don Carlos, with which the * have been ſo much re- 
proached. 

13. Refers to the private agreement which was to be made 
between the contracting parties, e to che — 
of the ſaid garriſons, 8 

14. Invites their High Mig che States General, 
to accede to the treaty, 

The two ſecret articles explainis 0 g the advantages « of the 
trade of the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, and particularly the 
2 ene treaty) = Signed 
| Stanhope, Brancas. Marq. de la Paz. 

— Lord 3 Don Joſeph Patinho. 
B. Keene. 4 . 
„„ A111; 
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crown regards as the baſis of i its politics. Let it 
not be ſuppoſed that the treaty of Seville is here 
wteſted, to ſerve a purpoſe : a few conſidera- 
tions will clearly ſhew, as through a tranſparent : 
veil, the intentions of Spain. 
The policy of invaſion aſſumes it as a princi- | 
ple that the firſt ſtep toward the conquelt of a 
country is to obtain footing in it; and this is the 
groateſt difficulty. What follows is decided by 
the fate of war, and the laws of force. 3 | 
nder what pretence could Spain have intro- 
duced troops into Italy, had not an opportunity 
been afforded by the treaty of Seville? How 
might ſhe, without troops, have thought on the 
conqueſt of the Milaneſe, the province of Man- 
tua, and the kingdom of Naples and of Sicily : . 
It was therefore requiſite to obtain this footing in 
the country, to have troops there, and to aug- 
ment them as occaſion ſhould ſerve. Places 
were in like manner neceſſary to form maga- 
' Zines; which neceſſity the treaty of Seville ſup- 


poſes to be indiſ penſable. Spain therefore 


deeply reflected on its own intereſts when mak- 
ing this treaty, and it may be perceived her de- 
ſigns were not ſo bounded as they may perhaps 


have been imagined. For this reaſon, when 


5 * of che conduct of — it would not 
have 
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bave been right for me to paſs over the treaty | 


of Seville in filence. 


At preſent, I have to develope the conduct 55 ns 


oa Imperial court. It cannot but be remarked. 
that this court placed great confidence i in its own. 


ſtrength, relative to the affairs of Poland; 


though ſhe indeed wiſhed to aſſume the ſem- 
blance of not interfering“. In like manner, 
the infupportable haughtineſs with which ſhe 


affected to treat, not only her inferiors, but, 


her equals muſt haye been remarked. It muſt 
eaſily have been diſcovered that the end of her 
policy was the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, and 


the ſovereignty of the houſe of Auſtria through- 


out the empire; a thing not very eaſy in itſelf, 
conſidering the power of ſeveral of the electors, 
who will not readily be ſubjected. Imbued 
however with ſu perſtitious prejudices, and en- 


wen ; by nth, pride, the bouſs of 2 


* Tt is notorious that the 8 of the pee can: 
tinually acted in concert with thoſe of Ruſſia; that he kept 


a body of ſeventeen thouſand men encamped on the frontiers | 


of Poland; that he had corrupted prince Lubomirſky, who 
is called the booted prince, and who was the author of the 
ſeiſſion of thoſe who paſſed fram Warſaw to a village named 
Prague; and it was at the inſtigation of the emperor that 
Ly Ruſſian troops entered Poland. 
Aa 3 has 


[4 c 
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has always iron to accuſtom the foverei gn 
princes of Germany to fupport its yoke. The | 
miniſtry labour according to this plan, which 

is tranſmitted to the ſucceſſors of the empire; 


who, as ignorant as they are ſuperſtitious, vainly 


flatter their hopes by ambitious chimeras, the 


injuſtice of -which 8 05 to render them de- 
teſted. _ 

We have no Te to go deen to the times of 
che emperors Ferdinand I. and Ferdinand II. to 
diſcover teſtimonios of the immeaſi urable am- 
bition of that court. Four events „which have 
happened in the preſent age, afford an excellent 
commentary on this ſubject. oe es, Fo 

Firſt, it is to be remarked that the emperor, 
unknown to the empire, entered into an alliance 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia, to place Auguſtus | 
III. on the throne of Poland. It was therefore 


juſt that the war to which chat alliance gave 


place ſhould be terminated by the emperor, and 


not by the empire, which in no manner parti- ä 


cipared. in the proceedings of the emperor. It 


has nevertheleſs been ſeen that the court of 
Vienna, by its intrigues, found 1 means to make 
the empire take a part in the war, which directly 


concerned none but the emperor and Ruſſia; 


5227 


gots : - infringed 


by which e the cars ape manifeſtly 
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infringed the fourth article of his capitularion.* 
The emperor has, in the ſecond place, violated 
the fixth article of his capitulationF, by having 
called foreign aid into Germany, contrary to the 


Art. IV. pag. 32. Conformable to our duty, it is our 
will, in all deliberations which concern the affairs of the em- 
pire, eſpecially thoſe which are deſcribed in the /n/ffrumentum 
Pacis, that the electors and princes enjoy the right of ſuf- 
frage, and that no act may be undertaken or concluded with- 
out their free conſent, it is our duty and wiſh, during our 
reign, to live in peace with the neighbouring Chriſtian powers, 
and not to give them occafion of diſpute with the empire, 
We will avoid involving the empire in foreign wars; we will 
wholly abſtain from all aid, the reſult of which might be diſ- 
advantageous to the empire ; from all diſputes and wars, both 
within and without the empire, under every pretext whatever, 
_ unleſs ſuch ſhould be begun with the conſent of the electors, 
princes, and ſtates, given in * diet, or with the acquieſ- 
cence of the electors. 
+ Art. VI. pag. 41. And, in quality of emperor, elected 
king of the Romans, in whatever relates to the affairs of the 
empire, previous to our having obtained the conſent of the 
electors, princes, or ſtates, in full diet, as the intereſt of the 
ſtate ſometimes requires celerity and haſte, it ſhall be our 
duty and our will to obtain ſuch conſent, at a time to be 
| ſpecified, and in the collegial aſſembly, and not by individual 
declarations, till a general diet can be aſſembled, according as 
is the praftice ip other affairs which relate to the ſafety of 
the empire. Should we happen to make any alliance that 
| ſhall relate to our own provinces, ſuch alliance ſhall not be of 
any prejudice to the empire; nor ſhall it be in contradiction | 
to . contents of the [nſirumentum Pacis, 


A a 4 | funda- 
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fundamental laws of the empire; the empreſs of 
| Ruſſia having ſent a body of i en ae men 
on the Rhine. 

We ſhall, in the third i nerceive that the 
treaty begun with France, and the preliminaries 
of which were ſigned, without the confirmation 
of the empire, is an infraction of and preju- 
dicial to the aut wage of the Imperial e | 

lation *. 7 

IT be emperor hey in che buch place, crank 

greſſed againſt the tenth article of his capity- 
lation · , for he alienated the dutchy of Lorrain, 
which being a fief of the empire could not, ac- | 
Z cording to the fundamental conſtitutions of the 
empire, be ſeparated, or cut off, from the 

Germanic body, without the formal conſent of 


the diet and the ſtates. „ cn 


. See the oncluſion of the 1 note. 3 

+ Art. X. pag. 59. It, ſhall farther be our duty and our 
will, neither to beſtow, 1 alienate, nor moleſt by taxes, 
any lands that appertain to the empire, without the will and 
| conſent of the electors, princes, and ftates, It ſhall be our 
= duty and our will to deſiſt from whatever might give occaſion 
to an exemption, or retrenchment, of any part or parts of 
the empire; particularly, we will abſtain from all exorbi- 
tant privileges, or immpnities; and on the contrary care- 
fully apply ourſelves again to acquire, and afterward to pre- 

ſerve, the principalities pledged, or alienated ; and the lands 


which are either e or r legally £ fallen under foreign 


f : 


müudbjection. 
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The emperor may farther be reproached with | 
| Kaving declared war againft the Turks, and with 
having demanded ſubſidies from the empire, 
for the ſupport of that war. Burt this would lead 
me to be too circumſtantial, and I have reflec- 
tions of greater importance to make. 8 
We have thus far judged of cauſes by Wer | 
effects; it remains for us to judge of effects, 
ſuch as are to be expected, roms the ns 
which may be foreſeen. 
It will not be neceſſary to meaſure the depths 
of political ſecreſy, and with profane eyes to 
penetrate the ſanctuaries of miniſters; but it will 
be requiſite to obſerve the different paths thoſe 
miniſters purſue, to arrive at the goal. Nothing 
can better teach us the characters of courts than 
remarks, made on the various modes with which 
their policy acts on the ſame ſubjects; their paſ- 
ſions, their ſubtleties, their arts, their vices, and 
their good qualities will thus be all diſcovered. 
Properly to judge of the miniſters of the em- 
peror and of France, let us compare their con- 
duct, and abſerve the different routes each have 
taken, in what relates to the affairs of Poland; 
ve there ſhall perceive the tokens of manners 
(or ſyſtem) which will not be of ſmall utility, to 
thoſe great men who know how to employ them 
| Ons 
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- According to the alliance which he had con- 
ee with Ruſſia, the emperor was to place the 
crown of Poland on the head of Auguſtus, elec- 
tor of Saxony, nor could he imagine any better 


means to accompliſh his purpoſe than thoſe 


which force affords. e kept his armies on the 
confines of Poland, while the Ruſſian troops in · 
vaded the territorios of the republic, and ap- 
proached within a ſmall diſtance of Warſaw. 
Thus violence was ſuppoſed, at Vienna, to be 
che only means by which Auguſtus might be 
ſeated on the throne of the Sarmatians. 
The French miniſtry, more humane and i 
: more artful, thought differently, and employed 
only the ſeductive power of gold to raiſe Staniſ- 
laus to the ſovereignty. The emperor's ambaſ- 
5 ſador at Warſaw vented threats; the ambaſſador 
of France employed only flattery. and careſſes. 
5 The one endeavoured: to intimidate the mind; 
the otherattempted to win the heart. Like an 
enraged lion, the one fell upon his prey; the 
cther, Siren like, charmed all who approached 
by the ſweetneſs of his voice. In fine, France 
by artifice and intrigue ſubdued. the, affections; 


while the cowards all were terrified. by the. Im- 


7 perialiſts. ö But as, in Poland, the number of 
the timid is aer Mentor"! than that of thoſe 
Who 
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who are ſuperior to fear, it is not aſtoniſhing 
that Staniſlaus was not ſupported on the throne. 


Let us not however ſtand too much in dread 


of thofe who only execute their projects by 
ſuch means as haughtineſs, and the fpirit of 
pride dictate. They injure their own cauſe by 
rendering themſelves odious. Their violenee 


is an antidote that expels the poiſon which their 


ambitious purpoſes labour to infuſe. Rather 
let us beware of thoſe who, by their ſecret prac- 
tices, their winning manners, and their affected 


gentleneſs, endeavour to enflave us. They do 


but caſt a hook the barb of which is concealed 
by the ſeductive bait, and which by captivating 


deceives, whenever our mans ſuffers itſelf 


to be caught. ; Hl 


As it is certain there ad 8 


ence! of all things, and that the cauſe of eventa 


is diſcovered in other events by which they were 


preceded, it therefore follows that each political 
fact is but the conſequence of a former political 
fact, and by which it may be ſaid its birth was pre- 
pared. According to this ſyſtem, let us endeas 
vour to foretel, from recent events, and the vaſt 
projects of the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, 
what ſhall: be the conſequences. of: the: ſtri& 


ng of the moſt eee of Europe. 


It 
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1 18 evident that the \ views of the W : 
tend to render the empire hereditary, and 
to entail it on the houſe of Auſtria. For this 


purpoſe ſhe founded the Pragmatic ſanction, 5 


ſolicited all the princes of Germany, inſerted 
an article in the pacification, and has concluded 

an infinity of particular treaties. So true it is 
that the houſe of Auſtria wiſhes, in time, to de- 


prive the empire of the right of election, to con 
fim its deſcendants in arbitrary power, and to 


change the democratical government of Ger- 
many, which has been ſuch from time imme - 


morial, into a monarchy. - The ſyſtem of the 
Imperial miniſtry being thus ſimple, it is not 


difficult to exhibit it in its true colours. But 


that of the court of Verſailles is mare intricate, 


and will require to be conſidered more at _— 
nave circumſtantially. LT: 

It is an unſhaken principle eee 
3 themſelves as much as their power 
will permit; and, though ſuch aggrandiſement 
muſt be ſubject to different modifications, and 
infinitely varied according to the fituation of 
provinces, the power of neighbouring ſtares, 


or fartunate opportunities, the principle is not 
the lefs unchangeable, and is never abandoned 
by monarchs. K _ pretended fame i is a part 


of 
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of this ſyſtem... In a word, it is neceſſary b. 
ſhould increaſe in greatneſs. 3 en 
France is bounded® on the weſt by the. 112 Sy N 
nees, which ſeparate it from Spain, and which 
form a kind of barrier, raiſed by the hand of 
nature. She is limited by the ocean on the” 
north; and by the Alps and the Mediterranean , 
on the ſouth; but toward the eaſt ſhe has no 
other boundaries but thoſe which moderation 
and Juſtice may preſcribe. Alſatia and Lorrain, 
diſmembered from the empire, haye extended 
her domain as far as the Rhine. It were to be 


wiſhed that the French monarchy might never 


extend beyond this river; to attain the ſhores 

of which ſhe has only the ſmall dutchy of Lux- 
2 emburg to invade, the little electorate of Treves 
to acquire by ſome treaty, the dutchy of Liege, 
by right of convenience, with the barrier towns, 
Flanders, and ſome few fimilar trifles which muſt” 


neceſſarily be included in ſuch a re- union; nor 


is there any thing wanting to this purpoſe ex- 
cept the adminiſtration of a mild and moderate 
man, who, if I may be allowed the exfreſſion, 
modelling his character after the practices of his 


9 and OILY or whole blace 1 his arts 
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and inſidi ous: ſubtleties on fabaltern miniſters, 
ſhall, ſheltered under a reſpetable appearance, 


bring his purpoſes to A happy r 
France does not act with Precipitation. Con- 


ſtantly attached to her plan, ſhe Waits its com- 7 
pletion from circumſtances. It may be ſaid Þ 
that conqueſt muſt come unbidden, and preſent 
itſelf to her. Whatever | is ſtudied i in her pro- 
ject ſhe conceals; and were we to judge by ap- 
pearances we ſhould imagine that fortune has 
taken this nation under her particular protection. 
Loet us not deceive ourſelves '* fortune and | 
chance are words without ſignification; ;: the 
actual good fortune of France is her penetration, 
the foreſight of her miniſters, and the excellence 
of her meaſures. 5 
Let us remark with What aſßduity the . 
undertakes to mediate between the emperor and 
the Turk. The emperor, in return. for the ſer- | 
vice rendered him, cannot. do leſs. than cede his 
claims oyer the province of Luxemburg to 
Louis XV. According to all appearances, this 
dutchy muſt be one of the firſt acquiſitions which 
_ ſhall follow the ceſſion of Lorrain; for, as France 
has been reſpectful in all things that related to 
the arrangements the emperor thought proper 
to make, juſtice will ſeem to require à fimilar - 


* on the of the emperor, for the ar- 
rangements 
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rangements of France. This i is no more chan 
the traffic of gratitude, which the politics of 
theſe ſoyereigns. render ſubſervient to their 
grandeur.  _ , 

With reſpect to 2 countries "ws Fr rance. 
may conquer, it will be a prudent part not to 
be in too much haſte, that ſhe may che better 
confirm herſelf i in, former conqueſts, and not 
alarm her neighbours, The din- of too much 
| ſucceſs might awaken the maritime. powers, that 
are at preſent ſlumbering in the arms of ends 
and the boſom of indolence. . | 

I can perceive projects more grand, more com- 
prehienſi ve, than thoſe of which I have ſpoken, , 

which may conſtitute a farther part of the ſyſtem 
of France; and the moment which Providence 

has indicated for the. execution of thoſe vaſt - 
deſigns ſeems to be that of the deceaſe of hi! 
Imperial majeſty. What time can be more 
proper to give law to Europe? What circum- 


ſtances more favourable under which 8 thing : 


may be riſked? 

The electors are all at le diſunited 55 5 
their divided intereſts; ſome ſeeking for per- 
ſonal advantages will throw themſelves into the 
arms of France, and ſacrifice the general good; 7 
others will diſpute . among themſelves for the 
_— ; a third party will ruin chemſelves to 

y. obtain 
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obtain the ſucceſſion. of his Provinces, and . 


others again, inflated” by hopes to which grand 
alliances will give birth, will ſpread the flames 
of war, incite troubles and confuſion, while thoſe 


| who might oppoſe the chief force of the com - 


mon enemy will vefiture nothing, but 8 Wan. 


| don their deſtiny to chance. 


By the laſt treaty of peace e, France | * 1 


' Herfelftothe guarantee of the Pragmatic ſanction. 
She is thus indiſpenſably obliged to interfere in 


the affairs of Germany, after the death of the 


emperor, and the proceedings of France will, 
on that occaſion, be rendered much more dan- 


gerous than on any other, becauſe they will 


aſſume the plauſible appearance of juſtice, and 
even the violence ſhe ſhall commit wilt wear the 


garb of equity. 

Let us farther remark how carefully * | 
Keeps the maritime powers from participating 
in the guarantee. Can this be ſuppoſed to be 


done without a meaning ? Can it be imagined 
chat ſome frivolous caprice of pride, was the 
cauſe of ſuch a proceeding? Or is it poſſible to 


perſuade ourſelves that a miniſter, who hitherto - 


has afforded marks of conſummate prudence, in 


the moſt trifling affairs, has views ſo bounded 5 
Let us do juſtice to the policy of the French; it 
is never ſo limited as it may be ſuppoſed. 
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It is poſſible the F reach were glad not to diſ. 
turb che Engliſh miniſtry, who found ſufficient. 
em mene in the inteſtine quarrels of the King - 
dom. They were equally well pleaſed that the 
maritime powers ſhould have no. part in the 
ſecret treaties of the two contracting courts, in 
order that, ſhould the Auſtrian ſucceſſion here- 
after excite diſputes, theſe powers may have no 
pretence whatever to interfere 1 in the troubles of 


„„ 
Precautions are rid {till farther; ; ſubfi 7 


are paid to the courts of Sweden and Denmark; 
either to keep them inactive, or to put them i in 
a condition of oppoſing ſuch as ſhould defire to 
take meaſures inimical to the deſigns, and __ 
. lations, of the court of France.” 5 
Excellent as the policy of this court is, it 
muſt be confeſſed that it is equally favoured by 
the concurrence of certain circumſtances. All 
thoſe princes whoſe power and grandeur might 
give umbrage are in a ſtate of difunion. France 
has only to blow up, and not to ſuffer the em- 
bers of diſcord to be extinguiſhed. She has at 
preſent till infinitely greater advantage, for ſhe 
meets with no opponent ' whoſe depth of mind, 
boldneſs, and abilities, can be dangerous to her. 
For this reaſon ſhe vill acquire leſs glory than 
| vol. Wc "WY" © nt 
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is aſſigned to the names s of Henry IV. and Lon 
XIV. 
What would Richelieu, what aka Nrizar r 
5 ſay, were they at preſent to riſe from the dead? 
They would be highly aſtoniſhed no longer to 
find a Philip III. and IV. in Spain ; no Crom- - 
wel, no William of Naſſau in England; no 
Hons of Orange in Holland; no emperor Fer- 
dinand in Germany; and very few true Ger- 
mans in the holy Roman empire; no Innocent 
IF. at Rome; no Tilly, no Montecuculi, no 
Marlborough, no Eugene, at the head of the 
armies of the enemy; in fine, to ſee ſo general 
a debility among all thoſe ro whom the deſtiny 
of man is confided, in peace and war: nor 
_ would they wonder were any one to vanquiſh, 
and deceive, the ſucceſſors of theſe great men. 
The French were formerly obliged to combat 
all Europe, leagued and conſpiring againſt them, 
and to their valour alone were they indebted 
for their conqueſts. At preſ ent they owe their 
greateſt ſucceſs to negotiation, and muſt attri- 
bute the triumphant, career of their proſperity 
leſs to their own ſtrength than to the weaknels 
Of their foes. There is no better way of obtaig- 
ing a juſt and exact idea, of ſuch events as hap- 
pen among men, than that of Judging by com- 


iſon; 


Pu . 
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| pariſon ; of ſelecting examples from hiſtory; of 
drawing a parallel between them and facts of 
the preſent day, ſo as to remark their connec- 
tion and fimilarity. Nothing is morg worthy 
of human reaſon, more inſtructive, or more ca · 
pable of increaſing our knowledge. 

The mind of man is the ſame in all countries 
and in all ages. They have nearly the ſame 
paſſions; their inclinations ſcarcely differ in any 
| thing. They are ſometimes more or leſs furi- 
| ous, according as the wretched dæmon of am- 

bition and injuſtice infuſes into them his infec- 
tious and contagious breath. Certain epochas 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed becauſe, during them, the 
paſſions of men have been more agitated, and 
often rewarded. Such is that of the conqueſts 
of Cyrus at the head of the Perſians; the bat- 
tles of Salamis and Platza among the Greeks; 
the reigns of Philip and of Alexander the Great 
over the Macedonians; the civil wars of Syllag 
the triumvirate; the reigns of Auguſtus and of 
the firſt Cæſars, among the Romans. 

In a word, the love of the arts and the rage 
- py pn have paſſed from country to country, and 
have always produced the ſame effe&s, where- 
ever they have taken up their abode, The rea- 
ſon of this is evident. The mind of man, and 

* me by which he is goVerneds @ ar ever 
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the ſame. | Hence neceffarily the ſame effects 
'muſt be produced. All I have ſaid of arts and 
of war is {till more true with reſpect to the poli- 
tics of great monarchs, which have continually 
been the fame.” It has been their conſtant fun · 
damental principle to invade, in order to ag- 
grandiſe e; and their wiſdom has ever conſiſted 
in anticipating the arts of their enemies, and in 
Contending Nes om, ug theriſelves Walk be the 
moſt fubtle. 15 
Let us at welt examine the -pibeonings-of 
; Philip of Macedon, toward the Greeks; and 
try whether we cannot diſcover, in them, ſome 
traits of French politics. Let us afterward take 
à retroſpect of ſome of the events of the Roman 
hiſtory; and the reader will then be able to ſay 
whether he cannot perceive, I will not ſay a re- 
ſemblance, but a perfect conformity, between the 
tranſactiòns that have lately happened in Europe 
and thefe at which we have glanced; The re- 
1 public of the Greeks was only ſupported by the 
ſtrict uniom im which the various little republics 
vere cbnnected. The cities of Lacedemon and 
Athens were however diſtinguiſhed above all the 
others. It Was they who gave life to the deli - 
verations, and the great things which were put 
r evecution; and on them the little republics 
were ne ere chan Per "Had Philip at- 
£1 SE % >. = wcked 
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tacked the entire league, he would have met 
with formidable enemies, by whom he would, 
not only have been reſiſted but who might 
have rendered even. his: own. Rates the theatre. 
of war. How did the politics of this prince act 
to vanquiſn the whole republic? He ſowed diſ- 
union and jealouſy among the inferior allied. 
cities; he ſtrengthened diſcord, corrupted their 
orators, took part with the feeble that he might 
ſupport; them againſt the ſtrong, and, having 
humbled the later, the former v were ſoon at 5 
Mercy. 52% $10 i 
How 8 — politics of Enes 3 to 
obeain univerſal monarchy? Do we .not {ee with 
_ what art ſhe ſcatters diviſion. among. the prinees 
of the empire; with what addreſs ſhe gains the. 
| friendſhip, of the monarchs of whom ſhe. ſtands 
moſt in need; and with what ſubtle cunning ſhe | 
; ſupports the es of petty. princes againſt the 
more puiflant? Who can but admire the man- 
ner in which ſhe has acted to ſap the force of 
the maritime powers; the ſeaſonable art, with 
which ſhe. intimidates them; and with whas | 
com plaiſant cunning ſhe. amuſes . them about 
trifles, while ſhe herſelf is ſtriking great ſtrokes? 
Let us alfa, at the ſame time, obſerve how: moſt 
of the. princes of Europe, equally inſenſible with 
the Graeks, Planged in lethargic ſecurity, neg⸗ 
roraur B b 3 : | leck 
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le&'ts reunite and join their neighbours, ta 


| prevent certain misfortune, and infallible ruin. 


Let us again take a momentary view of the 
artful manner in which the French attract the. 
artention of the northern powers by ſubſidies, | 
thus as it were to leave thoſe who have not ob- 
tained any to their on peril, and then judge 
whether ſuch politics do not affimilate with and 
form a part of the ſyſtem of Philip of Macedon. 
Permit me to carry the compariſon ftill further; 
we ſhalf perceive that the hiſtory of Philip will 
furniſh more than one event conformable to 
thoſe of the preſent times, and worthy of the 
politics of Verſailles. 


The king of Macedon had previouſly gained 


the Thebans, Olynthians, and Meſſenians. He 
afterward induced the Athenians, who were en 
feebled, and little capable of reſiſting him, to 


cede the eities of Amphipolis and Potidea, — 


ſerved him as barriers. Being in poſſeſſion of 
Phocis and the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, he held 
$i were the key of Greece, and i it was eaſy for 
kum tc attack whenever he ſhould ang attack 
Ehbvenient to his intereſts, 2 5 
he hiſtory of France ſupplies an ant 


Which) i. is impoſi ble to read, without recolle&- 


ing the trait of ancient hiſtory which J have juſt 


1 cred. e 28 allude to the ac- | 
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quiſition of Alſatia and Straſburg. Thoſe places, 
cut off from Germany, were formerly the ſtraits 


of. Thermopyle, or a kind of bulwark, and Lor- 


rain, which has ſo lately, been invaded, in fy 
ation correſponds to the country of Phocis. 


A manner of inyading which fo much 405g 


bles that of king Philip, to me ſeems with ſulk- 


cient evidence to diſcoyer a perfect conformity 


of plan. Philip did not fix his boundaries at the 


ſtraits of Thermopylæ, he ſoon paſſed beyond 


them. I recollect what a ſage ſaid, on ſuch an 


occaſion, to a Ring of Epirus, at ſeeing the 1 im- 
menſe preparations which were made for war. 


6 * Wherefore,” he aſked the prince, © are you 
collecting all theſe arms, and this baggage 5 


For the conqueſt of Italy,” replied Pyrrhus.— 
“ And, having conquered Italy, where are we 
eto go next?”—* My good Cyneas, we will 
then make ourſelves maſters of Sicily; after 
C which nothing but a fair wind will be wanting 
and Carthage ſhall be ours; we will next croſs 
q the Lybian deſerts, Arabia and Egypt will be 
c unable to reſiſt us, and Perſia and Greece ſhall 


c in like manner | be ſubjected. E The project of | 
this prince was no leſs than that of eſtabliſhing 


his dominion over the whole earth. His lan- 


fs Ave bY 


guage was the language of . and am- 
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Pition continually acts and thinks alk 

Wal add nothing more. e 5 
With reſpect to the Greeks, they conſidered 

the progreſs « of Philip in a ſuperficial manner, 


and very fooſiſhly imagined' that the death of 


the king would rid them' of a dan gerous enemy, 
from whom they had every thing to fear. This 


is preciſely 1 the language which is at preſent held 


in Europe, Men flarter themſelves that 'the 


death of an able French politician will put an 
end to French policy, and that the miniſter who 
ſhall ſucceed him will neither have the ſame 


views nor the ſame plans: in fine they amuſe 


| themſelves with rrifling hopes, which uſually are 


the conſolation of feeble beings; and men of i! in- 
ferior genius. th 5 $i eh en 
Permit me here to cite the manner in Which 
„ee reproached the Athenians, in his 
firſt Philippic.— 4 Philip is dead, ſays one. No, 
6 anſwers another, but he js fick. And what 
40 is it to you. whether he live or whether he 
« die? Though he ſhould be no more, Athe- 


6 nians, you would ſoon raiſe up another Phi- 


« lip, if you. do not change your conduct; for 
Cl Philip is become What he is, not ſo much 


et from bis own. Mn 225 e Your 225 
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I have ſtill ſome reflections to make, on points 
1 which the conduct of the Romans was per- 
| fectly correſpondent. to that of our modern Ro- 
mans; I mean the French. Let us conſider the 
extreme attention with which the Romans i inter- 
fered, in the affairs of the whole earth; they 


even affected to decide on all the diſputes of 


princes; Rome was the tribunal of the world; 
and monarchs acknowledged, I know not how, 
the ſovereignty of that tribunal ; they laid theit 
Cauſes before the Roman people, who of all peo- 
ple were the moſt. powerful and the moſt proud. 


4 "2 


The ſenate, accuſtomed finally to determine on 


| the fortunes of princes, erected itſelf the arbi- 
trator of their various diſputes. By theſe means 
it was that they made themſelves maſters of 
Greece, and acquired the inheritance of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus; and this was the method by 
which Egypt was reduced to a Roman province. 

We ſoon ſhall ſee that France has done the 


ſame. Nay Louis XIV. dared to effect what the 


Romans never could accompliſh; he inſtituted 
a tribunal of reunion; which, pretending to 
ſearch into ancient dependence, ee wie 
provinces under his yoke, 

7 It is now time to ſpeak of thi l ſucceſſor of 
Charles II. laſt king of Spain ; and of the will 
which was ſubſtituted, or mutilated, by which 
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the French blood royal W upon che 
rights of that of Spain; of the intrigues by which 
France has endeavoured to reanimate the party 
of the pretender in England, and make this 
prince king of Great Britain: and, that we may 
allege more recent exam ples, let us recolle& 
| + the fending of don Carlos into Italy, and the 
proceedings of France in the troubles of Poland. 
I might further cite the right of arbitrating, 
which France has arrogated to herſelf, in the 
diſputes, relative to Juliers and Berg, that have 
ariſen between the king of Pruſſia and the pala - 
tine of Sulzbach, which affair would properly 
have affected the empire only. had not the moſt 
Chriſtian king found a pretence for interference, 
in the peace of Weſtphalia. In the note below, 
all which i is mentioned, on the ſabe, in this 
treaty of peace, may be ſeen®*. a5 | 
Even in the diſputes of the city 90 Genera 
rance has made herſelf a party; "Þ and, whether 
om corrupt or other motives, the citizens of 
Geneva have thrown themſelves into ber arms. 


8 Art. IV. of the peace of Weſtphalia, 3 7. : 
+. And, as the ſucceſſion of Juliers „„ 
cite great troubles in the empire, between: the perſons inter- 
eſted, if they axe not prevented, it is a eed that, after the 
peace, an accommodation of the cauſe all be effected, by the 
vſhal means, before his Imperial majeſty, or by friendly agree · 
nieutz or hy ſome other legal way, as'ſoon an poſſhle. 
5412 8 5 Neither 
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Neither will the war which the emperor is now 
making 1 in Hungary be concluded without hear- 
ing mention made of France; and the Corſicans —_— 
will very ſoon learn what their fate is to be from 1 
theſe ſame French. In fine, if differences ariſe, 1 
they are terminated by France. Is war to Be- 
made; France becomes a party in it. Are ar- 
ticles of peace to be drawn up; France impoſes | 
mg enen che EE - nl 
of the earth. Fi be 
Such are the facts which I have . are 
parallel to thofe I have ſelected from the Roman 
hiſtory. I cite them impartially, and without 
being actuated by any other motive than that of 
the love of truth. _ | 
I ſhall oply add a ſingle * which will 
relate to the conformity of genius to be found 
between the Roman and French negotiators. 
When France has attgined a certain purpoſe, 
and has no more need to obſerve a reſpectful 
conduct, we cannot but remark, in her negotia- 
tors, an extreme haughtineſs and arrogance. 
Supple when they ſeek the aſſiſtance of kings, 
and inſupportable i in their pride, when the aſſiſt 
| ance of theſe kings is no more conducive to 
their intereſt, It is requiſite we ſhould here re- | | 
collect the embaſſy which the Romans ſent to 5 : 
Anciochus king « of "EM to prevent him from 
Al acackng 
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attacking: Ptolemy 'and Cleopatra, who, as ſove- 
reigns of Egypt, were the allies of the Romans. 
Popilius, who. was no more than a Roman citi- 
zen, was charged with this embaſſy, and proudly 
demanded a categorical anſwer, from Antiochus, , 
to the queſtion that had been propoſed. The 
king, then at the head of an army, and ready to 
fall on Egypt, being aſtoniſhed by ſuch a propo- 
ſition, heſitated concerning a reply. Popilius, 
with the wand which he held in his hand, traced 
a circle round the king, and commanded Am 
to anſwer before he paſſed its limits. 
Let us remark the haughty and abſolute man · 
ner in which the ambaſſador of France behaved, 
in the affairs of Geneva. Let us caſt a glance 


4 


over the memorial® that M. de Fenelon pre- 
ſented to the States - General at the Hague, re- 
lative to the ſucceſſion of Juliers; let us recol- 
| 12 the pe diſpute T en . and the 


* At s e 

＋ Of which what follows was the origin. At a ſeſtixal 
given by the States-General, the ambaſſadors of France and 
England were preſent. The Engliſh ambaſſador drank to the 
health of the emperor, or to the proſperity of the States- 
General. NM. de Fenelon affirmed it appertained to him to 
drink that health. The quarrel proceeded to great lengths, 
esd it was called the war of the lde board. ee N 
| kay kn.. G7 RULE 10 ee W013 
a 425 ; 1 - Fogliſh . 
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Engliſh ambaſſador, as ſingular as it was novel 
concerning a point of precedency; and, from ſo 
many ſimilar traits, we ſhall be able to diſcover 
deſigns equally ambitious in the moderns as in 
the ancients, and views equally extenſive. In 
fine, we ſhall perceive an exact correſpondence 
between the conduct of France and that of Phi- 
lip of Macedon; as well as derween . on 
France and of the Roman republigg. 

From what has been ſaid, it will be "_ . 
perceive that the political body of Europe is in 
a perilous ſituation. It i is deprived of its due 
equilibrium, and is in a ſtate in which it cannot 
long remain, without great riſk.” The political 
reſembles the human body, which can only ſub- 
fiſt by a mixture of equal quantities of the acid 
and the alcali. Whenever one of theſe two fub- 
ſtances predominates, the body is made ſenſible 
of it, and the health is conſiderably injured: 
ſhould that ſubſtance continue to "increaſe, it 
may finally cauſe the deſtruction of the machine. 

Thus, whenever the-policy and prudence of the 
princes of Europe loſe fight of the maintenance 
of a juſt balance, | between the principal powers, 

it is felt by the conſtitution of the whole body- 
politic. Violence on the one ſide, weakneſs on 
the other; the deſire of invading on the one, 
and on * other the TY to Toe inva- 

fon, 
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ſion. The moſt puiſſant gives law, and the 
_ feeble are under the neceſſity of adding their 
fignature. All finally concur in augmenting 
diſorder and confuſion. Force acts like an im- 
petuous torrent, paſſes its bounds, carries every 
thing with it, and expoſes-this unfortunate Ne 
* to the moſt fatal revolutions. 
Bauch are the conſiderations which briefly how 
| been furniſhed me by the preſent ſtate of Eu- 
rope. Should any power imagine I have ex- 
plained myſelf with too much freedom, it ought 
to know that the fruit will always partake of the 
flavour of the tree; and that, born in a free 
country, I may be permitted to ſpeak with a 
noble daringneſs, and a ſincerity incapable of 
feigning, a ſincerity of which moſt men are ig- 
norant, and which perhaps will appear criminal 
to thoſe who, drawing their firſt breath in fers 
vitude, have been educated in ſlaver. 
After having given a ſketch of the conduct 
of the politics of Europe, after having developed 
the ſyſtem of its courts, according to the degree 
of information I poſſeſs, and ſhewn the dan- 
- gerous conſequences of the ambition of ſome - 
Princes, I will venture to probe the wound of 
this body- politio Rill deeper; I will examine 
the root of the evil, and exert myſelf to diſcover 


Nn ſecxet. cauſes. . Should my refle 
fortunately 
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| Hortunately come to che ears of ſome princes, 
they will there find truths which they never 
would have learned from the mouth of their 
courtiers, and their paraſites. -Perhaps they will 
even be aſtoniſhed to perceive theſe truths 
arranging themſelves round the throne. Let 
them be taught, therefore, that their own falſe 
principles are the moſt potfonous ſource of the 
HIRE of Europe. 
The error of the moſt of theſe princes is they | 
imagine God has expreſsly created, out of par- 
ticular attention to their grandeur their feli- 
city and their pride, that multitude of men, 
the proſperity of whom is committed to their 
charge; and that their ſubjects are deſtined 
only to be their inſtruments, and the miniſters 
of their ungoverned paſſions. Whenever firſt _ 
principles are founded in error, the conſequences 
deduced muſt continually be vicious. Hence 
their diſorderly love of falſe glory; hence their 
ardent defire of invaſion; hence the rigor of the 
taxes with which the people are loaded; hence 
the ſlothfulneſs of kings; hence their pride, 
-cheir injuſtice, their inhumanity, their tyranny, 
"and e vices and "Fe human nature is de- 
” Sradfed.. © Nig! 5920 5: a8 : 
ere! princes to je theſe erroneous dom; 
"ve ſite n Iſo che end-of 
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their inſtitution, they would then perceive that * 
. rank of which they are ſo vain, and their ele- 
vation, is the work of the people; that the mil- 

lions of men over whom they are to watch did 

not all yield themſelves, up the ſlaves of an indi- 

vidual, in order to render him more formidable 
and more puiſſant, and that they did not ſubject 
themſelves to a fellow citizen to fall the martyrs 
of his caprices, and to be made the ſport of his 
whims, but that they choſe the perſon among 
them whom they ſuppoſed the moſt juſt as their 
governor, that he might be to them a father; 
the moſt humane, that he might compaſſionate 
and alleviate their misfortunes; the moſt valiant, 
that he might defend them againſt their enemies; 
the moſt wiſe, that he might not inſenſibly 
3 plunge them i into ruinous and deſtructive wars; 
and, in fine, the man who moſt effectually could 


repreſent the embodied ſtates, and in whom ſo- 


vereign power might be the ſupport of juſtice 


and. the laws, and not the inſtrument of com- 
mitting crimes with impuniry;rapd of exerciſing 


#1 
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Tbis principle being eſtabliſhed, oF 
| . conſiſtently avoid the two rocks which in all ages 


have occaſioned the ruin of empires, and. the 


world's. confuſion; chat is to ſay immeaſurable 


r indolence. Inſtead of 
| inceſſantly 
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inceſſantly projecting conqueſts, theſe gods of 
the earth would labour only to ſecure happineſs 
to their people; would wholly employ them- 
ſelves to relieve the miſerable, and to render 
their government mild , and ſalutary. It is 
neceſſary that the benefits they ſhould beſtow 
fhould' inſpire men with a wiſh to have been 
born their ſubjects; that a general rivalſhip 
fhould reign among them, each endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs the other in bounty and clemency ; 
that they ſhould be convinced the true glory of 
monarchs does not conſiſt in oppreſſing their 
neighbours, nor in augmenting the number of 
their ſlaves, but in fulfilling the duties of their 
offices, and in perfectly correſponding to the 
intention of thoſe by whom they have been 
clothed with power, and _ —_ A bold 
ſupreme grandeur, 
Yes, ſovereigns ought to 8 that EN 
tion and vain glory are vices which are ſeverely 
puniſhed in private perſons, and held in abhor- 
* rence when diſcovered in a prince. 
Neither would thoſe kings who ſhould 1 
ingly reflect on their duties negle& to perform 
thoſe duties, or hold them to be occupations 
unworthy of their ſplendor. They would not 
blindly commit the welfare of their people to a 
miniſter who might be corrupted, who might 
vol. Iv. 7, hl be 
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be deficient in talents, and who is generally 
leſs intereſted . in the public velfare than the 
ſovereign. 

Princes ſhould perſonally watch the proceed- 
ings of their neighbours. They ſhould apply 
themſelves with extreme attention to penetrate 


their plans „and anticipate their enterpriſes. 


They ſhould take the precautions which good 


alliances afford againſt the politics of thoſe tur- 


bulent ſpirits that never ceaſe to invade, and 


that, like the canker, eat into and conſume 


whatever they touch. Prudence then would 


ſtrengthen the ties of friendſnip, and the alliances 


which ſuch princes ſhould form. Wiſdom would 
be their counſellor, and would render the deſigns 


of their enemies abortive; they would prefer aſ- 


ſiduous application , which would ever have the 


| public good for its end, to the flothful and 


the voluptuous | lives of courts. 
In a word, to loſe provinces is opprobrious 


and ignominious; and to conquer thoſe over 


which we have no e claim is ; unjuſt and 
criminal rapacity. | | 


